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CRANES —Whether you build cranes, planes or 
truck transmissions, 1940 competition demands effi- 
cient, compact designs, Such designs are economic- 
ally practical when you specify tough, long wearing 
Nickel alloy steels for stressed units. This modern 
locomotive crane manufactured by the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn., utilizes Nickel 
steels with tensile strengths up to 115,000 Ibs. per 
square inch for stressed shafting, gears and pinions. 





MOTORS — Airplane motors must not fail, so the 
Menasco Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
assure dependability in their “Unitwin” motor by 
using tough, strong, long-serving Nickel alloy steels 
for all important parts. The new “Unitwin” consists 
of two separate in-line engines, generating 325 h.p. 
apiece, geared to drive a single propeller. The “Uni- 
twin” is used in Vega six place “Starliner” planes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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On railways, highways and skyways... 


MODERN DESIGNS DEMAND 


TOUGH METALS 
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TRUCK TRANSMISSION PARTS 


must withstand rough usage and abuse in service. 
Therefore, the manufacturers of the heavy duty 
transmission illustrated here, The Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wisconsin, specify 
Nickel alloy steels to assure safe extra strength and 
toughness in light weight stressed parts. This trans- 
mission is especially designed for heavy duty 
four-wheel drive service, having a torque capacity 
in excess of the largest engines available. 











Heat treatable, readily machinable steels containing 

Nickel may enable you to simplify design and speed 
up production. Our suggestions are based upon the prac- 
tical experience of many plants. For information, without 
obligation, please address: 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE 


@ THE NATIONAL defense program is shift- 
ing at last from first to second gear. Govern- 
ment awards (p. 26) are mounting rapidly and 
involve many diversified requirements which, 
directly and indirectly, will call upon the pro- 
duction resources of thousands of manufac- 
turing plants. This activity is merely of a pre- 
liminary character; it is a foretaste of the 
huge volume of business to be expected when 
armament production really gets into high 
gear. A major stumbling block is unwilling- 
ness of many managements to invest stock- 
holders’ money unless they are assured they 
are not gambling; congress is expected to dis- 
miss this confusion (p. 23) by legalizing arma- 
ment amortization over a five-year period. 


° e e 


Mr. Grace (p. 23) voices what may be as- 
sumed as the attitude of industry in general 
toward the national defense program. “The de- 
fense dollar,’’ he says, ‘should 
be made to stretch as far as 
possible.” Prices must be 
kept at reasonable levels, he 
adds, and boom conditions 
avoided. . Careful scrutiny of the procla- 
mation signed by the President July 26 reveals 
(p. 28) that export licenses for scrap need be 
obtained only for No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
Eastern steelmakers will ask that other grades 
which are shipped abroad in large tonnages 
be included. . Present concepts of foreign 
trade must be scrapped and industry must 
realize that a new order is coming, says Lynne 
M. Lamm, STEEL’s Washington editor (p. 32.) 


Economy 
In Defense 


° ° e 


Steel production last week advanced 1 point 
(p. 25) to 90.5 per cent of ingot capacity. Al- 
though production is almost at peak, steel mill 

orders backlogs (p. 89) still 


Backloas are expanding and prospects 
o are that buying in the Fall 
Expanding will be still heavier. A fea- 


ture of current business is 
the amount of tonnage being placed for con- 
struction of air fields and of buildings to aug- 
ment capacity for producing airplanes and ac- 
cessories. One bottleneck—that in heavy armor 


First preview 
of 1941 model automobiles is scheduled for 
Aug. 13 with others (p. 37) to follow imme- 


plate—has been eliminated. ... 


diately. . . . A special committee (p. 32) will 
study the problem of recovering manganese 
from low-grade domestic ores. 


¢ ° ¢ 


D. T. Hamilton (p. 44) discusses new ways of 
making fine-pitch gears. These reduce costs, 
increase production and improve accuracy. . . 
Automobile bearings of a new 
type are expected to have at 
least 200 per cent longer life; 
they are formed (p. 46) by 
sintering powdered metals on 
steel backing strips and anchoring babbitt metal 
on the sintered surfaces. . . . Proper mechanical 
handling can improve the overall efficiency of 
any welding plant in a remarkable degree, says 
Harold Lawrence (p. 48); he cites examples. 
. . . John H. Loux (p. 54) describes an improved 
pipe normalizing furnace which, among other 
advantages, holds both lower and higher tem- 
peratures with close uniformity. 


Bearing Life 
Lengthened 


e e + 


E. L. Bartholomew tells about a new heat 
treatment (p. 60) which sharply improves the 
physical properties of gray iron.... A new 

line of forging presses (p. 67) 


New Heat is designed for uninterrupted 
flow of the metal. Number 
Treatment of blows is reduced to a mini- 


mum and contact time be- 
tween dies and hot metal is lowered. . . . The 3 
per cent chromium-molybdenum steel that is be- 
ing ordered extensively from abroad (p. 68) 
appears to have wide applicability here. . . . An 
Eastern open-hearth plant (p. 76) is using eight 
all-welded steel ladles of 190 tons capacity each. 
. . New nonmagnetic, free-machining steel with 
improved mechanical properties (p. 52) is avail- 
able to the electrical industry. 
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is ready at RYERSON 


( )' EK the wires to ten great’ Ryerson plants comes ever-growing demands for steel 
\“ to meet the strict requirements of America’s defense program. Industry knows, 
from 98 years of experience, that Ryerson is a strong first line of support when good steel 
is needed quickly. 

It’s a matter of seconds from your plant to the Ryerson order department. A matter of 
seconds for you to tell Ryerson just what you want. And a matter of seconds for your 
order to be on its way in the Ryerson lightning-fast order handling system that gets steel 
shipped the day it’s ordered. 

Bars, plates, sheets, shapes, beams . . . stainless steels and alloys . . . 10,000 different 
kinds, sizes, and shapes . . . all in stock for instant service! And all Ryerson Certified 
quality, your positive insurance against shop losses due to faulty steel. 

Ryerson Certified Steels are closely controlled as to chemical content, accuracy, and 
fin'sh, without the slightest increase in cost to you. 

If you don’t know Ryerson reliability, and if you’re working on defense orders or other 
RUSH business, and you need steel, “Get in touch with Ryerson today!’ We will do 
our full share, with a little extra besides, to back up American industry with the steel 


it needs and must have . . . promptly, efficiently and in the uniform quality so necessary 


to high speed mass production. 
The Ryerson Stock List--the Guide to America’s Largest Steel stocks—will be sent on 
request. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Products in Stoek for 


Immediate Shipment Include: 


Beams, Structurals 
Channels, Angles, Tees, Zees 
Hot Rolled Bars 
Bands and Hoops 
Floor Plate 
Plates (over 15 kinds) 
Sheets (over 25 kinds) 
Alloy and Tool Steels 
Heat Treated Alloy Bars 
Stainless Steel 
Cold Finished Shafting 
Strip Steel, Flat Wire 
Mechanical Tubing 
Boiler Tubes and Fittings 
Welding Rod 
Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers 
Concrete Reinforcing 
Babbitt Metal and Solder 
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Steel Producers’ Net Earnings 


209 Per Cent Over 1939 


Industry Well Up in Profit Zone with Higher Rate of Operations 


in First Half. 


Gain in Second Quarter Over First Three Months 


Is Moderate, Due to Provision for Higher Taxes 


@ NINETEEN leading steel pro- 
ducers, representing nearly 87 per 
cent of the industry’s ingot capacity, 
earned an aggregate net income of 
$46,793,114 in the quarter ended 
June 30. This was their best second 
quarter since 1937, when 17 of the 
companies (Alan Wood and Copper- 
weld excluded) had an aggregate 
net profit of $71,886,432. 

Earnings in the quarter were 
slightly larger than in the quarter 
ended March 31. They were more 
than four times as large as the net 
income of the identical 19 in the 
second quarter last year. 

For the first half this year their 
net income was $91,225,128, again 
more than four times as large as in 


the corresponding period in 1939, 
when it aggregated $22,340,862. Four 
incurred deficits in the first half, 
1939, compared with two this year. 

Most of the companies reported 
they were compelled to make pro- 
vision for tax increases that had not 
been anticipated. In many instances 
provision for the increase over the 
entire first half was made from sec- 
ond quarter earnings, decreasing net 
income for the period considerably. 

Several producers declared adjust- 
ments in their earnings statements 
for the half would be necessary 
later when the tax situation is clari 
fied. Further provisions for that 
purpose are planned. 

On the basis of the returns from 


the 19 producers indicated net in 
come for the entire industry in the 
first half would be about $104,977,- 
200, equal to $3.66 per ton of ingots 
produced in the period, compared 
with $1.26 per ton in the first half 
of 1939. 
Steelworks 
72.64 per cent of 


operations averaged 
capacity in the 


first half of 1940, compared with 
92.98 per cent in the pcriod last 
vear. 


Based on the assumption the cur- 
rent rate of operations will hold 
throughout the year, as the national 
defense program gets under way, in 
dications are the industry will earn 
slightly more than 5 per cent on to- 


Steel Producers’ Earnings Statements Summarized 


Second Second First 
Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1940 1939 1940 
United States Steel Corp........... $19,201,008 $1,309,761 $17,113,995 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. ............ 10,807,318 3,822,927 10,891,139 
Repupiic Steel Corp. ...:.......... 3,337,730 550,412 3,111,728 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp....... 2,141,645 471,287* 1,134,611 
National Steel Corp, 2.5....60..5.-. 3,004,624 1,958,755 4,009,193 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co...... 1,169,283 329,086 1,253,929 
ES ST 2,873,655 1,760,459 3,059,844 
American Rolling Mill Co. ........ 1,079,405 75,671 1,005,194 
Wheeunge Steel Corp. .............. 1,019,426 809,995 644,652 
Ae I as 6 bic shoe Wc ses ceees 196,630* 431,766* 165,513* 
Alan Wood Steel Co. ......... ee 224,312 30,276 297,246 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp...... 1,008,121 147,740 966,598 
Eo rr 79,327 148,157* 309,576 
Granite City Steei.Co. ............ 7,2387 21,6107 43,152 
Continental Steel Corp. ........... 141,339 253,128 211,456 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ........ 446,4027 380,738 279,386 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co......... 177,470* 149,100* 262,701* 
Copnerweld steel Co. ...5....5.5.. 293,627 191,243 227,687 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. ........ 332,754 209,001 300,847 


* Loss; j indicated; (a) as reported by the companies, with exception of Copperweld Steel, for Dec. 31, 
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$44,432,014 


tal capitalization. Since 1929 this 
First First Annual 
Halt Half Capacity 
1940 1939 (a) 
$36,315,003 $1,970,311 28,885,000 
21,698,457 6,231,986 11,247,040 
6,449,453 1,083,311 7,280,000 
3,276,256 847,812* 4,099,200 
7,013,817 4,385,424 3,808,000 
2,423,212 546,193 3,494,400 
5,933,4997 3,785,060 3,091,200 
2,084,599 1,669,150 3,030,182 
1,664,078 1,538,656 1,960,000 
362,143* 4 251,440* 4 977,000 
521,558 264,255 739,200 
1,974,719 354,322 605,360 
388,903 140,544* 560,000 
50,390 35,045 448,000 
352,795 532,307 364,000 
725,7887 698,346 280,000 
440,171* 307,853* 168,000 
521,314 391,420 144,000 
633,601 402,725 44,800 
$91,225,128 $22,340,862 71,225,382 


1939, in net tons 





figure was exceeded only in 1937, 
when percentage of net return on 
capitalization, before provision for 
interest or dividend requirements, 
was 6.07. 

The accompanying tabulation pre- 
sents, for comparative purposes, 
these 19 producers’ net earnings and 
include some figures computed from 
figure was exceeded only in 1937, 


AMORTIZATION POLICIES 
AWAITED BY U. S. STEEL 


United States Steel Corp.’s net in- 
come for quarter ended June 30 
was $19,201,008, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $1.48 per com- 
mon share. This compares with 
$17,113,995 earned in the first quar- 
ter this year and with $1,309,761 in 
the June quarter of 1939. 

Directors declared a $1 dividend 
on common stock, payable Sept. 20 
to record Aug. 20, in addition to the 
regular $1.75 preferred dividend, 
payable Aug. 20 to record Aug. 2. 

Corporation’s backlog now is 2,- 
500,000 tons of finished steel, in addi- 
tion to heavy orders for ships, ce- 
ment and other products. This is 
equal to more than six weeks capac- 
itv. Operations currently are around 
94 per cent of capacity and produc- 
tion is at the highest rate since 
August, 1929. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman, said ex- 
penditures for new equipment to 
meet national defense requirements 
have been relatively small and that 
the corporation planned to move 
slowly until tax amortization poli- 
cies are settled. 

“We have been asked to increase 
armor plate facilities for which or- 
ders will run for probably not more 
than three to five years. For that 
reason the tax amortization prob- 
lem is a serious one for us. If we 
have to amortize costs for 20 years, 
our profits during the order period 
would appear to be unusually large. 
There should be a much shorter time 
for amortization. ... 


Delays Shipyard Expansion 


“The problem of amortization 
time also must be considered in the 
matter of expanding shipbuilding 
facilities, and no new ways will be 
constructed until the situation is 
clarified.” 

Mr. Olds said the corporation has 
no expansion of electric steel mak- 
ing facilities underway, although 
it is being considered. 

Corporation officials, he said, have 
not yet discussed fourth quarter 
prices, pointing out that this gen- 
erally is not decided until about 
one month before the period opens. 
Some raw material prices have in- 
creased, such as tin, but Mr. Olds 
pointed out that the corporation sup- 
plies its own iron ore, coal and lime- 
stone. 

Discussing the influence of the na- 


tional defense program, Mr. Olds 
said the corporation has not yet felt 
any noticeable effects aside from 
shipbuilding. 

Exports for the first half were 
slightly under 15 per cent of total 
sales. Foreign demand, he said, 
has not varied greatly during the 
past six months and he anticipates 
third quarter exports at about the 
same rate. 

Although the present operating 
rate is the highest since August, 
1929, and capacity is larger now 
than then, actual production is 
slightly under that in April, 1929, 
when production exceeded theoreti- 
cal capacity. Current ingot capac- 
ity is 28,885,000 net tons a year; in 
1929, it was 27,104,000 net tons. At 94 
per cent, weekly output now is about 
522,000 tons; at 103 per cent in 
April, 1929, output was 536,000 net 
tons a week. 


Shipments Up 4 Per Cent 


Shipments of steel products during 
the second quarter showed an in- 
crease of 4 per cent over the ship- 
ments for the first quarter of 1940 
and of 35 per cent over the same 
period of 1939. Earnings both for 
the second quarter of 1940 and for 
six months terminating June 30, re- 
flected substantial improvement over 
the earnings for the corresponding 
periods a year ago. 

A summary of net income and of 
shipments for the second quarter of 
1940, and a comparison for the firsi 
six months of 1940 and the first six 
months of 1939 follow: 


Net income applicable to capital stocks. . 
Shipments of finished steel products: 


Capital outlays during the first 
half for additions to and better- 
ments of properties, less credit for 
properties sold, were approximately 
$28,600,000. An amount of $130,- 
000,000 of capital obligations also 
was retired through operation of 
sinking funds, at maturity or by re- 
financing, while $94,000,000 of cap- 
ital obligations were issued, making 
a net reduction in outstanding capi- 
tal obligations of $36,000,000. 

Net current assets of the corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries on June 30, 
after giving effect to such capital 
outlays and debt reductions and 
after deducting current dividend 
declarations, were $422,738,632, com- 
pared with $434,012,784 at March 31, 
1940, and $403,881,707 at June 30, 
1939, on a similar basis. 

On July 1, unexpended balances 
on approved appropriations for 
property additions and betterments 
amounted to approximately $60,- 
006,000. 

Average number of employes for 





the first half this year was 242,144, 
an increase of 16.4 per cent over 


the first half, 1939, average of 
208,113. 
Total payroll for the first six 


months this year, $199,871,911, was 
22.3 per cent higher than in com- 
parable period last year, when it 
was $163,461,751. 

In order to effect substantial re- 
ductions in annual interest costs cer- 
tain bonds were refinanced. Provi- 
sion was made for the anticipatory 
retirement of the $10,000,000 princi- 
pal amount outstanding Elgin, Joliet 
and Eastern railway first mortgage 
gold bonds due May 1, 1941, bear- 
ing a 5 per cent interest rate. The 
$9,000,000 principal amount  out- 
standing Chicago, Lake Shore and 
Eastern railway first mortgage 
gold bonds due June 1, 1969, bearing 
an interest rate of 4% per cent were 
called. The issues were replaced by 
$19,000,000 principal amount Elgin, 
Joliet and Eastern railway company 
first mortgage bonds, series “A,” 
due March 1, 1970, bearing an inter- 
est rate of 3% per cent. 

The corporation called the United 
States Steel Corp. ten-year deben- 
tures due June 1, 1948, bearing an 
interest rate of 3% per cent of 
which there were outstanding $95,- 
140,000 principal amount. Cash to 
accomplish this latter retirement 
was obtained from the cash re- 
sources of the corporation and from 
the issuance and sale of $75,000,00C 





Second First First 
Quarter 6 Months 6 Months 
ended ended ended 
June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1940 1940 1939 
$19,201,008 $36,315,003 $1,970,311 
3,201,645 6,288,398 4,838,404 
66.4 65.2 49.4 





principal amount of serial deben- 
tures of the corporation maturing 
$2,500,000 semiannually Nov. 1, 
1940, to May 1, 1955, bearing an 
average interest rate of less than 
2% per cent. The net amount of 
extraordinary items connected with 
these refinancing operations such 
as amortization of bond discounts, 
premiums paid on bond retirements, 
was $5,394,212, which is_ being 
charged off during the year 1940. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O., reports its consolidated 
net income for quarter ended June 
30 was $1,079,405, after provision for 
depreciation and federal taxes. It 
was equal to 20 cents per share on 
common and compared with net pro- 
fit of $875,671 or 13 cents per com- 
mon share in the period last year. 
Net earnings in quarter ended March 
31 totaled $1,005,194 or 17 cents a 


STEEL 

















share on company’s common stock. 

Consolidated net profit for six 
months ended June 30 was $2,084,- 
599 or 37 cents a share on common; 
in first half, 1939, net income was 
$1,669,150, equal to 23 cents per com- 
mon share. Earnings last year, 
however, included approximately 
$400,000 non-recurring income in the 
first quarter; none such is reported 
for this year. 

Dividend of $1.12% per share on 
the company’s 4% per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock was declared 
last week, payable Aug. 30 to record 
of Aug. 5. It will pay all accumu- 
lated and unpaid preferred dividends 
to July 15, 1940, the last dividend 
payment date. Previous dividend on 
preferred, $2.12% per share, was 
paid July 1. 


INLAND STEEL CO. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, reports 
a net profit of $2,873,655 for the 
quarter ended June 30, after provi- 
sion for depreciation, depletion, in- 
terest and federal income taxes. 
This was equal to $1.76 per share 
on the company’s capital stock, and 
compared with $1,760,459 net in- 
come earned in the period last year. 
Net profit for first quarter, 1940, 
was $3,059,844 or $1.88 per share. 


Indicated net profit for six months 
ended June 30 was $5,933,499, equal 
to $3.64 per share, compared with 
$3,785,060 or $2.33 per share in the 
corresponding period last year. 

The company’s report states that 
provision for federal taxes includes 
adjustments from Jan. 1, according 
to new rates under the revenue act 
of 1940. Further adjustment resulted 
from deducting from taxable _ in- 
come the proportion of unamortized 
bond discount and expense and 
premium on series D 3% per cent 
first mortgage bonds redeemed dur- 
ing the period. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports net profit for second quar- 
ter totaled $176,399, equal to 59 
cents per share on 7 per cent 
class B preferred stock. This com- 
pared with a net loss of $232,615 
incurred in the period last year. 
Net income for March quarter was 
$203,068 or $1.34 a share on the 7 
per cent class B preferred. 

Total net income for the first six 
months was $379,407, equal to $1.94 
a share on the class B stock; in 
firs} half, 1939, net loss was 
$609,774. 


WHEELING STEEL CORP. 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va., reports $1,019,426 net profit 
earned in the second quarter this 
year. This was equal to 95 cents per 
share on common after dividend re- 
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quirements on the company’s $5 
prior preferred and 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. 

Adjusted net profit for the corre- 
sponding period last year was $809,- 
995 or 58 cents per common share. 
For the March quarter earnings 
totaled $644,652. 

First-half net profit totaled $1,- 
664,078 or $1.24 cents a share on 
common, compared with adjusted 
net income of $1,538,656 or $1.02 per 
common share earned in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 


Second quarter net income of Na- 
tional Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, was 
$3,004,624, after provision for all 
charges and was equal to $1.36 per 
share on the company’s outstanding 
capital stock. This compared with 
$1,958,755 net income, equal to 89 
cents per share, earned in the cor- 
responding period last year. Net 
profit for the first quarter, 1940, was 
$4,009,193 or $1.82 per capital share. 

For six months ended June 30, 
National Steel’s net profit totaled 
$7,013,817 or $3.18 per share, against 
$4,385,424 or $1.99 per share earned 
in the first half, 1939. 

Consolidated income summary for 
six months ended June 30: 

1940 1939 
Profit before deprecia- 

tion, depletion, inter- 

est, federal income 

tax : $13,139,952 $9,740,540 
Provision for deprecia- 

tion, depletion 
Interest charges 
Provision for 

income tax 
Net income 


3,477,646 


932,292 


3,207,094 
1,211,256 
federal 
1,716,196 
7,013,817 


936, 767 


1,385,424 


Subcommittee Approves 
Five-Year Amortization 


gm A five-year amortization period 
for national defense plant expan- 
sions was tentatively approved last 
week by the house ways and means 
subcommittee and will be recom- 
mended to the full committee. The 
provision would become effective as 
of July 10, 1940, the date on which 
the White House announced agree- 
ment on the five-year period, accord 
ing to Rep. Jere Cooper, committee 
chairman. 

President Roosevelt told his Fri 
day press conference that a general 
agreement has been reached to go 
ahead as rapidly as possible with 
the excess profits tax bill which, he 
said, will include the amortization 
provision and repeal the Vinson- 
Trammell act. The President said 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of 
the senate finance committee, be. 
lieved the bil! could be passed by 
congress within one month. 

The President also said William 
S. Knudsen, defense commissioner, 
had told him industry is going ahead 
with $1,800,000,000 worth of defense 
program material. 


Bethlehem Steel Trains 
Employes for Defense 


@ A full quota of skilled workers 
for all its needs on defense work 
is assured by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
through the extension of its nor- 
mal job-training program, as out- 
lined in the company’s employe 


magazine Bethlehem Review for 
August. 
“The defense dollar should be 


made to stretch as far as possible,” 
says E. G. Grace, president, in 
urging the need for efficient large 
scale production and in caution- 
ing that prices must be kept at rea- 
sonable levels, and boom conditions 
avoided to prevent economic dis- 
ruption. 

“In ordinary times our training 
courses are so planned as to sup- 
ply a steady influx of young blood 
with a broad training covering all 
aspects of a certain craft or trade. 

“A large part of our. present 
supervisory forces were with this 
organization during the period of 
Similar activity at the time of the 
World war. ‘They, together with 
the large body of skilled and Sea- 
sOned craftsmen throughout the 
Organization, are well qualified to 
analyze the requirements for each 
job and focus attention on the 
essentials and thus prepare the 
newer men for efficient service in 
the shortest possible time.” 

Underlying such intensive train- 
ing is the policy of selecting as 
instructors skilled craftsmen from 
among the present working forces, 
chosen because of their ability to 
impart their craft knowledge to 
unskilled workers in the shortest 
possible time. 


Donora Zinc Workers 
Strike, Violate Contract 


@ Nearly 200 workers at the Donora, 
Pa., zinc works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. last week were on 
strike in violation of contract and 
in reported defiance of national 
Steel Workers Organizing commit- 
tee officials. 

The local union demanded the 
company add a helper at each fur- 
nace, a total of 18 men. The com- 
pany held that the manner in which 
the demand was made was not in 
accordance with “normal contrac- 
tual procedure as followed by man- 
agement and unions” and that “the 
matter of internal union procedure 
and adherence to labor agreement 
procedure is involved.” 

At Donora, it was reliably reported 
high officials of SWOC telegraphed 
the local lodge condemning the 
union’s conduct and ordering strikers 
to return to work. 

All departments of the zinc works, 
with the exception of the furnaces, 
were operating at week’s end. 





Daily Average Pig [ron Output 


Up 3 Per Cent: 6 


® PRODUCTION of coke pig iron 
in the United States increased for 
the fourth consecutive month in 
July to 4,058,488 net tons, highest 
“monthly total since December, 1939, 
when output was 4,219,718 tons. 
With production at 86.1 per cent 
of capacity, last month’s tonnage 
was the largest for any July since 
1929, when 4,236,412 net tons was 
produced. It was 6.4 per cent greater 
than 3,813,092 tons in June. The 
July, 1939, figure was 2,638,760 tons. 
Average daily production, 130,919 
tons, was slightly more than 3 per 
cent greater than in June, when 
daily average was 127,103 tons. In 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Net Tons 
1940 1939 1938 

Jan. 4,024,556 2,436,474 1,618,245 
Feb.. 3,304,368 2,307,405 1,463,093 
March 3,270,575 2,680,446 1,646,636 
April 3,139,043 2,301,965 1,554,569 
May 3,497,157 1,923,625 1,412,249 
June 3,813,092 2,373,753 1,188,037 
July 1,058,488 2,638,760 1,358,645 
rot. 7 mo. 25,107,279 16,662,428 10,241,474 
Aug. veseasee 2,979,774 1,674,976 
Sept. 3,218,940 1,885,069 
Oct. ‘ ‘ 4,062,670 2,315,599 
Nov : , 4,166,512 2,561,060 
Dec : ; 4,219,718 2,478,244 

otal 35,310,042 21,156,422 
July, last year, daily average was 
85,121 tons. 


Aggregate production for the 
first seven months this year was 
25,107,279 tons, more than 50 per 
cent greater than in the period last 


year and nearly two and ai half 


times as large as in 1938. Total 
output for first seven months in 
1937 was 26,065,417 tons, against 
10,241,474 for the period in 1938 


and 16,662,428 for the period in 
1939. 

Average daily production for the 
seven months was 117,875 tons, 
well above last year’s 78,596 tons. It 
was lower, however, than 122,950 
tons, daily average for the first 
seven months in 1937. 

The industry’s operating rate in 
July increased 2.5 points to 86.1 
per cent of capacity. This com- 
pared with operating rate of 55 per 
cent in July last year. 

Stacks in blast July 31 totaled 
187, an increase of six over the 
previous month. It was the highest 
total since last December, when 
191 furnaces were active, and com- 
pared with 171 in May and 155 in 


April. 
In July, a year ago, 129 stacks 
were in blast, compared with 77 


24 


Stacks Added 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 





Net Tons 
1940 1939 1938 1937 
Jan. 129,825 78,596 52,201 116,327 
Feb..... 113,943 82,407 52,254 120,800 
March.. 105,502 86,465 53,117 125,385 
April 104,635 76,732 51,819 126,956 
May 112,811 62,052 45,556 128,083 
June 127,103 79,125 39,601 116,304 
July 130,919 85,121 43,827 126,501 
AUS. ..5 sos ss BB6AZ2- BE0G1 Is0677 
Sept.... ....... 107,298 62,835 127,604 
Oct... ...e-+. 131,053 74,697 104,450 
Nov.... ....-.. 188,883 85,369 74,929 
Dec... .ecce+» 196,219 79,948 54,319 
Ave 117.875 96,740 57,962 112,642 


in July, 1938, and 192 in July, 1937. 

Eight blast furnaces resumed 
last month, and two were blown 
out or banked. Five merchant stacks 
resumed and none were blown out. 
In the nonmerchant or steelworks 
classification, three stacks resumed 
and two were blown out or banked 

Furnaces resuming in July: 

In Illinois: South Chicago No. 3, 
Wisconsin Steel Works. In Indiana: 
Gary No. 2, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. In Massachusetts: Everett, 
Mystic Iron Works. In New York: 


Troy, Troy Furnace Corp., now 
operated by Republic Steel Corp. 
In Ohio: Anna, Struthers Iron & 


Steel Co.; Toledo A, Interlake Iron 
Corp. In Pennsylvania: Sharps- 
ville, Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co.; 
Monongahela No. 1, National Tube 
Co. 

Stacks blown out or banked were: 

In Indiana: Gary No. 5, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. In Ohio, Camp- 
bell No. 3, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. 

Steelton E furnace of Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is being removed from the 
list of potential furnaces, after the 
cOmpany reported last week the 


JULY TRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 


last day of Non- 
July June Merchant merchant 
Alabama 17 17 113, 456* 174,423* 
Illinois 14 13 57,073 322,365 
Indiana 16 16 125 156, 889 
New York 12 11 98,784 179,726 
Ohio i 10 157,496 734,947 
Penna 63 61 95,285* 1,183,338* 
Colorado by Z 
Michigan } 1 
Minnesota 2 2 } 9,633* 168,635* 
Tennessee 1 1 
Utah ] 1 
Kentucky 2 2 ) 
Maryland 6 6 
Mass. 1 0 } 6,424* 299,892 
Virginia 1 1 | 
West Va 3 3] 
Total 187 181 538,273* 3,520,215* 


*Includes ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen. 





stack had been abandoned July 1. 

Built in 1914-15, it was last re- 
lined in 1927. It had an annual 
capacity of 182,784 net tons of 
foundry, basic, bessemer, malleable 
and low phosphorus pig iron and 
used Cornwall sinter, Cuban, Chil- 
ean and other ores. With removal 
of this stack, total potential blast 
furnaces in the United States is 
reduced to 231. 

RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 

(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19401 19398 1988 1937* 
Jan... 2 85.4 51.0 33.6 76.6 
ee 75.0 53.5 33.6 79.5 
March..... 69.5 56.1 34.2 82.5 
April. 68.9 49.8 33.4 83.7 
May. 74.2 40.2 29.4 84.3 
June 83.6 51.4 25.5 76.6 
July. 86.1 55.0 28.2 82.9 
|. ee , 62.4 34.8 85.7 
Sent...... * 69.7 40.5 83.7 
Saree ; 85.2 48.0 68.4 
Nov: .... ; 90.3 55.0 49.3 


Dec... . 88.5 51.4 35.6 





1Based on capacity of 55,628,060 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1939; *capacity of 56,222,- 
790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capacity of 
56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937; ‘first 
six months on capacity of 55,454,265 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1936—last six months on 
capacity of 55,695,065 net tons, June 30, 
1937. Capacities by American Iron and 
Steel institute. 


Industrial Locomotive 
Sales Increase 


Increase in shipments of mining 
and industrial locomotives during 
the first half of this year has been 
reported by the census bureau. 

A total of 251 locomotives was 
shipped by manufacturers during 
the first six months this year com- 
pared with 194 during the corre 
sponding 1939 period. 

Shipments during the _ second 
quarter of 1940 numbered 110, com 
pared with 141 in the first quarter. 
In 1939, shipments jn the first quar- 
ter numbered 77 and 117 in the sec- 
ond quarter. 


Sharp Reduction in 
Iron, Steel Imports 


f& June imports of iron and steel 
products, excluding scrap, fell to 
5504 gross tons valued at $530,343, 
from 7726 tons valued at $544,608 
imported in May, according to bu- 
reau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce. June, 1939, imports totaled 
30,050 tons valued at $1,487,504. 

For the first six months of 1940 
imports totaled 38,788 tons valued 
at $4,499,577 compared with 162,191 
tons valued at $10,026,306 for same 
period in 1939. 

Canada supplied 3529 tons, Nor- 
way 1386 tons, Sweden 443 tons. 

Principal import was spiegeleisen, 
amounting to 2260 tons, of which 
Canada sent 2220 tons and Norway 
40 tons. Ranking second was 1346 
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tons of ferromanganese, furnished 
by Norway. Canada sent 643 tons 
of pig iron, 526 tons of rails and 
track material. 

June scrap imports totaled one 
ton with a value of $9, compared 
with 33 tons in May valued at $895, 
and 2537 tons in June, 1939, valued 
at $23,745. 

Scrap imports for first six months 
1940 were 1260 tons valued at 
$37,346, compared with 14,803 tons 
valued at $155,595 in same period 
1939. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS FOR CON- 
SUMPTION OF IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Jan 
through 
June May June 
Articles 1940 1940 1940 
Pig iron 643 317 5,775 
Sponge iron. xia ae 609 
Ferromanganese (1) 1,346 815* 7,944* 
Spiegeleisen ... 2,260 5,877 8,501 
Ferrochrome (2) ; 1 
Ferrosilicon (3) 126 102* 662 
Other ferroalloys (4) ; 190 
Steel ingots, blooms , 3 3 
Billets, solid or hollow 31 137 
Concrete reinforce. bars = ~ 
Hollow bar, drill steel 32 31 817 
Bars, solid or hollow 80 82 1,718 
Iron slabs : 7 
Bar iron 5 194 
Wire rods 78 3,926 
Boiler and other plate (in- 
cluding skelp) 1 2 7 
Sheets, skelp, saw plate. 9 15 8Y 
Die blocks, blanks, etc 1 12 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 
and terne plate 6 14 57 
Structural shapes 107 687 
Sashes and frames 16 16 
Sheet piling 
Rails, track material 531 14 S85 
Cast-iron pipe, fittings 119 
Mall.-iron pipe fittings J 
Welded pipe 
Other pipe 135 91 2,008 
Cotton ties . , 2 
Other hoops and bands 0) 599 
Barbed wire ' 14 
Round iron, steel wire 18 l 786 
leleg., telephone wire 
Flat wire, steel strips 101 60 1,356 
Wire rope and strand 56 50 426 
Other wire 1 1 
Nails, tacks, staples 8 12 103 
Bolts, nuts, and rivets 20 124 
Horse and mule shoes ; 
Castings and forgings 23 16 376 
Total 5,504 7,726* 38,778" 
Iron and steel scrap 1 33 1,260 


GRAND TOTAL 5,505 7,759* 40,048* 

(1) Manganese content (2) chrome con 
tent; (3) silicon content (4) alloy content 
*Corrected figures 


ORIGIN OF JUNE IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 
Man Ferro 


Iron Pig ganese man 
ore iron ore wanese 
Sweden 7, 80s 
Canada 30,153 643 
Cuba , 6,700 1,434 
Chile 99,500 
Yugoslavia 10 
Newfoundland 8, 900 
Brazil . a 9,000 é 2,820 
British India 5,562 
Soviet Russia : 11,909 
South Africa 6,818 
Gold Coast. 15,317 
Philippine 
Islands . 2,000 
Norway . ; ; 1,346 
Total 162,064 643 48,860 1,346 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
United Kingdom 1 23 
Canada 7 
Germany ..... 1 
Sweden ....... 51 
Total 9 74 
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@ STEELWORKS operations last week rose 1 point to 90’ per cent. Five 


districts increased production, three 
A year ago the rate was 60 per cen 


changed. 
40 per cent. 


Youngstown, O.—-Steady at 85 pet 
cent with three bessemers and 68 
open hearths active. A decline to 82 
per cent is scheduled this week. 

Chicago—With a ‘2-point rise to 
97 per cent an 11-year record was 
established. Two plants advanced 
production and _ three continued 
above rated capacity. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Lost 4 points 
to 88 per cent as an open hearth at 
Gadsden, Ala., was shut down for 
repair and enlargement. 

St. Louis—Receded 2% points to 
62’ per cent, an open hearth being 
taken off by an East Side mill. 

Detroit—-Steady at 99 per cent, 
one open hearth being idle part of 
the week. This is practical capacity 

Cincinnati—Repair work by one 
producer caused a drop of 4 points 
to 81 per cent. 

New England—Addition of an 
open hearth caused the rate to rise 
5 points to 80 per cent, which will 
be continued this week. 

Pittsburgh Unchanged at 86% 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Aug.3 Change 1939 1938 
Pittsburgh 86.5 None 50 33 
Chicago 97 0.5 56 38 
Eastern Pa. SS 2 1] 29 
Youngstown 85 None 54 40 
Wheeling 98 + 4 79 54 
Cleveland 80.5 L155 td 38 
Buffalo 90.5 None 58 39.5 
Birmingham 88 4 70 50 
New England 80 + 5 68 35 
Cincinnati 81 } Si 8 
St. Louis 62.5 25 47.5 30 
Detroit 99 None 64 38 
Average 90.5 1 60 10 





declined slightly and four were un 
t 


; two years ago it was 


per cent, with indications for the 
Same rate this week. 

Wheeling—Advanced 4 points to 
98 per cent. Schedule for this week 
is at the same rate. 

Central eastern seaboard——Small 
independents enlarged production, 
pushing the rate up 2 points to 88 
per cent. Further increase is indi 
cated. 

Buffalo Steelmaking holds at 
30'2 per cent, for the fourth week, 
and is expected to continue at this 
level. 

Cleveland 
plant afte) 
vanced the rate 15 
per cent. 


Resumption by yne 
vacation shutdown ad 
polnts to sO 


‘‘And So To Sleep’”’ 


@ Believed to be one of the first 
film subjects of its kind devoted to 
sleep, the new sound slide film pro 
duction, “And So To Sleep,” has 
been made available for merchandis 
ing presentations to the bedding de 
partments of furniture stores and 
retail department stores by the 
sponsor, American Steel & Wire Co., 
subsidiary of United States Steel 
Corp. 

The story concerns Mr. and Mrs. 
Neale, an average American couple, 
whose comfortless and unsatisfac 
tory attempts to sleep are trans 
formed into sound and restful slumb 
er through the efforts of a kindly 
little imp, Mr. Premier Tag, repre. 
senting Premier spring wire. 

“And So To Sleep” provides 15 
minutes of enjoyable and instruc 
tive entertainment. The film is 
available on a loan basis from the 
American Steel & Wire Co. and 
stores and manufacturers featuring 
Premier spring wire. 





Purchases Under Walsh-Healey Act 


(In week ended July 20) 
Iron and Steel 


Lundquist Tool & Mfg. Co., Worcester Mass. 
H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia ae 

Hart Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Wm. R. Bootz, Evansville, Ind. 

Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

O. W. Merrell Supply Co., Columbus, O. 

Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O., ; ieee 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., Cleveland 
Struthers Wells-Titusville Corp., Titusville, Pa. 
Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Washington 
National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, Pa. 
International-Stacey Corp., Columbus, O. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Improvement & Forge Co., Cleveland 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J. 
Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Cc. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corp., Southport, Conn. 
Peco Mfg. Corp., Philadelphia 

Steel Plate Corp., Kansas City, Kans. 

North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Hunter Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
F. A. Klaine Co., Cincinnati » : 
United States Stove Co., South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 
Hart Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. ; ‘ : 
Marshall Stove Co., Lewisburg, Tenn. 

St. Louis Furnace Mfg. Co., St. Louis ; 
Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago er 
National Forge & Ordnance Co., Washington 
Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., : 
Crown Iron Works Co., Minneapolis 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Baltimore 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Steel 


Products 


Amount 


$39,240.00 
17,961.57 
59,578.63 
50,724.24 
98,839.14 
17,043.99 
10,796.00 


Commodity 


Telescope mounts 
Telescope mounts 
Army ranges 
Range units 
Range cabinets 
Reinforcing steel 
Steel sheet piling 


Cast steel cables 10,337.58 
Crankshafts 16,950.00 
Fittings, wire rope 77,411.25 


17,275.00 
20,940.00 
33,162.06 
29,064.00 
11,435.00 


Propeller shafts 
Searchlight towers 
Steel 

Safety razors 
Steel forgings 


On-carriage parts 267,491.00 
Steel tubing 16,023.37 
Wire cloth 13,095.00 
Eyebolt plugs 106,917.00 
Steel rack castings 29,156.00 


35,431.00 
202,000.00 
16,705.92 
11,204.20 
17,326.65 
25,002.00 
27,982.08 
22,210.36 
11,339.00 
15,800.00 
157,040.06 


Tips, clasps, slides 
Radial gates 
Army ranges 
2Zange parts 
Stoves 

Stoves 

Room heaters 
Heating stoves 
Bake ovens 
Plungers, cylinders 
Steel tanks 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. rer 
Automatic Machine Products Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Northwest Lead Co., San Francisco 

Bart Laboratories, Belleville, N. J. ‘ 

Aluminum Co. of America, Washington “ee 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 
General Fireproofing Co., Washington a : 
General Bronze Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore 

Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. awn aa 
Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., New York 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. on oa ry 


Steel tanks 222,892.00 
Piers 56,235.00 
Tinplate 32,086.20 
Tinplate 46,790.19 
Tinplate 126,146.44 
Heads $139,143.75 
Primer bodies Indefinite 


18,412.80 
72,460.00 
20,995.00 
7*78,129.34 


Pig lead 

Mirrors 
Magnesium powder 
Ranges, kettles 


Aluminum chairs 83,093.30 
Dolly assemblies 54,652.00 
Brass tubing 48,902.78 
Battery cups 15,750.00 
Copper ingot 86,625.00 
Primer bodies 276,000.00 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Lloyd Arms Inc., Philadelphia 
Bodine Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Cincinnati 
John Deere Plow Co., San Francisco 
International Harvester Co., Washington 
Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 
Standard Machinery Co., Providence, R. I. 
York Ice Machinery Corp., Philadelphia 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Enterprise Foundry Co., San Francisco 
Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn, 
Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Yates-American Machine Co., Beloit, Wisc. 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass 
Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co., 
H. R. Krueger & Co., Detroit 
Stedfast & Roulston Inc., Boston ; 
Onsrud Machine Works Inc., Chicago 
York Ice Machinery Corp., Philadelphia 
Lloyd and Arms Inc., Philadelphia 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Foote Co. Inc., Nunda, N. Y. 
C. B. Skinner Co., New Orleans 
Cincinnati Milling Machines & 
Inc., Cincinnati pe eret stels 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Riley Stoker Corp., Cincinnati 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 4 : 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngstown, O 
Webster Mfg. Co. Inc., Tiffin, O. 


Dayton, O. 


New York 


Cincinnati Grinders 


Grand Total 


Estimated 


26 


Chucking machine 
Automatic mach. 
Reaming machine 
Air compressor 
Tractors 

Farm machinery 
Crimping machines 
Clip bearings 
Ice-cream mach. 
Typesetting mach. 
Marine engine 
Mufflers, distillers 


$77,880.00 
10,782.00 
10,480.00 
11,303.00 
10,952.60 
20,071.21 
12,150.00 
27,000.00 
35,051.16 
*9,242.00 
21,785.00 
64,260.00 


Valves 12,059.88 
Borers 56,742.84 
Grinders 28,758.50 
Honing machines 258,632.28 


Broaching machine 
Rebuilding mach. 23,841.70 
Hand guard mach. 15,549.20 
Refrigerating plants 91,590.00 


15,095.00 


Precision lathes 18,576.00 
Engine parts 10,292.07 
Concrete paver 10,622.50 


Tractor, bulldozers, 39,380.00 


Milling machines 16,720.00 


Centrifugal pumps _ 64,745.00 
Stokers, pulverizers 10,022.71 
Core drill 18,427.00 
Derricks, hoists 29,707.00 


15,982.70 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Conveyor mach. 
Conveyor mach. 
Conveyor mach. 


$3,911,498.19 


*Purchases to be made when and if needed 





War Department Awards 


$81,333,631 in Contracts 


@ United States war department 


last week announced contract 
awards totaling $81,333,631 for the 
ordnance department, quartermas- 
ter corps, corps of engineers, chemi- 
cal warfare service and medical de- 
partment. Included were the follow- 
ing: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Mattatuck Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
ammunition parts, $1162.50. 

McLaren Screw Products Co., 
ammunition parts, $1478.70. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., ammunition parts, $5260.70. 

American Brass Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., ammunition parts, $47,833. 

Campbell Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich, ammuni- 
tion parts, $98,880. 

Roselle Foundry Co., Roselle 
N. J., ammunition parts, $4321.62. 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, 
Mich., Assemblies for bomb fragmenta- 
tion, $9898.96. 

Eclipse Aviation division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., transmis- 
sion system parts, $6495.98. 

Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, O. generating 
units, $34,850. 

J. Stevens Arms Co. division of Savage 
Arms Corp., Chicago, shotguns, $1263. 

Lyman Gun Sight Corp., Middlefield, 
Conn., sights for rifle, $10,400. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., revolvers and parts, $10,695. 

Thompson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Mass., seam welding machines, 
$5784. 

H. R. Krueger & Co., Detroit, drilling 
and milling machines, $14,623. 

Mattison Machine Works, 
Ill., variety belt sanders, $3172. 

F, J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
presses, $47,760. 

Troy Tool & Gage Co., Detroit, gages, 
$1164. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $1499.80. 

Barker Tool Die & Gage Co., 
gages, $2870.50. 

Modern Tool & Die 
gages, $2130. 

Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Bement 
& Pond Co. Inc., West Hartford, Conn., 
gages, $2509.10. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $1347.20. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
rotating bands, $34,000. 


Detroit, 


Park, 


Rockford, 


Detroit, 


Co., Philadelphia, 


American Forge Co., Chicago, shell 
forgings, $203,480. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 


Shell forgings, $132,600. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., cartridge cases, $555,000. 


Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, shells, 
$3,439,000. 
Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., 


primer heads, $58,500. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
primer heads and cartridge cases, $781,- 
500. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., primer heads, $65,730. 

U. S. Steel Corp., New York, projectiles, 
explosive, ammunition parts, $27,584,000. 

Doehler Die Casting Co., Pottstown, 
Pa., die castings for fuse, $56,340. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, 
Pa., explosive, ammunition and _ parts, 
$3,011,832. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., Tippecanoe, O., 
and signals, $493,890. 


flare 
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Revere Brass and Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., ammunition parts, $155,- 
300. 

Thompson Products Co., Detroit, fuse 
adapters, $119,300. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roches- 


ter, N. Y., fire control instruments, 
$45,200. 
Cummings Machine Works, Boston, 


range quadrants, $27,000. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
panoramic telescopes, $265,000. 

Eclipse Aviation division Bendix Avia- 
tien Corp., Bendix, N. J., fire control, $43,- 
330. 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., fire control instruments, $441,000. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., fire control, $2,185,323.60. 

York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa., gun 
carriages, $184,860. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., pack howitzers, $175,086.51. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
breech ring forgings, $53,900. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, tube forgings, $177,098.25. 

Edgewater Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
breech ring forgings, $51,887.31. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New 
York, rods and cylinders, $27,736.11. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
medium tractors, $32,873.54. 

U. S. Steel Corp., New York, armor 
plate, $5,494,724.60. 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, 
Pa., gun tubes, $3240. 

Breeze Corp. Inc., Newark, N. J., ma- 
chine gun control sets, $129,500. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., arms, $1,072,369.18. 

York Safe & Lock Co., York, Pa., ma- 
chine gun cradle assemblies, $71,795.75. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Toledo, O., cupping 
press, $25,795. 

Kingsbury Machine & Tool Co., Keene, 
N. H., fleximatic machine, $28,675. 

F. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
compressing machine, $29,481. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I., milling machines, $195,525.88. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincin- 
nati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, milling 
machines, $208,280. 

Excello Corp., Detroit, shell turning 
machines, $52,280. 

Jones & Lamson Co., Springfield, Vt., 
shell turning machines, $104,697. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $183,906.52. 

New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, 
Conn., chucking machines, $77,880. 

Kingsbury Machine & Tool Corp., Keene, 
N. H., drilling machines, $35,485. 

National Acme Co., Cleveland, multiple 
spinning, turning machines, $94,675. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Milwaukee, 
thread milling machines and_ turret 
lathes, $108,250. 

National Broach & Machine Co., De- 
troit, profiling machines, $102,560. 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., boring 
and turning machine, $58,173.60. 

Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, planer, 
$135,000. 

Henry Prentiss & Co. Inc., New York, 
horizontal boring mills, $111,286. 

Lapointe Machine Tool, Hudson, Mass., 
broaching machine, $71,857.50. 

H. A. Smith Machine Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., lathes, $96,629.63. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Dallas, 
Tex., diesel engines, $2,915,255.86. 

Norris Stamping Co., Los Angeles, 
cartridge cases, $1,673,700. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., cartridge cases, $1,352,555.87. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., gasoline engines, $1,342,681. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
tractors, $1,234,137. 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, shell $447,- 
037.50. 

Gilbert & 


Barker Co.. Springfield, 
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Mass., fire control instruments, $440,- 
831.70. 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
cartridge cases, $242,000. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., De- 
troit, metal parts for booster, $123,625.80. 

Tredegar Co., Richmond, Va., target 
practice projectiles, $99,855.50. 

Eclipse Aviation, division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Bendix, N. J., parts for 
data transmission system, $43,331. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., flank spotting instruments, $39,000. 

Federal Screw Works, Detroit, metal 
parts for practice base fuses, $32,622.30 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia, tele- 
scope mounts, $5808.25. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


H. H. Moeller, San Antonio, Tex., 
building superstructure, Duncan Field, 
Tex., $142,258. 

James H. Haslem, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, officers’ quarters, Hill Field, Utah, 
$63,395. 

Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
depot supply building, Hill Field, Utah, 
$890,175. 

Skilken Brothers, Columbus, O., air- 
plane repair dock, Patterson Field, O., 
$672,641. 

John K. Ruff Co., Baltimore, hospital, 
alterations and additions, Fort Monroe, 
Va., $73,880. 

E. L. Dalton, Dallas, Tex., gas distri- 
bution system, Kelly Field, Tex., $15,- 
504.50. 

Manhattan Construction Co., Musko- 
gee, Okla., standard ammunition maga- 
zines, Proving Ground, Ill., $1,452,850. 

Ebersbach Construction Co., Tampa, 
Fla., runway and apron MacDill Field, 
Fla., $630,272. 

Mead & Mount 
Denver, hangar, Hill 
$494,000, 

George A. Bass, Detroit heating plant, 
Westover Field, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 


Construction Co... 
Field, Utah, 


$404,281. 
Acme Railroad Construction Co., 
Cleveland, standard gauge railroad 


track, Proving Ground, IIl., $337,323. 

Edward M. Rocho, Freeport, Ill., under- 
ground magazines, Proving Ground, II1., 
$299,841.30. 

H. H. Moeller, San Antonio, Tex., build- 
ing, Duncan Field, Tex., $142,258. 

Sjostrom & Sons Inec., Rockford, IIl., 
loading plant, Proving Ground, IIL, 
$139,964. 

E. H. Marhoefer Jr. Co., Chicago, sew- 
age disposal system, Fort Niagara, 
N. Y., $48,950. 

Ryan Construction Co., Tampa, Fla., 
oil storage and dispensing system, Mac- 
Dill Field, Fla., $10,830. 

Chrysler Airtemp Sales Corp., 1119 Leo 
St., Dayton, O., fleld range cabinets, 
$235,000. 

A. J. Honeycutt Co. Inc., Birmingham, 
Ala., officers quarters MacDill Field, 
Fla., 371,454. 

Brown & Schrepferman Inc., Denver, 
building, Lowry Field, Colo., $21,957. 

F. J. Kirchhof, Denver, schools, Lowry 
Field, Colo., S676,480. 

Contracts for miscellaneous equip- 
ment, accessories, utensils and com- 
ponent parts for field ranges, were 
awarded as follows: 

William Serimgeour, Washington, $60,- 
675. 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co., 
$3600. 

Presto Gas Mfg. Co., 
203.76. 

Russel Harrington Cutlery Co., 
bridge, Mass., $1110. 

William R._ Bootz, 
$16,458. 

Wuest Bros., Louisville, Ky., $6900 

Village Blacksmith Folks, Watertown, 
Wisc., $2700. 


Cleveland, 


Chicago, $12,- 


South- 


Evansville, Ind., 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, $2910 

Edward Katsinger Co., Chicago $6237. 

Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O., 
$16,650. 

James P. Marsh Corp., Chicago, $18,960 

Bryant Heater Co., Cleveland, $13,833 

Waterbury Button Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., $2805. 

Signal Corps Awards 


Graybar Electric Co., Washington 


radio sets, $2,004,930.15. 
Corps of Engineers Awards 
Tophams Inc., Washington, parts fo 
pontoon bridge, $114,805. 


Century Boat Co., 
assault boats, $111,510. 


Manistee, Mich., 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Michigan City, 
Ind., air compressors, $498,298 
Barco Mfg. Co., 
hammers, $42,885. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Newark, 
N. J., portable water purification units 
$67,587. 


Chicago, gasoline 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
tractors, $67,531.37. 

Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Ill., trailer 
sets for pontoon bridge, $314,114.40 

American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, pontoon bridge sets, $521,280 

Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va 
portable highway bridges, $156,921.64 

The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill., earth-bor- 
ing machines, $273,744 

Ransome Concrete Machinery Co 
Dunellen, N. J., portable concrete mixers, 
$42,834. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Steel & Wire Products Co., Baltimore 
strapping, $3540. 
Doehler Die Casting Co., New York 


angletubes, nozzles, disks, dies, $85,115 


Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, metal, $32,086.20. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, metal, $46,790.19. 

Federal Tin Co. Inc., Baltimore, metal 


dies, $40,658.19. 

Chas. Mundt & Sons, Jersey City, N. J 
metal, $32,564. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
New York, metal, $6639. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
metal, $126,146.44 

Larson Tool & Stamping Co., 
boro, Mass., eyerings, $11,796. 

National Stamping Co., Detroit, angle- 
tubes, $14,850. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn.., 
retainers, sleeves, $1937. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York, dies, tools, $2178 

United Wire & Supply Corp., Cranston, 
N. Y., aluminum tubing, $6647.22 

Harrington & King Perforating Co 
Chicago, aluminum, $3028.20 

teynolds Metal Co., Louisville Ky 
aluminum, $5425.92. 

Mid West Spring Co., 
$4905. 

Hill-Chase & Co., 
$2411.68 

Maryland Steel Products Co., salti- 
more, steel, $5488.65 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
outlet valve guards, $16,000 

Walker Mfg. Co., Cromwell, Conn 
buckles, $24,750 

North & Judd Mfg. Co., New 
Conn., tips, clasps, slide, $35,431 

United Carr Fastener Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., fasteners, $2145 

Continental Can Co. Ine 
tin cans, $3432. 

Seaboard Steel & Iron Corp., Baltimore 
steel, $1948. 

Areway Equipment Co., Philadelphia, 
are welding machines, $3874.45 


Attle- 


Chicago, springs 


Philadelphia, steel 


sritain 


3altimore, 


Morgan Machine Co. Inec., Rocheste! 
N. Y., box mailing machines, $3863 

United Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., dies, $1827. 

Erdle Perforated Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 
perforated metal, $8340 
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Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Phila- 
delphia, metal dust, $1856.25. 
Geo. W. Gates & Co. Inc., New York, 
electric fixtures, $1471.12. 
mm Elphinstone,  Inc., 
portable mixer, $1030 
Geo, W. Warner, New 
$1049.35 
Carroll-McCreary Co., 
nails, $2327.58. 
Medical Department Awards 
W. H. Compton Shear Co., Newark, 
N. J., scissors, $4987.50. 
J. Sklar Mfg. Co., New York, surgical 
nstruments, $128,750. 
Motor Vehicle Awards 
American Bantam Car, Butler, Pa., 70 
trucks, $171,185.75 
Autocar Sales & Service Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., 15 tractor trucks, $45,495. 
Educational Orders Awards 
Line Material Co., Milwaukee, shell, 
$104,432.49 
Norwalk Lock Co., 
Conn,, shot, $125,998.19 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., shell 
forging, $113,228.62. 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Ky shell, $185,155.85 


Baltimore, 
York, tools, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


South Norwalk, 


Louisville 


Contracts Awarded 
By Navy Department 


@ United States navy department, 
bureau of supplies and accounts, 
last week awarded the following 
contracts: 

General Electric 50. Schenectady, 
N. Y., diesel-electric locomotive, $18,800 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, 
©., portable electric refrigerators, $19,- 


752.15 

Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., vertical 
turret lathes, $26,142.80. 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, aircraft inclinometers $9900. 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., copper wire, $121,072.50. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.., 
electric motor coils, $7841.50. 

Defoe Boat & Motor Works, Bay City, 
Mich., harbor tugs, $786,078. 

Vermont Tap & Die Corp., Lyndonville, 
Vt.; taps and dies, $5184.59. 

Mills-Morris Co., Washington, die- 
stocks, threading sets, $5513.70. 

Dana Tool-D Nast Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia, dies and taps, $21,722.96. 

Pratt & Whitney division, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn., drilling 
machines, $38,008. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Washington, turbo-generator sets, $248,- 
804,92. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, L. L., N. Y., airplanes, $7,954,- 
980.28. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co., Moto Meter 
Gauge & Equipment division, LaCrosse, 
Wis., aircraft engine gages, $46,200. 

McCampbell & Co., selling agents for 
Graniteville Co., New York, drill, $20,680 

E. F. Hodgson Co., Boston, portable 
surgery buildings, $18,814.96. 

York Ice Machinery Corp., Philadel- 
phia, cold storage equipment, $8345. 

Bureau of yards and_ docks 
awarded: 

One freight elevator, navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, to Murphy Elevator Co. Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., $13,400. 

Galley equipment, naval operating 
base, San Diego, Calif., to Mangrum, 
Holbrook & Elkus, San Francisco, $21,187. 

Seaplane ramp, naval air station, 
Seattle, to Valley Construction Co., 
Seattle, $24,950. 

Heating system for new hangars, naval 
air station Pensacola, Fla.; to Industrial 
Heating and Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 
$16,500 

2ifle range, naval operating base, San 
Diego, Calif., to Griffith Co., Los Angeles, 
$64,900 


Steelmakers Seek Broader Scope 


Gn Serap Export License Order 


@® REGULATIONS = accompanying 
the President’s proclamation ex- 
tending license control of exports 
to iron and steel scrap puzzled steel 
producers and scrap dealers.While 
proper specified 
the regula- 
heavy 


the proclamation 
“iron and steel serap,” 
tions limited this to No. 1 
melting serap. 

Reliable scrap authorities — esti- 
mate that only a small percentage 
of serap exports are No. 1 heavy 
melting, and that most of this goes 
to England or the Continent and 
relatively little to Japan—against 
whom the proclamation generally is 
believed to have been directed. 

A number of independent steel 
producers will petition the govern- 
ment to place additional restrictions 
on sales of steel scrap to foreign 
countries, according to Robert W. 
Wolcott, president, Lukens Steel Co. 

The ban on exporting No. 1 
heavy melting steel except by 
license has done nothing to re- 
lieve the “dearth of scrap,” as the 
No. 2 grade may be shipped abroad 
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without limitation, he said. Only 
one-fourth to one-third of scrap 
exports are the No. 1 grade, ana 
he further remarked that it would 
be impracticable, if not impossible, 
to enforce the license ruling which 
applies only to No. 1 scrap. It is 
certain, he declared, No. 1 scrap 
could be labeled No. 2 and slipped 
through the ports as exports. 

“All serap dealers accept the 
order of the President that exports 
of No. 1 heavy melting steel be 
licensed, and are co-operating whole- 
heartedly with him,” the Institute 
of Serap Iron and Steel stated. 

“Collectors of customs have been 
supplied by the government with 
the official specification for this 
grade, and they will scrutinize all 
shipments in the same manner that 
they check all commodities. 

“Now, as at all times, domestic 
consumers have first opportunity 
to purchase all scrap that is avail- 
able, and domestic mills and found- 
ries as well as the government are 
assured of our co-operation.” 





Paid Defense Commission 
Proposed in Congress 


@ House resolution 10220 to create 
a new national defense administra- 
tion to co-ordinate the federal gov- 
ernment’s defense activities was in- 
troduced in the house last week by 
Representative Cox, Georgia. 

The bill provides for appointment 
of an administrator of national de- 
fense with a salary of $20,000 and 
seven deputy administrators with 
salaries of $12,500 each. 

Bill provides for establishment of 
a bureau of planning and statistics; 
a bureau of transportation; a bu- 
reau of communications; a bureau 
of mobilization; a bureau of produc- 
tion; a bureau of distribution; and 
a bureau of natural resources, each 
to be in charge of a deputy. 

In the bureau of production the 
bill sets forth that there should be 
a division of manufacture, a divi- 
sion of raw materials, a division of 
agriculture, a division of order pri- 
orities, and a division of prices. 

It is further provided in the bill 
that 30 days after it becomes op- 
erative the council of national de- 
fense and the advisory commission 
to the council are to be abolished. 


June Machinery Exports 
Remain at a High Level 


@ United States exports of indus- 
trial machinery in June amounted 
to $35,694,943, compared with $36,- 
682,663 in May, according to de- 
partment of commerce. June ex- 
ports, 1939, totaled $22,573,175. 

Exports of power driven metal- 
working machinery totaled $18,564, 
300 in June, 3 per cent below May 
total of $19,142,255 and 13 per cent 
below April’s record of $21,281,332. 

Metalworking machinery, other 
than power driven, amounted to 
$596,917, a 12 per cent drop from 
May total of $681,920. 

Mining, well and pumping ma- 
chinery exports were $3,788,489 in 
June, 14 per cent below the $4,421,- 
827 in May. 

Construction and conveying 
equipment June exports were $3,- 
115,301, 7 per cent increase above 
the $2,922,010 in May. 

Power generating machinery, ex- 
cluding electrical, totaled $2,126,581 
in June, a 30 per cent increase above 
the $1,633,174 in May. 

Textile, sewing and shoe machine- 
ry worth $2,139,707 was exported in 
in June, a 30 per cent increase above 
May exports of $1,702,736. 

June exports of miscellaneous in- 
dustrial machinery totaled $5,363,- 
648, against $5,940,006 in May. 


Printing and bookbinding ma- 
chinery exports totaled $420,417, 


compared with $568,879 in May. 
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Canada To Use Only American 


Materials. Designs in Aircraft 


TORONTO 
@ NEW AIRCRAFT orders are to 
be placed immediately with Can- 
adian companies by the British and 
Canadian governments. Ralph P. 
Bell, director of aircraft production 
in the dominion, and Morris W. Wil- 
son, representing Lord Beaver- 
brook, British minister of aircraft 
production, have worked out plans 
whereby all plane manufacturing 
facilities will be employed at ca- 
pacity for at least 18 months. 

To achieve maximum production 
as rapidly as possible only materials, 
@quipment and designs available in 
North America will be used. 

Six French engineers headed by 
Col. A. Lhomme have placed their 
services at the disposal of the de- 
partment of munitions and supply. 
These engineers, C. D. Howe, minis- 
ter of munitions and supply stated, 
will help develop the Canadian 
munitions program. 

Mr. Howe said work will be start- 
ed immediately on the construction 
of a $1,000,000 plant for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. It will 
be erected close to one of the ma- 
jor explosives projects now under 
construction, and will be built for 
British account under the supervi- 
sion of the department of munitions 
and supply by Nichols Chemical 
Co. It will be completed early in 
1941. 


60 Companies Making Shells 


Orders placed for shells and shell 
manufacturing facilities in Canada 
now amount to $57,000,000. Of this, 
about $12,000,000 represents cost 
of equipment and extensions to 
plants. Six different types of shells 
now are being produced, and with 
the expanding orders from Great 
Britain further types will be turned 
out here shortly. During the past 
three months 48 shell contracts 
have been placed. These went to 
38 firms. About 60 companies are 
engaged in manufacture of shells, 
cases and their components. Ar- 
rangements have been made with 
the primary steel industry whereby 
the major firms will produce the 
bianks for production of the various 
types of shells. 

For the past week the department 
of munitions and supply awarded 
1434 contracts having value of $7,- 
161,321. Awards include: 

Aircraft supplies—National Steel 
Car Corp., Malton, Ont., $405,203; 
Noorduyn Aviation Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $38,550; Instruments Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $36,628; Link Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Gananoque, Ont., $34,307. 


Mechanical transport--The Gen- 
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eral Supply Co. of Canada Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, $95,531; General Motors 
Products of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., $25,000; Massey-Harris Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, $28,500; W. D. Beath 
& Son Ltd., Toronto, $19,000; La- 
France Fire Engine & Foamite Ltd., 
Toronto, $5022; Canadian Top & 
Body Corp. Ltd., Tilbury, Ont., $50,- 
540; Brantford Coach & Body Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., $38,000; Cockshutt 
Plow Co. Ltd., Brantford, $38,000; 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., $25,000; Gar Wood 
Industries Ltd., Windsor, $19,000; 
Barry Steel Products Ltd., Montreal, 
$28,500; Eastern Steel Products Ltd., 
Montreal, $19,000. 

Machinery and _ tools—Canadian 
General Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$32,370; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $11,300; Renfrew 
Electric & Refrigerator Co. Ltd., 
Renfrew, Ont., $7068; Bata Shoe Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Frankford, Ont., 
$5736; International Equipment Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, $8585; Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
$221,252. 

Electrical equipment — Canadian 
Marconi Co. Ltd., Montreal, $215,- 
174; Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal, 
$48,300; Canadian General Elec- 
tric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $95,024; Out- 
board Marine & Mfg. Co. Ltd., Peter- 
boro, Ont., $7110; Exide Batteries of 


Canada Ltd., Toronto, $8028; Burlec 


Ltd., Scarboro Junction, Ont., $23,- 
268. 

Munitions—Engineering Products 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $337,041; 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $43,000; 
Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal, $34,110; 
A. C. Leslie & Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
$7077; Aluminum Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Toronto, $18,550; Internationa] 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
$27,008; Alexander D. Porter and 
Associates, Toronto, $90,087; Domin- 
ion Foundries & Steel Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., $14,254; Bata Shoe Co. of Can- 
ada Ltd., Frankford, Ont., $6201; 
T. W. Hand Fireworks Co. Ltd., 
Cooksville, Ont., $5978. 

Ordnance—The Parker Fountain 
Pen Co. Ltd., Toronto, $39,040; 
Hugh Carson Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $13, 
750. 

Miscellaneous Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Montreal, $20,750; 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, $17,927; Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal, 
$20,000; Paton Mfg. Co. Ltd., Sher- 
brooke, Que., $130,636; Coulter Cop- 
per & Brass Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
$9600; General Steel Wares Ltd., 
Toronto, $10,640; Safety Supply Co., 
Toronto, $53,937; Slingsby Mfg. Co. 


Ltd., Brantford, Ont., $74,790; S. S 
Holden Ltd., Ottawa, $54,900; Wood 
Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa $54,900; J. J 
Turner & Sons Ltd., Peterboro, Ont., 
$15,757; Aluminum Goods Ltd., To 
ronto, $8250; Metal Stampings Ltd., 
Toronto, $13,200; Duro Aluminum 
Ltd., Hamilton, $11,550; J. Spencer 
Turner Co. Ltd., Hamilton, $39,675 
Construction—Alex. I. Carvock, 
Ottawa, $267,869; Carter-Halls-Al 
dinger Co. Ltd., Toronto, $214,735; 
Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Calgary, Alta., $141,655; Northern 
Construction Co., and J. W. Stewart 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $79,792. 


CANADIAN STEEL OUTPUT 
DOWN SLIGHTLY IN JUNE 

June steel and iron production in 
Canada was slightly lower than in 
May, mainly because of the shorter 
month. Output was much greater 
than in June, 1939, and the total for 
six months far exceeded that of first 


half, 1939. Comparisons, in gross 
tons, follow: 

Steel Pig Ferro- 

ingots iron alloys 
June, 1940 166,213 88,656 10,128 
May, 1940 174,417 93,254 10,272 
June, 1939 107,902 52.805 10,015 
6 mos., 1940 958,246 549,627 58,244 
6 mos., 1939 580,141 296,521 30,904 


Canada’s iron and steel imports 
in May totaled $27,041,000, compared 
with $16,873,000 in May, 1939. Steel 
and iron imports from the United 
States aggregated $24,028,000 against 
$14,111,000 in the corresponding 


month last year. The May total 
included: Automobiles and parts, 
$5,771,000; machinery, except agri- 


cultural, $5,388,000; farm imple- 
ments, $4,227,000; tractors and parts, 
$3,366,000; rolling mill products, $3,- 
506,000; iron and steel scrap, $683,- 
000; engines and boilers, $946,000; 
castings and forgings, $242,000. 
Iron and steel exports in May to- 
taled $11,018,000, nearly double the 
$5,870,000 exported in May, 1939. 
Exports to the United States totaled 
$635,000, compared with $470,000. 


Steel Employment and 
Payrolls Increase 


@ Employment in the steel industry 
rose during June to an average of 
535,000 employes, according to the 
American Iron and Steel institute. 
In May an average of 510,000 were 
on the payrolls, while in June, 1939, 
employment averaged 451,000. 
Payrolls increased to $77,388,000 
for June, compared with $75,184,000 
in May and $61,150,000 in June, 1939. 
Wage-earning employes earned an 
average of 85.9 cents per hour in 
June, against 85.1 cents in May, and 
84.8 cents in June a year ago. 
The number of hours worked per 
week by steel wage earners aver- 
aged 35.9 in June, compared with 
35.7 in May and 33.5 in June, 1939. 
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g@ B. F. FAIRLESS, president, United 
States Steel Corp., announced last 
week that in the interest of further 
co-ordinating the corporation’s ac- 
tivities arising from the national 
defense program, G. Cook Kimball, 
executive vice president, United 
States Steel Corp. of Delaware, with 
headquarters in Chicago, will tem- 
porarily make his headquarters in 
Washington, effective Aug. 15. 

During Mr. Kimball’s absence 
from Chicago, Charles H. Rhodes, 
vice president, United States Steel 
Corp. of Delaware, will take over 
the activities and duties that now 
come under Mr. Kimball’s direction. 

Mr. Rhodes has been associated 
with United States Steel subsidiaries 
over 40 years. He was first em- 
ployed with American Steel & Wire 
Co. in 1899. In 1909 he was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent, Canadian 
Steel Corp., Ojibway, Ont. He went 
to Chicago in 1917 as purchasing 
agent of the Illinois Steel Co., and 
beginning in 1933, was for several 
years a sales executive of Illinois 
Steel in Chicago. Mr. Rhodes was 
elected vice president, United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware in Decem- 
ber, 1937. He also is a director and 
a member of its executive commit- 
tee. 

. 


LaMar J. Vieau has been named 
general sales manager, tin plate di- 
vision, McKeesport Tin Plate Corp., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


James H. Jewell, since 1939 as- 
sistant manager, agency sales de- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been promoted to manager of 


agency sales. After completing the 
graduate 


Westinghouse student 





James H. Jewell 
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G. Cook Kimball 





Charles H. Rhodes 


course in 1922 he worked in the 
small motor section at the East 
Pittsburgh works. He then went to 
Philadelphia as sales assistant, later 
becoming a salesman in the building 
section. In 1930 he was made man- 
ager, construction industry section. 
Returning to East Pittsburgh in 1938 
as manager, public works and com- 
munications sections, Mr. Jewell 
was shortly transferred to Phila- 
delphia as manager of agency 
sales, Middle Atlantic district. 


> 


Leon B. Rosseau, formerly indus- 
trial heating specialist for General 
Electric Co., has joined Ajax Elec- 
tric Co. Inec., Philadelphia, as dis- 
trict sales manager. 

¢ 

Clinton E. Stryker has been ap- 
pointed vice president and assistant 
to the president, Nordberg Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. He formerly was a 
partner in McKinsey, Kearney & Co., 
Chicago, management engineers, 


having been with that firm five 
years. Before that he was with 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. a num- 


ber of years. 
7 


Albert P. Myer, vice president, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been named a director, 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struth- 
ers, O. 

> 

Roy F. Lab is now chief chemist, 
Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, O. 
He formerly was with United Alloy 
Steel Co., Central Alloy Steel Co., 
Republic Steel Corp., and Barium 
Stainless Steel Co. 

¢ 


John P. Moran, heretofore vice 
president in charge of production, 
Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been 
elected president, to succeed the late 
Edward P. Hammond. 

e 

Merle C. Nutt has been elected 
president, Moline Iron Works, Mo- 
line, Ill. He succeeds his father, L. 
E. Nutt, who has become chairman 
of the board. Other officers are: 
Vice president and treasurer, B. V. 
Nutt; vice president in charge of 
operations, J. L. Miles; secretary, 
J. F. Engstrom. 

* 

A. T. Greiner, who has been in 
charge of Salem Engineering Co.’s 
work in France, and Thomas Breene, 
heretofore with Salem Engineering 
Co. Ltd., London, England, have re- 
cently returned to this country, and 
both are now associated with the 
company’s sales department, work- 
ing out of the home office at Salem, 
O. 


J 
Robert A. Hill, recently mid- con- 


tinent manager for Regan Forge & 
Engineering Co., San Pedro, Calif., 





Robert A. Hill 
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has been appointed branch manager 
in the southwest territory which in- 
cludes Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
lower Mississippi and cil producing 
sections of New Mexico, for John 
A. Kvoebiing’s Sons Co., ‘Trenton, 
N. J. He will make his headquar- 
ters in Houston, Tex. 
¢ 


Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O., has been appointed to fill a 
vacancy in the directorship of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. He will be a_ director-at- 
large for the term ending in 1942. 

° 


Warren Carter has been elected 
president, Carter, Donlevy' Co., 
Philadelphia. He succeeds the late 
Harold B. McFarland. Michael Rit- 
er Rupp has been named vice presi- 
dent, and Michael M. Riter, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* 


John A. Brown, associated with 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, 40 
years, has retired. The past ten 
years he served as special service 





Harry E, Reith 


representative. Harry E. Reith, 
formerly with Brooks Oil Co., has 
been named special service repre- 
sentative to succeed Mr. Brown. 

George I. Allen, manager of Hep- 
penstall’s Cleveland office, also has 
retired. Mr. Allen, who joined Hep- 
penstall in 1913, is succeeded by his 
son, Jack R. Allen, a graduate of 
Case School of Applied Science. 

. 


A. Oakleigh Bush has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief sales engi- 
neer, abrasive division, Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Bush has 
been with Norton about 16 years, 
first in the electric furnace plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and then in 
the research and sales engineering 
departments at Worcester. In 1937 
he was transferred to the Norton 


August 5, 1940 





J. Eugene Jackson 


Who has been named metallurgical en 

gineer, Copper Iron & Steel Development 

association, Cleveland, as noted in STEEL, 
July 15, p. 29 


London office and later to the plant 
at Welwyn, becoming its acting gen- 
eral manager in 1939. He returned 
to Worcester about a month ago 
with other American members of 
Norton’s European staff. 
° 

W. Russell Greer, vice president, 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Bal 
timore, has been named chairman 
of the committee to co-ordinate the 


porcelain enameling industry fo) 
national defense. Other members 
of the committee are George 


Blome, vice president, Baltimore 
Enamel & Novelty Co., Baltimore, 
and C. E. Meisner, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Washington. 
° 

M. A. Carpenter, associated with 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, 16 years, has 
been elected executive vice president 
and a director. He started in the 
advertising department and _ suc- 
cessively served as advertising man- 
ager, sales promotion manager, 
sales manager, and secretary and 
director of sales. He will continue 
as director of sales and advertising. 





Jack R. Allen 


MEETINGS 


MACHINE TOOL DEALERS’ 
CONVENTION IN DAYTON 


@ ASSOCIATED Machine Tool 
Dealers of America will hold its an 
nual convention in Dayton, O., Oct. 
21-22. Headquarters will be at the 
Dayton Biltmore hotel. 


GEARMAKERS’ SEMIANNUAL 
MEETING AT SKYTOP, PA. 


American Gear Manufacturers as 
sociation will conduct its twenty- 
third semiannual convention at Sky- 
top Lodge, Skytop, Pa., Oct. 14-16. 


TIME STUDY CLINIC IN 
CHICAGO IN NOVEMBER 


Industrial Management society 
will conduct its third national time 
and motion study clinic at the Chi 
cago Towers club, Chicago, Nov. 
8-9. Headquarters of the society 
are 421 Engineering building, Chi- 
cago. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 3-6—American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. Fall meeting at Hotel 
Davenport, Spokane, Wash. C. E. Da- 
vies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary 

Sept. 9-13—American Chemical society. 
100th national meeting in Detroit 
Charles L. Parsons, 728 Mills build 
ing, Washington, is secretary 


Sept. 16-19—American Mining congress. 
Seventh annual metal mining conven 
tion and exposition, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Julian D. Conover, 309 Munsey 
building, Washington, is secretary 


Sept. 18—University of Pennsylvania. 
Symposium on “Development of Metal 
as a Structural Element in Architec 
ture,”’ at the university, Philadelphia 


Sept. 18-20—National Industrial Adver- 
tisers association. Eighteenth annual 
conference at Hotel Statler, Detroit 
Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio 
street, Chicago, is secretary 


Sept. 20—Chicago Section, American 
Ceramic society, and Department of 
Ceramic Engineering, University of 
Illinois. Symposium on acid, basic and 
neutral refractories at auditorium, 
Civie Opera building, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-26—American Transit associa 
tion, Fifty-ninth annual meeting at 
Greenbrier hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Guy C. Hecker, 292 
Madison avenue, New York, is general 
secretary, 

Sept. 24-27—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-sixth conven 
tion and exposition at Stevens hotel 
Chicago. Brent Wiley, 1010 Empire 
building, Pittsburgh, is managing di 
rector 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—National Lubricating 
Grease institute. Eighth annual con- 
vention at Stevens hotel, Chicago 
George W. Miller, 498 Winspear av 
enue, Buffalo, is executive secretary 


@ Airlines of the United States 
flew 101,172,222 revenue passenger 
miles in June, a record for all time, 
according to Air Transport associa- 
tion, Chicago. 
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Committee To Study Manganese Recovery Processes. 





$10,000,000 To Be Loaned for Steel Mill in Brazil. 


Council To Appraise Inventions for Defense Purposes. 


TVA Receives $25,000,000 for Power Expansion. 


WASHINGTON 


@ MINERALS division of the in- 
dustrial materials department of 
the national defense advisory com- 
mission has announced that it has 
arranged with the national acad- 
emy of sciences to appoint a _ tech- 
nologic committee of ranking scien- 
tists and engineers to review the 
many projects for the development 
of new processes for recovery of 
manganese from low grade domes- 


tic ores now before various gov- 
ernment agencies. 
The committee has been desig- 


nated as the technologic committee 
on manganese of the national acad- 


emy of sciences and the national 
research council. Its membership 
includes: Clyde Williams, director, 


Battelle Memorial institute, Colum- 
bus, O., chairman; A. C. Fieldner, 
chief, technologic branch United 
States bureau of mines, secretary; 
Dr. Fred G. Cottrell, Washington; 
James Critchett, vice president, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
laboratories, New York; John V. N. 
Dorr, Dorr Co., Westport, Conn.; 
Charles H. Herty Jr., metallurgist, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Donnel F. Hewett, principal 
geologist, United States geological 
survey, Washington; John John- 
ston, director of research, United 
States Steel Corp., Kearny, N. J., 
and Gilbert Seil, director of re- 
search, E. J. Lavino Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

This committee will study a wide 
range of concentrating and métal- 
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lurgical processes in our industry. 

Col. Robert A. Roos, president, 
Roos Brothers Inc., San Francisco, 
has been appointed special assist- 
ant to Donald M. Nelson, who is 
attached to the national defense ad- 
visory commission as_ co-ordinator 
of defense purchases. 

Colonel Roos is author of the 
Roos Plan which has been widely 
adopted throughout the country, 
providing payment of wages by 
employers to employes taking na- 
tional guard or reserve training 
for military service. Under this 
plan they take training without im- 
pairment of their employe status. 

Ralph Budd, member of the na- 
tional defense advisory commission 
in charge of co-ordinating transpor- 
tation, has announced appointment 
of C. R. Smith, president, American 
Airlines Inc., as an advisor on prob- 
lems involving air transport. 

Sidney Hillman, member of the 
commission in charge of labor sup- 
ply, has announced appointment 
of Dr. H. C. Ramsower as an ad- 
ministrative assistant to Floyd W. 
Reeves, Mr. Hillman’s executive 
assistant in charge of labor supply. 
Dr. Ramsower’s services will be 
loaned by Ohio State university, 
where he is director of the agri- 
cultural extension service. 

He will assist in planning defense 


training program as it relates to 
agricultural workers and_e rural 
youth. 


Loan of $10,000,000 is to be grant- 
ed to the Brazilian government by 


the Export-Import Bank, it was re- 
ported here, to be used for the pur- 
chase of equipment in this country 
for the proposed steel plant in 
Brazil. The loan will be guaran- 
teed by the Bank of Brazil. 
Erection of a new steel plant in 
Brazil has been reported off and on 
for some months, but details are 
not available here at this time. 


LISTS TOOLS EXPORTABLE 
WITHOUT A LICENSE 


State department announced last 
week that pending the issuance of 
further instructions, the following 
equipment may be exported with- 
out a license: All used or re-built 
machine tools of any description; 
pipe threading machines; metal cut- 
ting band saws; power-driven hack 
Saws; keyseating machines; disk 
grinding machines; car wheel and 
locomotive wheel presses; burring 
machines (gear); chamfering ma- 
chines (gear); burnishing machines 
(gear); planers (crank); bench pow- 
er presses; saw sharpening ma- 
chines; filing machines; pipe bend- 
ing machines; thread chaser grind- 
ers; burnishing machines; tool and 
cutter grinders—universal and plain 
(hand feed); riveting machines; 
grinding machines (portable with 
flexible shaft); centering machines; 
grinders (face milling cutters); ar- 
bor presses (hand, air and hydrau- 
lic); grinding machines _ (drill); 
grinding machines (taps); grinding 
machines (hob); nibbling machines; 
grinders lathe (tool); gear tapping 
machines; gear shaving machines; 
polishing machines; heat treating 
furnaces; and foundry machines. 


ENTIRELY NEW ORDER SEEN 
FOR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


A great difference of opinion 
exists in the administration as to 
handling the Western Hemisphere 
trade situation. State, commerce 
and treasury departments are all 
vitally interested, but there is no 
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The assembly horizon is broader and brighter 
with the aid of the SPEED NUT System. 


The flexibility of the SPEED NUT System to 
various types of assemblies is as remarkable as 
the speed of the assembly itself. Each SPEED 
NUT or Speed Clip reduces the number of 
parts formerly required, lightens weight, provides 
double-locking spring tensioned grip, affords 
vibration-proof fastenings, improves the product 
and adds smooth speed to assembly lines. 





Already in wide-spread use in all leading 
industries, SPEED NUTS afford a faster and better 
assembly to an almost unlimited range of products 
from cars, trucks and aircraft to toys and jewel 
cases. 
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May we ask for full details on your assembly 
problems? Samples and engineering data will 
be forwarded immediately. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 FULTON RD. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF PATENTED SPEED NUTS 
IN CANADA: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


IN ENGLAND: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 
IN FRANCE: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., Paris 








unanimity of thought among the 
various departments and there is 
also difference within the three de- 
partments. 

The President’s proposal for a 
Pan American cartel to control all 
foreign trade between the Americas 
and the rest of the world indicates 
the drastic changes the war will 
cause in the international trade. The 
virtual embargo on exports of ma- 
chinery and certain other materials, 
classed as defense requirements, is 
another indication. 

State department is taking a 
fi:.mer grip on foreign trade ac- 
tivities by the formation of a new 
division charged with economic, 
financial, tariff and general trade 
questions. It is assumed this new 
division will be responsible for 
carrying out any possible Pan 
American-international program. 

International developments _§indi- 
cate complete revision of the Amer- 
ican tariff system. What form the 
new system will take cannot even 
be guessed now. Washington ob- 
servers believe that legislation will 
be needed to give real protection to 
American industry. Some _ believe 
that the present apparent need is for 
legislation to prevent dumping to 
combat depreciation of foreign cur- 
rency and to revise radically the 
present tariff rate structure. What 
further changes will be required, 
particularly in the administrative 
operation of the tariff law, will de- 
pend entirely on world develop- 
ments. Only one thing is certain 
the present concepts of foreign 
trade must be scrapped and _ in- 
dustry must realize that a new order 
is coming. 


INVENTORS’ COUNCIL TO 
AID DEFENSE PROGRAM 

Plans for creation of a national 
inventors’ council to encourage in- 
ventions by civilians and to appraise 
their usefulness for national defense 
purposes, have been announced by 
the commerce department. 

Dr. Charles F. 
dent, General Motors Research 
Corp., has been named chairman. 
Other members will include noted 
inventors and men of wide experi- 
ence in the industrial application 
of inventions. Associated with them 
will be Conway P. Coe, commis- 
sioner of patents, who is a member 
of the national defense research 
committee, recently established by 
President Roosevelt. 

A number of world-famed invent- 
ors and industrial experts have sig- 
nified their willingness to serve on 
the council without compensation. 
Their names will be announced when 
plans are completed. The council 
will co-operate closely with the na- 
tional research committee, headed 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, president, 
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Kettering, presi- 


Carnegie institution of Washington. 
The trained personnel of the patent 
office will be placed at the services 
of the council in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

Organization of the council is 
prompted by a need for a central 
agency to appraise inventions of 
civilians other than the patent of- 
fice ta which applications for of- 
ficial patents must be made. 


CONGRESS APPROVES $25,000,000 
APPROPRIATION FOR TVA 


Congress last week passed the 
$25,000,000 appropriation to enable 
the Tennessee Valley authcrity to 
supply more electric power for the 
national defense program. The ap- 
propriation had been requested by 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., and Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, national defense 
commissioners. President Rooseve!t 
has signed the bill. 

Total cost of the TVA program is 
to be $65,800,000, the $25,000,000 be- 
inv -n j~'t’s] appronvistion. Tt will 
enable TVA to provide additional 
electrical generating capacity to 
meet the present and projected re- 
quirements for power for plants en- 
gaged and to be engaged in the man- 
ufacture of materials and supplies 
for national defense. 

It is understood a survey of pow- 
er resources by the national defense 
commission has indicated that the 
TVA area offers a quick solution 
with respect to securing additional 
power for aluminum production and 
the provision cf facilities for the 
manufacture of other defense equip- 
ment and materials. 

Defense commissioners urged 
congress to act quickly, primarily 
because of the time factor of water 
storage. It was pointed out that de- 
lay in starting work on the proposed 
storage plant and making contracts 
could cause a year’s loss of time 
in the initial utilization of addition- 
al water power. 


DIE CASTING INDUSTRY 
WAGE HEARING SCHEDULED 


Public contracts board of the 
labor department will take testi- 
mony on prevailing minimum 
wages in the die casting manufac- 
turing industry at a hearing in the 
Department of Labor building, 
Washington, Aug. 8 at 10 a.m. The 
die casting industry is defined by 
the board as “that industry which 
manufactures die castings for sale 
and does not include the manufac- 
ture of die castings when manufac- 
tured for use as part of another 
product by the manufacturer of 
such other products.” 

The board suggests. testimony 
should include the following: Name 
of firm; plant address; total num- 
ber of employes and number of 
male and female employes; classi- 





fication of employes by occupations, 
including number engaged in each 


operation; hourly wages in each 
operation with designation of appli- 
cable time period; if paid on piece 
work basis, weekly earnings in each 
class of employes; hours worked 
per week. Other pertinent infor- 
mation also may be submitted. 

Both employers and employes 
have been invited to testify. Briefs 
of telegraphic communications may 
be filed, but should be offered be- 
fore the hearing date. 


ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SURVEYS NATION’S HIGHWAYS 


To determine what changes in 
highways are needed to meet eco- 
nomic and national defense require- 
ments of the United States, the 
American Road Builders’ associa- 
tion is conducting a general survey 
of this country’s road system. The 
association says steel, automobile, 
oil, equipment and other companies 
have endorsed the program. 

To illustrate the importance of 
an adequate highway system, the 
association points out that 48,000 
communities are completely de- 
pendent on truck service, being 
served by no railways. In addit:on 
to peacetime factors, the survey 
aims to make available to the war 
department information on present 
and possible highways that would 
serve military purposes. 


JAPANESE EXTEND CONTROL 
OF STEEL PRODUCTION 


New Japanese regulations cover- 
ing iron and steel production and 
distribution and effecting more in- 
tensive control of the industry have 
been promulgated, according to a 
report from the office of the Amer- 
ican commercial attache, Tokyo. 
The new control measures authorize 
the ministry of commerce and in- 
dustry to fix individual production 
allotments for manufacturers of pig 
iron, cast iron pipes, steel blooms, 
rolled steel billets, sheet bars, and 
rolled steel materials. The regula- 
tions also provide for the distribu- 
tion of such materials through 
specified distribution control  or- 
gans. 

It has been reported that because 
of the rising price of imported ma- 
terials, particularly scrap iron, the 
official price of iron and steel prod- 
ucts in Japan were increased as of 
the middle of June. It is under- 
stood the government was consider- 
ing subsidizing the iron and steel 
industry to prevent price increases, 
but as the cost of such subsidy was 
estimated at between 200 and 300 
million yen the plan was abandoned 
in favor of an increase in official 
quotations. Reports also indicate 
that the government will insist on 
further reduction in dividends of 
iron and steel companies. 
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Tin Consumption for 
Plate Up 55% in 1939 


@ Tin consumed in tin plate and 
terne plate manufacture in the Unit- 
ed States increased 55 per cent, from 
25,085 gross tons in 1938 to 39,541 
tons in 1939, according to the bu- 
reau of mines. This is attributed 
mainly to a 92 per cent gain in tin 
plate exports, and building of in- 
ventories by can companies. 

Stocks of virgin tin held by tin 
plate manufacturers increased 12 
per cent, the quantity on hand at 
the end of 1939 being 15,467 tons, 
the equivalent of about 4.7 months’ 
supply at the year’s consumption 
rate. Tin purchases in 1939 includ- 
ed 40,476 gross tons of virgin pig 
tin, 1304 tons of secondary pig tin 
and 1171 tons of tin in terne metal. 
In 1938 the corresponding figures 
were 26,142 tons of virgin pig tin 
and 787 tons of tin in terne metal. 
Primary tin purchases in 1939 in- 
cluded: Straits, 34,410 tons; Eng- 
lish, 4170 tons; Chinese, 153 tons; 
Banka, 905 tons; Tulip, 545 tons; 
Katanga, 1167 tons; others, 142 tons; 
total 41,492 tons. 

Stocks held by the tin and terne 
plate industry increased during 1939, 
although some plants reduced inven- 
tories. Companies accounting for 


18 per cent of total tin purchases 
reported 59 per cent decline in vir- 
gin pig tin stocks, while the re- 
mainder increased holdings 54 per 
cent. Stocks at the end of 1939 
were 18,780 gross tons, in 1938, 
16,718 tons, in 1937, 16,242 tons. 

In processing 40,889 gross tons of 
tin in 1939 by-products containing 
6321 tons of tin were produced, of 
which 4973 tons were shipped as 
scrap. In 1938, in processing 26,453 
tons, 4304 tons of tin were recov- 
ered 3436 tons being re-used and 
868 tons shipped as scrap. 

In tin plate manufacture in 1939 
87,936 gross tons of by-products 
were obtained, including  waste- 
waste, strips and cobbles. In 1938 
the figure was 59,492 tons. 


PRODUCTION QUOTA RAISED; 
PROVIDES FOR U. S. RESERVE 


World tin production in June is 
reported by International Tin Re- 
search and Development council, 
Greenford, Middlesex, Eng., as 
19,600 gross tons, compared with 
17,500 tons in May. Six months’ 
output, 1940, was 102,900 tons, 
against 63,200 tons in first half, 
1938. 


United States deliveries in first 


Tin Consumption Summary 


Gross Tons 


Total tin on hand Jan. 1.... 


Net purchases during year.............. 


Supply available for use 
Minus tin on hand Dec. 31........ 


Total tin processed during year.. 
Minus tin content of scrap shipped. 


Total tin consumed in manufacturing.... 
PCGUCT PIBNE TORBCR coe i eee ; 


Tin content of manufactured products...... 


Tin plate 
Terne plate 
Other products 


half this year totaled 50,609 tons, 
an increase of 68% per cent from 
1938 1939 

16,242 16,718 

26,929 42,951 

SS Esa 43,171 59,669 
16,718 18,780 

Beetiate -x Deet yet oie g tn eae 26,453 40,889 
868 1,348 

sek 25,585 39,541 

18 20 

ee 25,567 39,521 

St 23,545 36,640 
Tit 1,007 1,454 
1,015 1,427 


TIN CONTENT OF TIN PLATE, WASTE-WASTE, STRIPS, COBBLES, ETC. 


Tin Content 
Pounds per 


30,900 tons in first half, 1939. United 
K.ngdom consumption in first half 
was 15,740 tons, compared with 
10,341 tons in the corresponding 
portion of last year, an increase of 
o2 per cent. 

International tin committee in 
July revised the tin production 
quota from 100 to 130 per cent of 
standard tonnages, the revision to 
remain in force for one year from 
July 1. The higher rate of produc- 
tion provides for accumulation of 
a reserve of 75,000 tons in the 
United States. 


Industry Co-Operates 
In Military Training 


@ Co-operation with military train- 
ing programs has been pledged by 
a number of industrial companies. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., is granting 
leaves of absence without prejudice 
or loss of pay to employes who are 
members of the Alabama national 
guard during a 21-day encampment 
in August. Company will pay each 
employe the amount of money he 
would have received had he worked 
during the encampment period, less 
the amount paid the employe by 
the state or the federal government 
for the military service. 
International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, has informed em- 
ployes absence for military train- 
ing with the national guard or the 
United States army reserve corps 
“will not affect continuous service. 
vacation allowance or group insur- 
ance carried by the company. A 
salaried or hourly employe will re- 


ceive his regular pay for a maxi- 
mum training period of 30 days, 
less the total of his service pay 


for the training period.” 


Appliance Sales Near 
Record in First Half 


@ June household washer shipment: 
were 112,134, compared with 118,987 
in May and 120,476 in June, 1939, 








Quantity manufactured Total gross ton according to the American Washei 
Gross Tons Gross Tons of tin plate : : % os Ee RI 
1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 and froner Manufacturers’ associa- 
Tin plate tion, Chicago. For the first half 
Cokes: shipments’ totaled 777,576, third 
Standard 1,389,367 2,132,175 21,493 32,816 34.7 34.5 aves — , “* ‘ ‘ xO 
Special 48,564 116,867 851 2013 393 386 largest for any first half and 5.93 
es ass ey et 1,205 4.723 24 91 439 433 Per cent above the 734.050 reported 
ane wane 1,439,136 2,253,765 22,368 34,920 348 34.7 for the comparable 1939 period. 
Charcoals eile ta ene eee ak 11,874 19,642 281 402 53.0 45.8 Ironer shipments in June were 
Total tin plate........ 1,451,010 2,273,407 22,649 35,322 35.0 34.8 ne ; Gat ¥ ae 8 : 
Waste-waste, strips, cobbles, etc. 59,492 87.936 896 1,318 33.7 33.6 8571, compared with 8317 in June, 
Grand total ........ 1,510,502 2,361,343 °23,545 *36,640 349 348 1939. For the first six months, 
———— ironer shipments were 63,749, a gain 
‘Includes a small tonnage of secondary pig tin. of 3.05 per cent over 1939 first 
SR ae Rees ‘ ‘e of 61.12 
TIN CONTENT OF TERNE PLATE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES half figure of 61,121. 
Household vacuum cleaner sales 


Pounds : ‘ ° ‘ 
in June were the highest in history 


Quantity Tin Content (Gross tons) of tin 

page eee = gga as per ton of for that month, totaling 144,237, an 
oss tons - otal——— ig tin Terne meta! terne plate iner va) wf. er ee er > 

1938 1939 1938 1939 19388 1939 1938 1939 1938 ere <r Ge pal ge el Be 

Short ternes 115,303 162,463 739 1,009 157 181 582 828 143 139 oR Se Ata ee 
Long ternes 70,312 93,676 268 445 107 136 161 309 85 106 ary-June sales were 931,012, an_in- 
m5 90 TES , = es ea 3 crease of 28.25 per cent over 706, 
Total 185,615 256,139 1,007 1,454 264 317 743 #1137 «2121 12.7 353 sold in the first half last year. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPL 


HYATT PREDOMI 


IN STEEL MILL BEARING APPLICATI 





P & H CRANES as illustrated are but 


part of the operating equipment served 













by Hyatt in the Granite City mill. Every- 
where, in every type of steel mill equip- 
ment, these dependable bearings are 


employed. 











As further evidence of the fact that Hyatt Roller 


Bearings are everywhere in steel mill service we cite 
outstanding applications at the Granite City Steel 
Company plant. Ingot and charging cars, tilting tables, 
lineshafts and table rolls in the hot strip mill, cranes 
..all running smoothly and carefree on Hyatt Roller 
Bearings. 

In mill after mill, in every section of the country, 
on all kinds of equipment, you will find Hyatt Roller 
Bearings used just as extensively. If you are contem- 
plating the purchase of new equipment or changeovers, 
let us help you on your bearing applications. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


and San Francisco. 
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1941 Medels To Be Previewed This Month. 


Die Shops Seek Defense Work To Hold Labor. 


Report Briggs Has Packard Body Contract. 


Ford Continues Aircraft Engine Developments. 


Quarterly Reports Reflect New Tax Demands. 


DETROIT 
@ INVITATIONS to previews of 
new models are fluttering down on 
offices of newspaper and magazine 
writers and advertising men, who 


are going to be kept busy this 
month shuttling from one _ intro- 
duction to the next. Buick will 


show Aug. 13, Hudson on the 14th, 
Plymouth on the 15th; others will 
follow in rapid succession. 

For the first time in three years, 
the Plymouth preview is scheduled 
separately from the rest of the 
Chrysler line, custom of the past 
two years being to unveil Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler simul- 
taneously. Chief reason for the 
early Plymouth showing seems to be 
that the other divisions do not have 
cars ready as yet, while Plymouth 
has made a good start on 1941 
models, pilot cars coming off the 
lines this week and volume produc- 
tion to start shortly thereafter. 

Studebaker, Packard, Nash and 
Lincoln are practically at the pro- 
duction stage on new models. Oth- 
ers are putting the finishing touches 
on change-overs. 

With preparatory work on 1941 
models nearing a finish, tool and 
die shops are finding their sched- 
ules fairly well cleaned up, par- 
ticularly the die shops. Normally, 
when automotive programs have 
been concluded, a layoff period 
ensues, but it was hoped this year 
that the needs of the national de- 
fense program would develop to 
the point where no serious interrup- 
tions would be occasioned in these 
plants. As yet, however, no tool 
and die work in large volume has 
matured, and more than one die 
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the 
some _ de- 
having 


shop is actively investigating 
possibility of acquiring 
fense business, to avoid 
to curtail working forces. 
Many of the tool shops still have 
ample backlogs, but they are rein- 


forced with business from other 
than automotive customers—ma- 
chine tool and aircraft parts, for 


example. At any event, a speeding 
up of releases for dies, jigs, fixtures 
and other incidentals to defense 
production would clarify the out- 
look for die shops. 

To release skilled men in these 
shops now may mean that when 
they are needed urgently they will 
have made other connections and 
an acute shortage of such labor 
might develop. So shop managers 
are trying their best to hold on 
to trained men and to keep them 
busy in the present interval be- 
tween conclusion of automotive 
work and receipt of hoped-for arma- 
ment business. 

A considerable 
ing of sources of skilled 
these types of plants is 


amount of raid- 
labor in 
reported. 


Briggs Rapidly Expanding 

Briggs, for one, is moving for- 
ward with rapid expansion of its new 
aircraft division and will require 
a large number of men. Further, 
it is understood, Briggs has taken 
body contract for the Packard 6- 
cylinder or 110 model for 1941 
and needs additional help for this 
project. 

Hitherto Packard has built all its 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 


Detroit Editor, STEEL 
own bodies. Whether the Briggs 
contract covers just body stamp: 
ings, bodies-in-white or finished 


bodies is not known. Presumably 
Briggs was able to demonstrate to 
Packard its ability to supply either 
parts or bedies at a lower figure 
than Packard could realize in its 
own plant, and hence was awarded 
the business. Last year at this 
time reports were current that the 
Budd interests had offered to build 


Packard bodies at less cost than 
Packard was incurring, but noth- 


ing ever came of this. 

Briggs could use some body busi- 
ness nicely to fill in the vacancy 
created by withdrawal of nearly 
all Ford body work. A large vol- 


ume still is handled for Chrysler 
divisions, but the plant is geared 


beyond its present output. The 
Chrysler body contract, incidentally, 
is said to be on a five-year basis, 
with Chrysler renewing every year. 
If Chrysler should decide to cancel 
the contract, it still would have 
four years to run after notifica- 
tion of cancellation. 

Officially, the contract for pro- 
duction of Rolls-Royce aircraft en- 
gines has not been accepted by 
Packard, according to replies to di- 
rect questioning of spokesmen. 
Nevertheless, preparatory work 
continues, and Packard officials 
are now busy lining up sources of 
supply of a wide variety of parts 
and materials needed in construc- 
tion of the engine. Release of 
space required for whatever body 
work Briggs is taking over prob- 
ably could be turned to engine 
manufacture, although considerable 
rearrangement of equipment would 
be dictated. 

Apparently Ford has not dropped 
plans to build high-power aircraft 
engines, if statements made by Mr. 
Ford to newspaper reporters on the 
occasion of his 77th birthday last 
week can be credited. He said the 
company was continuing develop- 
ment work on a_ 1500-horsepower 
V-12 liquid cooled airplane engine, 
with light alloy block and adaptable 
to quantity production. This sounds 
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nearly identical with basic charac- 
teristics of the Rolls-Royce engine 
on which Ford did considerable ex- 
perimental work, but no doubt in- 
cludes a number of variations from 
this design. 

It would be the height of some- 
thing or other if Ford should pro- 
ceed with tooling for such an en- 
gine and start production late this 
year so that several hundred units 
were completed and ready for in- 
stallation before Packard had even 
built the first Rolls-Royce. The 
latter will require ten months tool- 
ing from date contract is signed, 
and apparently the contract is not 
yet signed. The look of chagrin 
on the faces of British buyers await- 
ing their first engine from Packard 
while Ford had already supplied 
a quantity of similar engines to the 
American government would be 
startling to say the least. 

The Crosley car appears to have 
taken a new lease on life for 1941 
with announcement by the com- 
pany of seven new models and a 
new distribution policy. After build- 
ing about 1800 cars last summer, 
Crosley undertook a_ redesign of 
his diminutive vehicle, put larger 
bearings in the motor, improved 
the oiling system, added univevrsa! 
joints to the driveshaft, adopted 
bonderized and baked finishes in- 
stead of air-dry finish and worked 
up some new body styles. 

Crosley Seeking New Outlets 

Now available are a convertible 
sedan at $399, coupe at $299, station 
wagon at $450, a “covered wagon” 
at $399, parkway delivery unit at 
$375, panel delivery at $435 and 
pickup delive.y at $485. Mr. Cros- 
ley has added some new automotive 
talent to his engineering and sales 
personnel and concluded that sales 
will be pepped up by changing to 
an automotive type of distribution, 
instead of through regular Crosley 
retail radio and appliance dealers. 
Mr. Crosley states that some 609 
of his distributors will continue to 
serve as a nucleus of the sales or- 
ganization, but additional inde- 
pendent outlets are wanted. The 
fact that commercial types of veh:- 


cles predominate the new line 
also indicates that the manufac- 
turer has concluded best oppor- 


tunities for profit lie in this field 
and not in the passenges car 
market. 


@ WHILE the uncomfortable heat 
of the past two weeks has made 
nearly any job a millstone, work- 


men in the strip mill of Great 
Lakes Stcel Corp. here found it 
exceptionally tough the other day 


when the mill temperature rose to 
136 degrees. Despite this terrific 
heat, only 16 men had to be sent 
home and none was seriously pros- 
trated. The company reports a 
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daily lemon bill during the heat 
wave of $400-$500, and salt tablets 
disappeared as fast as dispensers 
could be filled. 

Most of the heat victims were 
younger men, less experienced at 
such working conditions. Too many 
inexperienced workmen, it is report- 
ed, rushed home after a hot day 
in the mill, ate cold salads and 
drank ice tea by the gallon, with 
the result that the interior shock 
proved excessive. Veterans of the 
heat ate warm meals, drank hot 
coffee, suffered no serious adverse 
effects. 

Despite the heat, Great Lakes 
continues at capacity operations, 
pouring steel from 16 open hearths 
without interruption. Initial auto- 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks-—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 


1938 1939 1940 
Jan. ; 226,952 356,692 449,492 
2 See 202,597 317,520 422,225 
March 238,447 389,495 440,232 
April... 237,929 354,266 452,433 
ae 210,174 313,248 412,492 
June .... 189,402 324,253 *362,566 
6 mos.... 1,305,501 2,055,744 *2,539,440 
i aoe 150,450 218,494 
Aug... 96,946 103,343 
Sept. . 89,623 192,678 
Oct. , 215,286 324,688 
Nov. .. 390,405 368,541 
RCs boss 406,960 469,120 
Year .... 2,655,171 3,732,608 





*Revised. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 


Week ended: 1940 19397 
oe re 51,975 42,784 
July 13... 62,176 61,610 
July 20... 53,020 47,420 
ouly 2... 34,822 40,595 
Ae Pee rare 17,373 28,250 


+Comparable week. 








motive releases account for a large 
part of this production, but a large 
bank of other orders, including 
some export tonnage, serve to keep 
pressure on open-hearth and rolling 
departments. The Ford open hearth 
has been operating nine out of ten 
{urnaces, pouring 13,186 tons in the 
week ended July 27. 


Motor company financial state- 
ments for the six months ended 
June 30 reflect a much improved 


position resulting from sharp in- 
crease in sales this year, but also 
reflect the beginnings of an enor- 
mous drain on corporate earnings 
which will result from the new 
revenue act. For example, in the 
three months ended June 30, Gen- 
eral Motors had net income of $46,- 
546,999, better than a million dol- 
lars under the same period of 1939, 
despite a 34 per cent increase 








in sales. This is explained by allo- 
cation of $15,L00,000 to a_ special 
contingency reserve fund to cover 
possible additional taxes applicable 
to earnings in 1940, as well as pos- 
sible future losses in view of con- 
tinuation of disturbed conditions 
abroad; a provision of $6,200,000 to 
cover vacation pay for all hourly 
workers under terms of a recently 
negotiated contract; and a further 
$5,500,000 to cover additional fed- 
eral corporate income taxes. Thus 
over one-third of second quarter 
earnings had to be set aside in 
order to more adequately cover spe- 
cial contingencies. 


Reported earnings of GM for the 
second quarter do not include $1,- 
183,858 realized abroad which canr- 
not be transferred to the United 
States because of exchange restric- 
tions, and furthermore these e2arn- 
ings do not include any realized by 
Adam Opel A. G. in Germany. 
This, the report prosaically states, is 
“due to the inability to obtain in- 
formation from Germany.” 

Studebaker profits for six months 
of this year were close to one mil- 
lion, better than 20 per cent ahead 
of last year. Nash--Kelvinator in- 
creased its profit in the quarter 
almost nine times over last year, 
the total being $901,939. Nine- 
month profit of the current fiscal 
year beginning Oct. 1 practically 
duplicated the figure of the pre- 
ceding fiscal nine months—$1,330,- 
934—the only difference being that 
the latter was a loss. 


New Pontiac Foundry Opens 


Pontiac foundry modernization 
program, mentioned here recently, 
has now been completed and daily 
iron capacity boosted to 785 tons. 
Superintendent Omer L. Allen must 
be having his hands full in keeping 
the new equipment running smooth- 
ly, for he is too busy to See callers. 
Core sand handling and drying 
equipment has been installed to 
treat 400 tons every eight hours. 
In the foundry proper, 3700 square 
feet have been added to accommo- 
date two 27-tons per hour cupolas. 
Slag from cupolas is removed by a 
conveyor and immediately quenched 
in water so as to break it up 
thoroughly. 

Thirty years of progress in Buick 
ears was strikingly demonstrated 
last Wednesday in Detroit when a 
parade of the 1910 Buick Bug was 
followed by Harley J. Earl’s car of 
the future (see STEEL, April 8, p. 
27) and the standard 1940 Buick. 
Event was in honor of the Flint, 
Mich., motor festival, in session 
this week. Special guests included 
Louis Chevrolet, whose namesake 
now comes off assembly lines at 
a rate of about 1,000,000 a year, 
and E. A. deWaters, chief engineer 
at Buick when the old Bug model 
was built. 
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No Substitute 
for EXPERIENCE 


NEw DEPARTURE has helped .solve so many bearing problems and ~ 
has created so many “new departures’ in ball bearings, that almost 
never do manufacturers encounter problems on which New Departure 
has not had actual experience — for which there is no substitute. 


New. Departure, Division of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 


‘NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
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@ ALL MANUFACTURERS of durable 
goods should obtain a copy of a booklet 
entitled “Capital Goods Industries and Fed- 
eral Income Taxation,” and study it care- 
fully. It was prepared by the Machinery 
and Allied Products institute and may be 
obtained by addressing the institute at 221 
North LaSalle street, Chicago. 

This booklet analyzes the frequently- 
heard complaint that the existing federal 
income tax law discriminates against the 
durable goods industries in that a _ two- 
year carryover period for equalizing losses 
against profits is not sufficient for these 
industries. This is because purchases of 
durable goods are postponable, so that the 
durable goods industries are much more 
subject to cyclical swings than the con- 
sumption goods industries. That is, while 
in times of depression the public continues 
to buy food, clothing, drugs, gasoline and 
cigarettes, industry promptly discontinues 
or minimizes its purchases of machine tools 
and construction of new plant buildings. 


Study Shows Two-Year Loss Equalization 


Term Penalizes Durable Goods Producers 


MAPI studied the earnings histories of 
a large number of companies, including dur- 
able goods and consumption goods com- 
panies, over the ten-year period of 1929- 
1938. 

It found, on the basis of 100 per cent for 
1929, the durable goods companies’ profits 
percentages were 50.1 in 1930, 5.9 in 1934, 
23.4 in 1935, 51.9 in 1936, 69.8 in 1937 and 
14.2 in 1938. Their deficits averaged —8.5 
per cent in 1931, —-38.2 in 1932 and —12.6 
in 1933. 

On the other hand, also on the basis of 
1929 as 100 per cent, the consumption goods 
companies averaged the following percen- 
tages in projits: 85.1 in 1930, 64.2 in 1931, 
45.3 in 1932, 60.8 in 1933, 64.2 in 1934, 64.2 


Congressmen Should Know 


in 1935, 77.6 in 1936, 69.1 in 1937, 55.3 in 
1938. 

Over 1931-1938, 77.1 per cent.of the con- 
sumer goods manufacturers paid out less 
than one-fifth of their profits as taxes, 
whereas only 46.5 per cent of the capital 
goods manufacturers were so fortunate. 
On the other hand, 21 per cent of the 
capital goods manufacturers paid out more 
than two-fifths of their profits over the 
eight-year period, as against 5.3 per cent 
of the consumer goods companies. Some 
capital goods manufacturers actually paid 
in taxes more than their entire profit over 
this eight-year period. 


With New Tax Bill Imminent Business 
Should Demand Proper Remedial Action 


How long a carryover period should be 
allowed to capital goods manufacturers? 
MAPI’s finding is that if the two-year pe- 
riod had been in effect during the 1929- 
1938 decade only 19.2 per cent of the capi- 
tal gcods manufacturers would have offset 
their losses completely. It would have tak- 
en a little more than nine years for all of 
them to equalize losses. In six years about 
two-thirds of them, 66.2 per cent, would 
have offset losses. MAPI’s conclusion is 
that a six-year period would be fair to 
the majority—and is supported in this con- 
clusion by Great Britain’s adoption of the 
six-year period in 1926. 

MAPI's booklet has been prepared spe- 
cifically for the purpose of making these 
facts clear to members of congress. Dur- 
able goods manufacturers should immedi- 
ately follow through by calling on their 
congressmen for fair treatment in the mat- 
ter of the loss carryover. Such action is 
vitally important right now in view of the 
fact that congress—at a time when huge 
additional revenues are needed by the gov- 
ernment—is about to pass a new tax bili. 
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The BUSINESS TREND 











Further Gains Noted in 


Some Industrial Lines 


@ LARGE order backlogs and continued inflow of 
new business in some instances are sustaining in- 
dustrial activity at encouragingly high levels, par- 
ticularly in the heavy industries. Near capacity op- 
erations are maintained in the shipbuilding, machine 
tool, aircraft, steel and heavy equipment industries, 
with no letup in prospect for the immediate future. 
Reflecting the sharp seasonal decline in automo- 
bile production in recent weeks, STEEL’S index of 
activity lost ground during this period. For the week 
ended July 27 the index eased 2.6 points to 103.4, 
compared with 106 recorded the previous week, and 





corresponding period of last year. 


the 
Steelmaking operations advanced to a new 1940 high 
during the week of July 27, and current indications 


86.8 in 


point to further gains. The national steel rate stood 
at 89.5 per cent in that week, a gain of 1% points 
over the previous week’s average. A year ago the 
steel rate was at the 60 per cent level. 

Electric power consumption during the latest pe- 
riod increased 11.1 per cent over the previous week’s 
total, and compared favorably with the 2,641,458,000 
kilowatts consumed during the week of Dec. 23, 1939, 
the all-time record. 
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Increased accuracy and lower 
costs resulting from improved 
production methods enlarge 
field for fine-pitch gears; pro- 


duction up 66 per cent, rejec- 


tions reduced 19.5 per cent 


in typical examples 
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Fig. 1—This gap cutter, making a 11-tooth 

32-pitch gear. increased production 66 per 

cent, stepped up number of pieces between 
grinds by 800 per cent 








By D. T. HAMILTON 


Fellows Gear Shaper Co. 
Springfield, Vt 


Fine-Piteh Gears 


@ UNTIL recently, fine-pitch gears (30 pitch and finer) were used 
largely in the watch and clock industries where these gears and 
equipment for making them were initially developed. The epicy- 
cloidal form of tooth, or variations of it, have been used exten- 
sively in gears for clocks and watches, possibly because when equip- 
ment originally was developed for cutting these fine-pitch gears, 
the advantages of the involute system were not so apparent as 
they are today. 

An important recent development is the rapidly increasing 
use of fine-pitch gears in such products as motion picture cameras, 
geared camera shutters, projectors, recording devices, meters, in- 
dicators, range finders, etc. For functional reasons, the tooth 
forms developed by the watch industry are not considered satis- 
factory for these applications. Therefore many of these industries 
have adopted the involute system, using generating tools and equip- 
ment for producing fine-pitch gears. 

The increased demand for means of producing accurate fine- 
pitch gears led the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. to develop the gap-type 
cutter, a new production tool with a number of important advan- 
tages. This cutter differs from the ordinary gear shaper cutter in 
that it is always made with groups of teeth separated by gaps 
and with the teeth in each group equal in number to those on 
the work. 

Figs. 2 and 3, for instance, show typical systems developed 
for producing fine-pitch gears using the gap-type cutter. 

Shown in Fig. 2 is a “series’’ gap, separate teeth being used 
for roughing and finishing when two cuts are necessary or desir- 
able. This particular cutter is designed to take one roughing and 
one finishing cut and is provided with two gaps so two gears 
are produced at each complete revolution of the cutter. In some 
cases it is advantageous to divide the cutting among three sets 
of teeth. Gears made from brass and soft materials such as alumi- 
num and zinc alloys, etc., are finished in one cut. High-precision 
gears and those made from “stringy’’ material of poor machin- 
ability usually require more than one cut. 

The cutter in Fig. 3 has a total of 60 teeth. The pinion to 
be cut has 10 teeth. The cutter is made with two gaps, there 
being two stages of roughing and one set of finishing teeth on 
each “lobe.” Roughing and finishing teeth are made the same 


Abstract from paper presented at 24th annual meeting of the American 
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length but differ in thickness, the finishing teeth being only a 
few thousandths of an inch thicker than the second stage rough- 
ing teeth. This arrangement leaves as little stock as possible 
on the sides of the pinion teeth for the finishing cut. Hence de- 
flection is reduced to a minimum. On gears of 40 pitch and 
finer, from 0.001 to 0.002-inch of material usually is sufficient to 
leave on the side of the teeth for the finishing cut. 


Typical work done by cutters such as these is in producing 
a pull-down drive shaft pinion for a motion picture projection 
shutter. This gear has 21 teeth, 48 normal pitch, 30-degree helix 
angle. When manufacture of this gear was changed over to the 
use of gap-type cutter system just described, production was in- 
creased 70 per cent and the number of pieces produced between 
grinds was increased 400 per cent. Rejections formerly 30 per 
cent were cut to only 1 per cent. 

The mating gear for the above is made from brass, staked 
onto a steel shaft prior to cutting the shaft. When changed over 
to gap-type cutters, production on this gear was increased 44 per 
cent and number of pieces between cutter grinds stepped up some 
800 per cent. Rejections were cut from 20 to 0.5 per cent. 

Fig. 1 shows a small shoulder gear made from steel, cut one 
at a time and finished in one cut. It has 11 teeth and is 32 pitch. 
Production was increased 66 per cent and the number of pieces be- 
tween grinds was increased 800 per cent when changed over te 
gap-type cutting. These are only a few of the many examples on 
which production costs were reduced. One user saved over $20,- 
000 in a single year through the application of gap-type cutters. 

The only change necessary in the regular gear shaper to ap- 
ply gap-type cutters is the addition of a cam-operated limit switch 
to stop rotation of the cutter at the desired point relative to the 
gap in the cutter. The gap-type cutter has the additional advan- 
tage in that no overtravel is necessary to complete the gear. 

The regular high-speed gear shaper has a much larger ca- 
pacity than that required by the majority of users of fine-pitch 
gears. To meet the insistent demand for equipment especially 
adapted to the cutting of small gears, two new machines have re- 
cently been developed—a straightline gear generator and a fine- 
pitch gear shaper. Use of the first machine is confined exclusively 
to cutting external gears, but the second can be employed for 
cutting both external and internal, spur and helical gears, and 
both machines can be equipped with automatic loading devices, 
etc., to obtain high production rates at Icw cost. The fine-pitch 
gear shaper thus meets requirements of those manufacturers who 
have a large variety of gears to cut in relatively small lots. 

The straightline gear generator is more limited in capacity 
but has the advantage that it can be used for finer pitches. The 
rack cutter can be made of finer pitch than the pinion-type cutter, 
and it can be applied more easily where the gear teeth are of non- 
involute shape or are to be “topped,” a necessary requirement 
in the fine-pitch fieid. 

The rack-type cutter used on a straightline gear generator 
can be made with several groups of teeth separated by gaps. For 
example, one such cutter is intended for cutting three different 
gears and has four groups of teeth—the first group for cutting 
a 40-tooth gear, the next 30 teeth and the last two groups of 11 
teeth each. This particular cutter is 100 pitch. 

While it might be assumed that this type of cutter is imprac- 

(Please turn to Page 85) 


Fig. 2. (Top)—Series gap cutter, used when two cuts are desired. Fig. 3. 
(Next to top)—Three cuts are provided here, two roughing and one ‘in- 
ishing stage 
Fig. 4. (Next to bottom)—Thin blanks held in a loading fixture. Fig. 5. 
(Bottom)—Handling a small pinion with a comparatively small hole, using 
serrated lower drive bushing and arbor 
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New type bearing is made by sintering powdered metals on to a 


steel backing strip. 


matrix formed by sintered surface. 


@ TESTS have recently been completed and produc- 
tion will be started shortly on an entirely new type 
of steel back, high-lead babbitt precision bearing 
which engineers declare will increase engine bearing 
life over 200 per cent—an important development. 
The new bearing withstands the extreme operating 
conditions of high compression ratios, greatly in- 
creased power output per cubic inch of displacement, 
high crankshaft speeds and terrific piston pressures. 

In conjunction with other design developments, it 
will enable Buick’s valve-in-head engines to take full 
advantage of the economy and performance possibi!- 
ities of the new high-octane fuels available to motor- 
ists this fall. The result will be more power, more 
miles per gallon of gas, greater acceleration and all 
around engine performance throughout the entire 
speed range. Developed co-operatively with special- 
ists of the Moraine Products division of General Mo- 


High-grade babbit then is anchored into 


Bearing life upped 200% 


tors, the bearing will be used exclusively in Buick 
engines. 

More than two years’ intensive test work shows 
convincing evidence that the new bearing provides 
an increase of at least 200 per cent in useful life over 
the best bearings heretofore available as well as 
other desirable properties vital to trouble-free engine 
performance. 

Dramatic fact about this new bearing material 
is that its final development had beginnings in an 
idea—a basis theory regarding an ideal bearing struc 
ture. Stated briefly, it was felt that a precision type 
steel-back bearing should provide a porous matrix 


Fig. 1. (Left)—-Micrograph shows how the babbitt is held 
mechanically in voids of the matrix 
Fig. 2. (Right)—Coiled steel strip at lower left passes through 
roller leveler to room where matrix powders are fed onto 
surface for moving strip 
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or foundation which would be firmly bonded to the 
steel backing; provide a corrosion-resistant bearing 
material which would impregnate the “spongy” ma- 
trix, thus developing an everlasting bond both metal- 
lurgical and mechanical in nature. 

That was the ideal conception. Its realization had 
to await the results of parallel studies to determine 
the exact nature of the matrix structure and the 
exact metallurgical character of the bearing material 
itself. 

Then finally, the laboratory product had to be trans- 
lated into a production reality by the development 
cf a unique manufacturing process. 

A mass of experimental evidence and service his- 
tory indicated that the most suitable alloy for bear- 
ing material is the high-lead babbitt type which has 
high wear and corrosion resistance. In addition, it 
was agreed that the alloy should be relatively soft 
to prevent rapid wear of crankshaft journals and 
pins, thus retaining the original bearing fits and, 
consequently, maintaining fine balance and smooth 
running characteristics of the engine in which it is 
used. 

Fatigue: While high-grade high-lead babbitt ma- 
terial has been used for many years, its most useful 
properties were not completely realized up to this 
time because of a tendency toward fatigue failure. 
Fortunately, accumulated service history showed un- 
mistakably that fatigue failure, as evidenced by 
cracking and actual breaking out of portions of the 
bearing surface, was related to the use of a relatively 
thick layer of babbitt. 

Studies revealed that practically all fatigue cracks 
were typically of about the same depth. Incipient 
fatigue failure begins in the form of fine radial 


Fig. 3. (Upper right)—After sintering and compressing 

matrix, strip passes through 3-stage babbitting machine 

from left to right in this diagram. Thickness sizing sta- 
tion at extreme right 


Fig. 4. (Below)—Final stage on second process line. Milling 
machine at extreme left has conventional down-cut tools in 
first stage, climb-cutting cutters for second stage. Blanking 
press at extreme right 
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cracks or fissures in the surface, growing in depth 
with time. Eventually, at a certain depth these radia! 
cracks are joined by short circumferential cracks 
deep in the structure of the metal. And when this 
network of cracks is completed, fairly large areas of 
metal loosen and tear or melt out of the bearing with 
damaging results. 

Further work showed that if an extremely thin 
layer of bearing material were employed, incipient 
fatigue cracks no longer developed. Moreover, if 
radial cracks did develop under certain conditions, 
there was no opportunity for the development of the 
connecting circumferential responsible for 
the tearing out of chunks of the bearing material. 


cracks 


Bonding: Obviously some difficulty can be antici- 
pated in bonding and securing permanently an ex- 
tremely thin layer of babbitt. Here enters the ‘ma- 
trix’’ which plays such a vital part in the new bear- 
ing. This matrix consists of a mixture of pure pow- 
ders of copper and nickel in the proportions of 60 
per cent copper, 40 per cent nickel. This powder coat- 
ing is applied under accurately controlled conditions, 
then “sintered” by subjecting to a temperature of 2000 
degrees Fahr. in a special electric furnace. 

.he practical effect of this treatment is to produce 
a durable bonding of the matrix to the steel back 
an actual chemical bond which becomes a part of the 
steel strip. The powder particles are fused to the stee}, 
becoming a strong sponge-like structure containing 
myriads of interlaced pores or voids and hook-like 
ends which the babbitt impregnates while in the 
molten state. Fig. 1 shows clearly how the babbitt 
fills all of the voids and pores in the matrix. 


(Please turn to Page 78) 
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HANDLING 


Handling for Welding 


Low-cost high-quality work dependent upon proper handling 


equipment. 


tioners 


& ALTHOUGH a good many years 
have passed since some 2,300,000 
limestone blocks of 2% tons each 
were assembled by manual effort 
to form the great pyramid, there 
is still too much archaic thought 
about materials handling. Proper 
mechanical handling can improve 
the overall efficiency of any weld- 
ing plant to a remarkable degree. 

The backbone of the materials 
handling system in the weldery 
usually is the traveling crane. Com- 
bining high speed movement of raw 
materials and _ finished products 
with ample lifting capacity, this 
unit may perform a multitude of 
important functions. Usually the 
crane starts work at the receiving 
end of the plant where plates and 
shapes are unloaded from freight 
ears or trucks. From this point 
the steel is carried to stock or to 
jayout. 


Work Delivered by Crane 


Assume the crane has carried the 
raw steel from the gondola to the 
layout bench, the first point where 
the material must be handled for 
men to perform certain operations 
upon it. Often the steel is placed 
upon the floor where layout men 
work on hands and knees. How- 
ever, this is not the best practice. 
Layout benches and tables at prop- 
er working level should be supplied 
wherever possible to eliminate 
cramped working positions. 

From layout department, a trav- 
eling crane usually delivers the 
material to the torch cutting de- 
partment, shears or machine shop. 
Where these other departments are 
not in a direct line with the bay 
through which the crane operates, 
narrow gage cars may be used to 
transport the pieces or the work 
may be skidded to an adjoining 
crane bay for transportation by a 
second crane. 

In torch cutting, there is need for 
further materials handling equip- 
ment. Steel horses or supports pro- 
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essential. 


Overhead and jib cranes supplemented by posi- 


Caster tables 


By HAROLD LAWRENCE 


vide many points of contact, while 
leaving the largest possible amount 
of free space for slag to drop 
through—quite necessary for effi- 
cient cutting. 

If hose and electric cable are 
suspended from light overhead 
frames, it is posible to reduce 
difficulties from kinked hose and 
cable that always manages to in- 
terfere with the operator. 


Tote Boxes Increase Efficiency 


Large gas cut pieces may be 
handled individually by traveling 
crane. Small pieces may be carried 
a number at a time in a tote box. 
Large welding shops often utilize 
tote boxes in a wide variety of sizes 
and shapes to hold all classes of 
small parts. Use of a tote box permits 
the crane to carry nearly capacity 
loads on every trip. Thus expen- 
sive equipment is worked to best 
advantage. 

At the shear is an opportunity to 
use effectively another important 
piece of handling apparatus, the 
caster table. Casters on swivel 
joints at the level of the shear 
blades will enable the Shear men 
to handle large pieces without mak- 
ing the crane wait to feed the shear. 
Properly designed tables actually 
will permit the men to handle 
shearing with greater speed than 
when the crane holds the plate in 
front of the shear. Too, use of 
similar tables at discharge side of 
the shear makes for ease of piling 
for further crane lifts. 

Jib cranes are found to be valu- 
able helps throughout the entire 
welding shop. Often loads must be 
held in one position for a long 
time. 

If the traveling crane is used 
for surh work, it is tied up so 
some sections of the shop do not 
receive proper crane service. For 
such work, the jib crane is unsur- 


shear found valuable 


passed. Jibs of adequate capacity 
can be located at strategic points in 
the welding and other departments 
to allow the welder or machine 
operator to position his own work 
as he desires. In this manner work- 
men are free of the temptation to 
lift loads by hand that are too 
heavy. Thus accidents often can 
be reduced in number and _ fre- 
quency. 

Present plant practice dictates 
the welding of as many subassem- 
blies as possible before completing 
the weldment. Here again, jib 
cranes may be used to full capacity, 
reserving heavier overhead cranes 
for final assemblies. 


Oven Cars Facilitate Work 


Heating furnaces for stress re- 
lieving, forging and pressing are 
essential units. Here efficient han- 
dling equipment will do much to 
permit quick, easy movement of 
large masses, many at high tem- 
peratures. Roller tables and refrac- 
tory lined cars help here. From 
heating furnaces to forging ham- 
mers and presses, roll tables will 
provide simple and effective con- 
veyance. Reduction of operator 
fatigue and lessening of overheat- 
ing from the heavy manual work 
of moving hot bulky objects quickly 
pays for the small cost of power- 
driven roller tables. For stress re- 
lieving of completed units, oven 
cars appear the best solution al- 
though some shops use furnaces 
with removable roofs or ends. Type 
of product influences the choice 
somewhat. Large weldments most 
always involve car-type ovens. 

Often, vessels are removed from 
the heating furnace while they are 
red _ hot. Here ingenious crane 
hooks may be attached to the ves- 
sel so a crane may carry it to a 
point where it may be cooled in 
still air. Similarly, some stainless 
stee] assemblies are removed from 
the furnace hot and either sprayed 
with water for annealing or if of 
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Photo shows the Super-Diamond Pattern of “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plate. Provides safe tread from any angle 


od 


The real cost of floors e e e For safety that pays dividends—on traffic 
aisles, stair treads, factory floors, refinery towers—modern industry relies on “A.W.” 
Rolled Steel Floor Plate. Here is profitable insurance against costly disabilities. No worn 
and slippery surfaces to endanger men on foot. No cracks or ridges to upset hand trucks. 
Oil-proof, heat-proof, fire-proof, crack-proof. Can be cut to any shape, and installed 
without disturbing production. Write for folder giving complete engineering data. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. :: SINCE 1826: : pistricT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES—Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati,Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Houston, New Orleans, St. Paul, Pittsburgh, Roanoke, Sanford, N.C.,St.Louis, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal—A. C. Leslie & Co. propucts IncLuDE—Steel Products in Carbon, Copper or Alloy Analyses: : Sheared 
Steel Plates : : Hot Rolled Sheets and Strip : : “A.W.” Rolled Steel Floor Plates: : Billets, Blooms and Slabs : : “Swede” Pig Iron : : Reading Cut Nails 





thin section, allowed to cool in air. 

All these handling devices have 
been found helpful as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of a weld- 
ing plant. There is one outstand- 
ing mechanism, however, _ that 
really warms the cockles of the cost- 


conscious superintendent’s heart 
more than any other. That is the 
positioner. Direct labor savings 


of from 30 to 50 per cent are every 
day happenings where the position- 
er is employed. A further material 
savings of 5 to 7 per cent in weld- 
ing rod consumption may result. 


Cuts Costs in All Directions 


From the viewpoint of the de- 
signer, a stronger weld may be de- 
posited by flat-position electrodes. 
Here, again, the welder may select 
the electrode that it the easiest to 
apply. Electrodes can be burned to 
a short stub with almost no waste. 
Also the work can be positioned to 
keep all welds at proper working 
height, adding to ease of control- 
ing the are and deposited high 
quality metal. Resulting increased 
production and quality saves over- 
head as well as direct labor. 

Improvement of weld appearance 
also comes about from strict atten- 
tion to work positioning. Revolv- 
ing turntables easily allow circular 
and cylindrical products to be kept 
in position while weld metal is 
being deposited. Even welds of 
uniform appearance keep finishing 
expenses to a minimum, too. 

Positioning tables eliminate need 
for excessive crane service as they 
allow the welder to manipulate the 
work to suit his convenience with- 
out calling upon the overhead 
crane, 

Size of part to be welded is not 
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Left, positioner may handle large work 
by supporting unit from floor as 
shown here. Right. positioner is es- 
pecially helpful in welding circular or 
cylindrical objects. Courtesy Ransome 
Concrete Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. 


limited to the size of positioning 
platen as larger parts may over- 
hang the table without causing any 
difficulty. Where extremely large 
parts must be positioned, the posi- 
tioner may be raised some distance 
off the floor for most effective 
operation. See accompanying illus- 
trations. 

Gantries for positioning auto- 
matic welding heads are important 
new devices as they position the 
welding head over the work in addi- 
tion to traversing the welding unit 

(Please turn to Page 87) 
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Improves Jetal Process 
To Give Deeper Color 


@ By Converting the Jetal process 
(for applying a black, corrosion and 
rust-resistant finish to steel) to a 
2-bath system, Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., has 
improved the process to such an ex- 
tent that now a deeper black coating 
is possible, with simpler manipula- 
tion and control of the solution. 

For Jetalizing, two steel tanks are 
required, Tank A should be kept at 
280 to 290 degrees Fahr., and tank 
B at 305 to 315 degrees Fahr. Three 
water-rinsing operations are now 
involved, which may be carried out 
in one or more steel tanks. The 
water containing the drag-out should 
be used to replace evaporation losses 





from both Jetal tanks, but the iron 
in this drag-out water must be re- 
moved before it is returned to the 
system. This may be done either 
by filtration or by allowing the iron 
precipitate to settle and siphoning 
off the clear water. It is customary 
to use a final hot rinse to speed up 
the drying operation but drying in 
warm air is practicable. 

The process can color all steels ex- 
cept those high in nickel and chro- 
mium. 

However, cast iron and some spe- 
cial steels may require deviations 
from the routine process. 

The first step of the process is to 
remove excess grease or oil from 
the work. Then the work is dipped 
in the alkaline rinse water contain- 
ing the drag-out. In many cases. 
as with hardened steel surfaces, it 
is advisable to give the cleaned work 
a short dip in cold dilute acid to se- 
cure a deeper black in a _ shorter 
time. 

Heavy scale or rust should be 
removed in a pickle. The acid dip 
must be followed with a water rinse 
before placing it in the drag-out 
rinse. From the drag-out rinse, the 
wet work is placed immediately in 
the Jetal B solution where it re- 
mains until the desired depth of 
black is obtained. This operation is 
followed by a rinse in the cold drag- 
out tank, and then with another cold 
rinse, and finally the hot rinse, to 
remove the final traces of the solu- 
tion. 

The time required for the Jetal 
dips varies with the class of work, 
but in general, ranges from about 
2 to 5 minutes in each one of the 
tanks. 
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No. 3 MACHINE—Capacity 95/8" rounds 
To fill a requirement of the Rearmament Program— 


we are manufacturing a line of Hydraulic Heavy 


Duty Cold Sawing Machines—equipped with nine 


speeds—and built in conformity with the most 


approved machine tool design and workmanship. 
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TARENELAND QE QQ WIATSRNRGEA 


FACTORY: CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BETWEEN HEATS 


WITH Shorty 


® Say fellers: 

Down in the rail mill the other day 
the gang was discussin’ the term “fish- 
plate.’ They were havin’ a heck of 
a time gettin’ the question settled but 
they finally came to a conclusion that 
was agreeable to all concerned. 

Where did they get the name of fish- 
plate for that short flat steel bar that’s 
used for holdin’ the ends of two rails 
And they talked, ’n ar- 
gued, ‘n sputtered with one another 
over the question ‘till you’da thought 
most anytime there would ‘ave come 
a real blowup. But the atmosphere 
cleared ‘way finally when one of the 
ol’ hands ‘vanced his explanation. 

“You guys wanna know where the 
name of fishplate comes from?”, asked 
Squinty Garvin. “Well, sir, I'll give 
y my ‘pinion: It ’s a plate they hang 
outside fish markets to advertise their 
minnies, if y’ ask me.” 

Quick as a wink Red Brown who 
tends the hot bed grabbed the beak 
of Squinty’s cap ‘n yanked ‘er down 
over 1S 


together ? 


eyes. 

“Your all haywire,” sez Red. <A 
fishplate *s that thing they pass over 
the counter to y’ down at the hash 
house on Fridays .. .” 


Jus’ Escapes a Duckin’ 


have time to finish his 
The “Blitzkrieg” broke. 
The gang pounced on ‘im, ’n down he 


Red didn’t 
explanation. 
went. “Gold fish bowl for you, son,” 
one of ‘em shouted, and they picked 
‘im up ‘n started carryin’ ‘im  ’cross 
the aisle toward the water tank over 
at the 

It wasn't his kickin’ ‘n wigglin’ that 
duckin’. It 


hydrant. 


saved Red from a was 
ol’ Dad Harlan. 

“Hey, you guys,’ Dad sez. “What 
You think 
you're practicin’ that thing they calls 
Huh? Y’ want the big 
boss down on your necks? Now tell 


in ‘Ils goin’ on here? 
‘safety first?’ 
me what you fellers are up to. Come 


with “er.” 
Before any of the strong-arm squad 


on—oul 


could answer, Red speaks up, ’n sez: 
“I was jus’ givin’ the boys my_ver- 
sion of the term fishplate but I guess 


they misunderstood me, Dad.” 
“Yeh, Dad, he was tryin’ to spout 
off somethin’ "bout a fish bein’ out of 
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water and we wanted to ’commodate 
‘im. He’d ’av been in the tank surer 
‘ll if you hadn’t come along.” 

“You guys serious, or aren't y’?” 
inquired ol’ Dad. 

“Serious as they make ’em,” replied 
Squinty, winkin’ at the rest of the 
bunch. 


OV Man Had the “Dope” 
“Yeh?” sez Dad. “Well then I'll 


tell y’ somethin’ you're tryin’ to learn. 
The first fishplates were cast in the 
form of a fish that had been split 
through the middle. When they were 
put together they looked for all the 
world like a model of a fish. Can’t 
recall who first made ’em but he pat- 
ented ‘em under the name of fishplate. 
The mills abandoned the fish-form 
of plate some years ago in favor of 
the rectangular bar now used to con- 
nect the ends of rails but retained the 
original name. Now y’ got the story.” 

“Much “bliged, Dad ol’ Topper. 
That answers the question.” 

And as ol’ Dad continued on his 
way, Squinty sez, “They don’t make 
‘em any finer than the ol’ man. Jus’ 
when a feller needs a friend, ‘long 
he comes ‘n gives y a lift. Tellya 
somethin’, guys, we're goin’ to miss 
ol’ Dad one of these days when they 
pension ‘im off. Pity we don’t ’ay 
more like ‘im ‘round the mill. He's 
one of the old school that sent many 
a rail ‘cross that there hot bed straight 
An’ what ’s more—the ol’ 

whizzed over them rails 
Yes, sir, wish 


as a die. 
locomotives 
like nobody’s business. 
we ‘ad more like ol’ Dad in our coun 
try.” 

“Be modern, Squinty. Be modern, 
why don’t y’, huh? What in ’ll do y’ 
want an ol’ guy like Dad struttin’ 
‘round the mill for, when y’ can get 
a lotta good kids out of school, rarin’ 
to go—a lotta kids that can put more 
rails ‘cross the hot bed than the ol’ 
man ever thought he could. An’ speak- 
in’ ‘bout locomotives. Say son, there's 
many a young ‘locomotive’ waiting 
for ‘is chance to hook on to a train 
load of work and he'll still be pullin’ 
when the ol’ man is stoppin’ at the 
tank to take on water.” 

“Let me tell y’ somethin’, Red,” sez 








one of the mill hands. “There is many 
an ol’ locomotive puffin’ her way 
toward the west that'll pull jus’ as hard 
toward the east when she’s uncoupled 
and turned ‘round toward the Atlan- 
tic. Get what I mean, Red? Get 
me, huh? Well, Dad’s one of them 
kind. Soft pedal that stuff you're 
spoutin’ "bout the ol’ man. That ‘fifth 
column’ stuff belongs ‘cross the wa- 
ter—not over here, understand?” 
“Yeh, guess you're right. Guess we 
do need some of the advice like the ol’ 
man passes out now ’n then. Used 
to ’av an ol’ Dad like ’im myself who 
steered me right when he was livin’. 
“Now you're talkin’ sense, son. Y’ 
got you're feet on the ground now. 
First, y’ were talkin’ like the poor fish 
we thought y’ were. You'd ‘av kept 
up you're nonsense we'd ’av ducked 
y in the tank sure as ‘ll, son. But 
you're down to earth now, so let’s 
drink out of the same dipper, put on 
the hand-leathers ag’in and be rarin’ 
to go after the first rail when the 
mill blows up ag’in. Whatda say?” 
And after they went to their sta- 
tions in the mill, I picked up the same 
dipper out of the water pail, took a 
big swig, and sez to myself: “Not 
a bad gang to ’av runnin’ your mill, 
huh?” 
Well, so long fellers. Much obliged 
for your letters. I'll be seein’ you. 


Shah 





Develops Steel Alloy 
For Electric Industry 


@ A nonmagnetic, free-machining 
alloy stee] possessing low magnetic 
permeability with improved mechan- 
ical properties developed especially 
for the electrical industry is an- 
nounced by Jessop Steel Ce., Wash- 
ington, Pa. It has a magnetic per- 
meability of only 1.003 to 1.006 at 
1000 Oersteds magnetizing force at 
temperatures from sub-zero to _ boil- 
ing. 

Another desirable property of this 
steel is its high electrical resistance 
(69 to 71 microhms per centimeter) 
which reduces current eddy loss con- 
siderably. In the annealed condition, 
it has tensile strength of 80,000 to 
110,000 pounds per square inch; yield 
point of 35,000 to 60,000 pounds; 
elongation in 2 inches 25 to 50 per 
cent; reduction of area 30 to 60 per 
cent. Its Izod impact value at room 
temperature is 80 foot-pounds. 

The steel can be formed, welded, 
machined or blanked readily, and it 
can be uzed in numerous parts of 
electrical equipment. 
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1500 TONS OF Sree, 


PUTS THE SPRING 
IN AMERICA’S STEP 


Ever wonder why even your oldest shoes don’t 
get fallen arches, but instead always maintain 
their springiness? It's because of a little metal 
shank piece put in the shoe arch asa reinforce- 


ment. Here is another example of the impor- 
tance of steel in your daily life. 


Each year 
4500 tons of steel go to make these little metal 


shanks for 250,000,000 pairs of shoes. 


The comfort, safety, convenience of almost every moment 
of our day depends on steel. We enjoy food delicacies 


from all over the world that could never reach us except 
for steel cans made of tin plate. 


Our food is cooked on 
a steel range, in sanitary enameled steel utensils. 


We 
work at steel machines, steel typewriters, or steel desks 
in buildings made safer by steel framework. We travel 
by automobile, train, ship or plane made of steel. Our 
clothing, newspapers, movies are made by steel equip- 
ment. And at the end of the day we bathe in a steel 
tub, and sleep in a bed made comfortable by steel 
springs. 


Youngstown makes the steel for countless of these 
uses. Every man in our mills knows he is working 
for your convenience and safety, and is proud of it. 

Men are the most important factors in steel. 


It is 
because of our men that buyers know they can 
depend on Youngstown’s steel. 


Sheets - Plates - Pipe and Tubular Products 
Condui - Tin Plate - Bars - Rods - Wire 
Nails - Tie Plates and Spikes 
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New 


type furnace, 





A Tubular Furnace 


a horizontal 


cylinder, 


affords uni- 


great 


formity of heating over temperature range sufficiently large 


to encompass 





@ A RECENT development is a 
new and improved type of tubular 
furnace used for normalizing up to 
1750 degrees Fahr., and for drawing 
at temperatures as low as 800 de- 
grees Fahr. It handles steel pipe 
from 2 to 14 inches in diameter. 
An outstanding feature is that the 
furnace is capable of holding the 
same close temperature uniformity 
at both the lower and higher temper- 
atures. 

The furnace makes use of a driven 
roller hearth and all bearings are 
air cooled. In the past, the large 
majority of furnaces for this work 
have been designed using the stand- 
ard vertical walls and sprung arch 
construction. Difficulty has been 
experienced with this type of fur- 
nace in maintaining temperature 
uniformity, particularly at the lower 
temperatures. It is seldom that such 
furnaces can be used satisfactorily 
for both normalizing and drawing. 

Actual operating practice of the 
tubular furnace indicates that the 
gases swirling in the tubular cham- 
ber are responsible for the excellent 
uniformity found during the draw- 
ing treatment. The contour of the 
heating chamber eliminates diffi- 
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normalizing as 


Left. discharge end of new tubular fur- 
nace. Right, entrance end of same unit 


By JOHN H. LOUX 


Engineer 
Salem Engineering Co 
Salem, O. 


culties previously encountered in 
operating rectangular furnaces at 
low temperatures. It is obvious 
that this improvement carries over 
into the normalizing treatment as 
well. 

The furnace is a horizontal cylin- 
der. The circular shell requires 
no buckstays yet has_ superior 
strength. The lining is held rigidly 
in place due to the circular con- 
struction. 

Burners are placed both above and 
helow the driven alloy rollers. They 
fire tangentially into the chamber, 
thus providing the swirling action 
of gases that has proved so desire- 
able and advantageous. Lower 
burners fire into a specially designed 
combustion chamber which serves a 
double purpose: It protects the alloy 
rollers from direct flame impinge- 
ment and, by virtue of its design, 
prevents localized heating of ma- 
terial passing through the furnace. 

Heating rates have been ccnsider- 


well as 


tempering work 


ably increased over past practice, 
and this is attributed to the fact 
that the hot gases circulate around 
and around the material a great 
many times before leaving the heat- 
ing chamber. 

Fuel economy appears to be ex- 
cellent and initial tests showed a 
consumption of 750 cubic feet of 
natural gas per ton when normal- 
izing and considerably less when 
drawing. 

The furnace, which has a heat- 
ing chamber a little over 100 feet 
long, is capable of handling pipe 
up to 14 inches in diameter. The 
lining is designed to permit rapid 
change from one type of work to 
another. The furnace may be 
raised from draw temperature to 
normalizing temperature in one 
hour. It may be lowered from 
normalizing temperature to drawing 
temperature in two hours. When 
lowering the temperature, cold pipe 
need not be put through the furnace 
to cool in two hours. It heats 
about 20 tons per hour when nor- 
malizing and around 18 tons per 
hour when drawing. 

A 100-foct long roller table is 
provided at each end of the furnace 
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Every step in the production of 
Wisconsin Steel is entrusted to highly 
trained technical men. Men who know 
ore and coal ar ‘ob at the mines. 
Men who know coke sup i 
s. Experts work closely with the 
checking, testing, and i 

specting the pig iron and other raw ma- 
terials going into the manufacture © 


steel. Skilled metallurgists keep a con- 
lity of the finished 


stant vigil over the qua 


product. 


August 5, 1940 
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proper. Both of these tables are 
driven and equipped with variable 
speed control. Al! rollers outside 
of the furnace are made of steel 
pipe and are supported on a heavy 
fromework. 

Five zones of temperature con- 
trol are used to bring the material 
up to a uniform heat. Each zone 
of control is equipped with an auto- 
matic recording controlling instru- 
ment which overates in conjunction 
with a proportioning-type gas valve. 

Each zone is further equipped 
with an automatic air-gas_ ratio 
controller. The ratio controller ac- 
tuates a valve in the air line in 
synchronism with the gas control 
valve. Therefcre, a constant ratio 
of air to gas is maintained over 
all rates of firing. This ratio con- 
trol can be set for any type of 
atmosphere desired. It is an im- 
portant feature because surface con- 
ditions must be controlled with 
great care. 

At two points along the length 
of the heating chamber, adjustable 
dampers are provided so a definite 
temperature difference can be main- 
tained on each side of these points 
for special annealing werk. On ordi- 
nary drawing and normalizing treat- 
ments, these dampers are merely 
locked in place and remain so dur- 
ing that particular run of the 
material. 

The furnace lining consists of a 
light weight refractory material, 
backed up with high grade insul- 
ation. 

Special hardburned brick are 
used for a short distance above the 
rollers to prevent gouging should 


a tube happen to work out of line 
on the roller hearth. 

Although the furnace was origin- 
ally designed tc have a capacity of 
15 tons per hour when normalizing, 
it has proved quite capable of heat- 
ing satisfactorily 18 tons per hour 
while drawing, with an even great- 
er capacity at normalizing temper- 
ature. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the furnace is the Leeds & 
Northrup Ravotube used at the dis- 
charge end. The Rayotube is mount- 
ed on a moving mechanism which 
causes it to sweep slowly across 
the furnace chamber back and forth 
sighting first on one tube and then 
on another. 

The temperatures of the tubes are 
recorded on a chart type instrument 
which makes a continuous record 
and checks immediately any slight 
discrepancy in the temperatures of 
the tubes. It has been fcund that 
so long as the tubes are kept at 
least 6 inches away from the walls 
of the furnace a highly satisfactory 
degree of uniformity is maintained 
from the center tubes to the ex- 
treme outside tubes. 

This furnace, along with all aux- 
iliary tables, drives, and temper- 
ature controls was designed and in- 
stalled by the Salem Engineering 
Co., Salem, O. Only two men are 
required for its operation, one at 
each end of the unit. The automatic 
control is grouped on a pane'board 
where an operator can easily see 
at a glance the condition of the 
furnace throughout its entire length. 
Temperatures and speeds can be 
changed from this control location. 


New Cover Inereases Efficiency 


Of Soaking Pit Operations 


Fl BETTER CONTROL of ingot 
heating and greater economy in 
soaking pit operation are features 
of a new pit cover developed by 
» Blaw-Knox Co., 2002 Farmers Bank 
building, Pittsburgh. It provides a 
new way of obtaining a gas-tight 
seal. 

A suspended movable’ apron 
or sealing curtain around the peri- 
phery of the cover effects the seal 
by engaging two sand troughs. Then, 
instead of lifting or lowering the en- 
tire cover to make or break the sand 
seal, only the curtain is moved. 

The sealing curtain, as shown in 
the sketch, is shaped like an _ in- 
verted U. The legs of the U being 
of unequal length. The shorter of 
these engages a sand seal in a por- 
tion of the lower edge of the main 
frame of the cover itself while the 
longer leg engages a sand seal in 
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a water cooled trough mounted on 
top of the pit walls. The seal in 
the upper trough is maintained even 
when the curtain is raised, thereby 
preventing the passage of hot gases 
on the inside of the curtain when the 
cover is partially withdrawn from 
the hole. 

Since the movement of the seal 
curtain requires less than 2 horse- 
power, the mechanism for sealing is 
relatively light in weight. The cur- 
tain itself weighs less than 1000 
pounds.. It moves downward by 
gravity so any foreign material 
tending to prevent full lowering 
will not cause any stress on the 
sealing mechanism. 

Because of the chilling effect from 
the water cooled trough, the sand 
in the seals does not cake but stays 
in a loose and fluid condition. This 
permits the curtain to penetrate the 





sand readily, maintaining a _ con- 
sistent seal. The seal also prevents 
leaking flame from impinging on 
metal parts of the cover and track 
girders. Warpage, often the source 
of much maintenance expense, is 
thus avoided. 

The essential novelty of the pit 
cover is the movement for sealing 
is divorced from the movement of 
the cover. The cover is like a mov- 
able rcof that rolls smoothly to 
cover or uncover the pit. Since it 


























Above sketch shows details of the 
new pit cover 


travels on horizontal rails with 
roller bearing axles, requiring not 
over 5 horsepower for the motive 
drive, there is little wear on the 
cover mechanism as well as on the 
sealing mechanism. 

The combined movements are con- 
trolled through only one master 
switch. 

The two motor controls are inter- 
locked so that the seal apron can 
move only when the cover is posi- 
tioned over the hole. The clear- 
ance between cover and top of pit 
walls can be set by adjusting screws. 

The cover itself can be designed 
for the use of either suspended or 
crowned arch brick. 


Announces Layout Dope 
For Tool Makers 


@ A new layout dope, suitable for 
use by tool and die makers is an- 
nounced by Tamms Silica Co., 228 
North LaSalle street, Chicago. It 
comes in a liquid form ready for 
immediate use. Blue in color, it is 
quick drying and will not rub off. 

A scribe or layout tool shows a 
clear, distinct line on the dope with- 
out chipping or scraping. The prod- 
uct is low priced, and samples are 
available. Also available is a new 
type of blue chalk for checking leaks 
in castings. 
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THE HARDEST KNOWN STEEL SURFACE FOR WEAR RESISTANCE! 
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\ EARS of service are added to Yarway Seatless Blow-off 


Valves because each and every one is equipped with Nitralloy 
Plungers. Yarway considers the Nitralloy Sliding Plunger to 
be the outstanding feature of their valves which are built for 
boiler blow-off pressures up to 2500 Ibs. These plungers as 
illustrated take on a surface which ‘“‘polishes’’ as it wears 
thereby insuring longer life to the packing rings by eliminat- 
ing surface roughness. Just one of the many phases of 
industry that has accepted Nitrided Nitralloy to give longer 
life and greater wear resistance to machine parts. For 
information write The Nitralloy Corporation or any of its 
listed licensees. 


CORPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 


THE NITRALLOY 


230 Park Avenue 


x 
Companies Licensed by The Nitralloy Corporation 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp... Watervliet, N. Y. 


Bethlehem Steel Co............. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America New York, N. Y. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co...... McKeesport, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corporation..... Sr Cleveland, Ohio 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co.............. Canton, Ohio 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Operating and Accredited Nitriding Agents 
Camden, N. J. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Camden Forge Co........... 
Commercial Steel Treating Corp.. 
The Lakeside Steel Improvement Co. 


Lindberg Steel Treating Co..... Ae OS Nee Re Chicago, Il. 
panc~mer 6..........:.. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEG EM TNC. is cis. ig See © Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Metallurgical Corp......... Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Commercial Heat Treating Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Queen City Steel Treating Co...... .. Cincinnati, Ohio 
i eS re Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ontario Research Foundation. . 





{ FEW T 
ote APPLICATIONS 
OF NITRALLOY 


Calender Rolls 
Cams and Camshafts 
Chain Links and Pins 
Connecting Rods 
Crankshafts 
Cylinder Liners 
Die Casting Dies 
and Cores 
Fan Blades 
Fuel Injector Parts 
Gears 
King Pins 
Pinions 
Piston Rods and Rings 
Pump Rotors and 
Sleeves 
Push Rods 


Scale Balances 





YPICAL 
* 


Scale Blocks 

Seaming Rolls 

Seats for Valves 

Shackle Bolts 

Shafts 

Sockets 

Spindles 

Splines 

Sprockets 

Steering Worms 

Tappets 

Valve Gauges 

Valve Seat Rings 

Valve Stems and 
Sleeves 

Water Pump Shafts 

Worms 

Wrenches 

Wrist Pins 














you kegs 


a whirring motors of industry drive millions 


of machines .. . and every one needs oil. 














Turbine oil, textile oil, cylinder oil, cutting oil, oil 
to withstand extreme high temperatures and oil to flow 
freely at zero. 


These are only a few of the specialized lubricants 
industry requires, and to keep production running 
smoothly, each must be exactly fitted to its job. 


Shell refineries make these essential lubricants, and 
Shell field men know how to apply them to best advan- 
tage. Hundreds of case histories show the same result: 
higher operating efficiency . . . and at a lower cost. 


Today, with factories everywhere stepping up produc- 
tion, this Shell service is more important than ever before. The 
wheels must be kept turning, in your plant as in thousands 
of others. And if you have a lubrication problem, of any type, 
we're ready to work with you whenever you say. 
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A New Heat Treatment 
For Gray Cast Tron 


An interrupted or hot quench is found to raise tensile strength 


of gray cast iron from 47,500 to 75,500 p.s.i., jumps impact values 


from 44 to 6l 


@ INTEREST in the “austemper- 
ing” of steel led to the recent dis- 
covery that application of an inter- 
rupted quench treatment is useful 
in improving physical and wear-re- 
sistant properties of cast iron. 

In fact, there is indication that 
using an interrupted quench tends 
to produce the same acicular struc- 
ture or “Bainite’ but the austenite 
in cast iron is not fully transformed 
after norma! holding time in the hot 
quenching bath. Furthermore, at 
room temperature the austenite is 
retained indefinitely until subject- 
ed to either cold work or tem- 
peratures above the quenching 
bath temperature. Unlike steel, the 
rate of cooling cast iron from the 
bath temperature makes no differ- 
ence, the austenite still remaining. 

Fig. 1 shows a typical structure 
resulting from the treatment. The 
needle-like structure is Bainite, the 
white structure austenite. 

Fig. 2 shows the same sample 
after 6 months at room temperature. 
The heat treatment’ given this 
sample began with heating to 1550 
degrees Fahr. Work was held at this 
temperature for 15 minutes, 
quenched to 510 degrees Fahr. and 
held at that temperature for 15 min- 
utes. From this point, the work 
was cooled in air to room tempera- 
ture. 

Analyses of the irons used are 
shown in Table I. 

Fig. 3 is a micrograph of the No. 


foot 


pounds, hardness 


By E. L. BARTHOLOMEW 


Chief Engineer 
United Shoe Machinery Corp 
Beverly, Mass. 


53 iron as cast with a hardness of 
220 brinell. Fig. 4 shows the same 
iron after the interrupted-quench 
treatment with a resulting hardness 
of 388 brinell. 

Figs. 5, 6 and 7 show structures 
of the No. 53 iron resulting from 
various methods of cooling from 
the quenching temperatures. Fig. 
5 shows structure resulting from 
standard cooling treatment in air. 
Fig. 6 was when cooled in asbestos, 
and Fig. 7 shows results of cooling 
in brine. From these it appears the 
rate of cooling from the quenching 
temperature has little effect on the 
resulting structure. 

The molybdenum iron whose 
analysis is given in Table I was 
found as cast to have a hardness of 
223 brinell, tensile strength of 47,- 
500 pounds per square inch, impact 
strength of 44 foot pounds. When 
given the heat treatment outlined 
above, this same iron was found to 
have a hardness of 341 brinell, a 
tensile strength of 75,500 pounds 
per square inch and impact strength 
of 61 foot pounds. The physical 
properties thus are seen to be in- 
creased significantly. 

Impact tests were made on a 
Charpy-type machine using an un- 





TABLE I—Analyses of Irons Used 


No. 53 No. 54 Iron 
- Per Cent — —— , 

Total Carbon 3.35 3.35 3.25 tay 
Silicon rr)" 1.30—1.40 1.30—1.40 1.75 =, sil sid 
Manganese 0.50—0.80 0.50-0.80 80 BONN. So sie vse en pans 
Sulfur 0.13-0.15 0.13-0.15 0.10 2000 eee ecee wens 
Phosphorus ih 30 max. 30 max. 30 max. 3000. ..2......5..- 
Nickel Mg SAYS 2.00 1.50 ciara a p ‘ 
Molybdenum or so At .50 With 9% slip 
Chrome 0.50 ee Meg cg ck intaloe 


Molybdenum 


upped 120 


brinell 


notched bar 1.125-inch diameter 
broken on 6-inch center. 

The heat treated iron is readily 
machinable up to 300 brinell hard- 
ness. Because of the small amount 
of distortion, the parts can be ma- 
chined before heat treatment where 
a hardness above 300 brinell is re- 
quired. 

As in the case of steel, this small 
amount of distortion is one of the 
important advantages of this heat 
treatment method. A 2-inch section 
can be treated successfully, but size 
is not necessarily a limitation where 
surface wear resistance is desired. 


Recognizing the fact that auste- 
nite is plastic and also breaks down 
rapidly from cold work, the possi- 
bilities of the structure for wear re- 
sistant surfaces were considered. An 
accelerated service test was conduct- 
ed to determine the comparative 
wearing characteristics of metai as 
cast, as hardened and drawn, and in 
the form of austenitic metal. 

Three cams of the same analysis 
and from the same melt were set 
up in the machine where they ordi- 
narily would be used and the ma- 
chine run at double normal speed. 


The first cam, as cast with a hard- 
ness of 228 brinell, broke down in 
30 minutes. The second cam, 
quenched in oil and drawn to a hard- 
ness of 360 brinell, broke down in 17 
hours. The third cam, which was 
hot quenched to a hardness of 360 
brinell was run 105 hours and ex- 
hibited very little wear at the end 
of that run. Fig. 8 shows structure 





eae 


TABLE Ii—Surface Endurance Tests 


Condition of Iron Hardness 
RCE 230 BHN 

Se | re 300 BHN 
Hot quenched 300 BHN 
| Ore | 
Hot quenched............ 280 BHN 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Company..... 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
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In a single light-weight refractory in- 
sulator, B&W K-16 Insulating Fire- 
brick combine all the properties shown 
above. Fordirect exposure to 1600F., 
and for backing up where interface 
temperatures do not exceed 2000 F., 
these brick assure exceptional econ- 
omy in furnace operation and main- 


tenance. 


Moreover, the low density and low 


thermal conductivity of B&W K-16's 





make possible the construction of 
thinner and lighter walls, without loss 
The heat-stor- 
age capacity of furnaces is thus re- 
duced to the minimum, resulting in 
appreciable fuel savings, flexible con- 


of thermal efficiency. 


trol of furnace temperatures, and 
increased productive capacity. 


Write for Bulletin R-18, which de- 
scribes B&W K-16 Insulating Fire- 
brick in detail. am 





Refractories Division .... « 85 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL METAL 
EXPOSITION 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC AUDITORIUM, OCTOBER 21-25 


PARTICIPATING SOCIETIES 


American Society for Metals 
Wire Association 
Institute of Metals Division, A.LM.E. 
Iron and Steel Division, A.LM.E. 
American Welding Society 


Met Show Jssue- 


OCTOBER 14, 1940 
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@ The latest methods, materials, equipment and metals will be on 
display when the twenty-second National Metal Congress and 
Exposition is in session at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Oct. 
21 through 25. The papers presented at the business sessions 
will reflect the best thinking and most exhaustive research done 
over the past year. This is truly the “metal man’s” greatest op- 
portunity for an interchange of ideas and to learn of the latest 
developments. 


Following its usual custom, STEEL will devote a large part of 
the October 14 issue to the same interests as the various societies 
participating in the National Metal Congress. This issue, dated 
just a week prior to the opening of the show, will carry complete 
advance details so that you can lay your plans as to the papers 
you wish to hear, the things you wish to see and the booths you 
would like to visit. 


Our October 14 issue will contain a combined advertising and 
editorial insert section printed in two colors on special coated 
stock. This insert section will carry the complete program and 
list of exhibitors. In addition, it will feature pertinent comments 
by men known and respected throughout the industry. It will 
have a profusely illustrated section depicting the progress and 
achievements of the past year. 


The advertising pages will inform you of the newest money 
saving equipment; of better methods; of improved materials and 
metals. If you attend the show, STEEL’S October 14 issue will 
help you to profitably plan your time. If you can’t attend, this 
issue will bring the show to you. 


Companies supplying equipment. materials, methods or met- 
als are invited to write for information relative to advertising 
possibilities. 


STEE L_— 


PRODUCTION - PROCESSING - DISTRIBUTION - USE 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 





of the material after the run of 105 
hours. 

It is felt that the excellent wear 
resistance properties indicated by 
this test may be attributed to the 
combination of austenite and Bain- 
ite. Where austenite is produced in 
conjunction with martensite and 
then the austenite is broken down 
into martensite by cold work, the 
wearing qualities are not so appar- 
ent. 

The mechanism of inducing wear 
resistance is furthered by the actual 
use of the part. As work is done 
on the surface of the cam or what- 
ever the part may be, the austenite 
breaks down on the surface to re- 
sult in a combination layer of mar- 
tensite and Bainite. This combina- 
tion layer is cushioned underneath 
by the core of unworked austenite 
and Bainite. If wear over a period 
of time acts to remove a por- 
tion of the surface, the austenite 
breaks down further into the sec- 
tion and hence lengthens the wear- 
ing life of the part. 

Surface endurance tests carried 
out by Professor Buckingham of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy afford a more quantitative indi- 
cation of the wearing properties of 
the hot-quenched iron. In these 
tests, samples in the form of rolls 
were mated with a hardened alloy 


steel roll under various loads and a 
stress cycle curve developed. Table 
II shows values of safe loads on 
the basis of 10,000,000 cycles with 
no slip. It indicates more quanti- 
tatively the same results as the prac- 
tical cam service tests described 
above. Note the important improve- 
ment in safe applied load for the 
hot-quenched metal. 

There appear to be many prac- 
tical applications for parts heat 
treated by this method. A few of 
them include cams, gears, wiping 
plates, clutch disks, cylinder liners, 
piston rings, planer and lathe wavs, 
bearings, etc. Already most of the 
above mentioned parts are giving 
satisfactory service in actual use. 

Research in the development of S 
curves for cast iron is being con- 
ducted at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at the University of 
Wisconsin. Some work has been 
done at the University of Michigan. 

Dilatometer work has been car- 
ried out by Stanley Rockwell of 
Hartford, Conn. and P. R. Kosting 
of the Watertown arsenal. The 
damping capacity of the _ hot 
quenched iron and other work has 
been studied by Climax Molybde- 
num Co., 500 Fifth avenue, New 
York. This study shows that no 
appreciable change has taken place 
in the damping capacity of the cast 


Left to right. top row, Fig. 1—Typical structure resulting from an interrupted 
quench. Fig. 2—Same sample but after six months at room temperature. Fig. 3— 


Micrograph of the No. 53 iron as cast—hardness 220 brinell. 


Fig. 4—No. 53 iron 


after interrupted quench—hardness 388 
Second row, Fig. 5—No. 53 iron, air cooled from quenching temperature. Fig. 6— 


Same but cooled in asbestos. 





Fig. 7—Same but cooled in brine. 
Structure of third test cam (hot quenched to 360 brinell) after test run of 105 hours 


Fig. 8— 








the hot-quench 


iron because of 
method. 

Much research work still remains 
to be done with cast iron. As this 
progresses, it is expected that the 
working properties of cast iron will 
be found capable of considerable im- 
provement over those obtainable at 


present. 
° 


Punch Set Transfers 
Drill Holes Readily 


@ A new method for transferring 
screw and stud holes as well as blind 
drill holes from a drilled surface to 
another that is to be drilled in dupli- 
cate is made possible by transfer 
screw and punch sets announced by 
Nielzon Tool. & Die Co., Berkley, 
Mich. 

The layout punches are made to 
transfer drill holes through a drilled 
section in diameters from 17/64 to 
59/64-inch. They are made with 
a case hardened tip that is remov- 
able for replacement. In using one 
of these punches, it is inserted 
through the drilled hole to be du- 
plicated and then struck a solid 
blow on its head. The blow trans- 
fers both drill center and drill cir- 
cle. The latter are capable of pene- 
trating steel to a depth of 0.010-inch. 

The transfer screw incorporates a 
shoulder support of uniform height, 
enabling original blind screw holes 
of various sizes to be transferred 
in the same plane at one impression. 
It is inserted in the hole to be trans- 
ferred, tightened and likewise struck 
a solid blow, recording the true 
center. 
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Duronze Feed Fingers 
Decrease Scratching 


Less tendency to scratch the stock is an 
outstanding advantage of Duronze* I feed 
fingers for automatic screw machines, ac- 
cording to Henderson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which makes feed fingers from 
Duronze I rod. 

It has been found, moreover, that the 
Duronze feed fingers are equal in wear re- 





sistance to feed fingers made from conven- 
tional materials. 

Duronze I is one of the group of high- 
strength silicon bronzes manufactured by 
Bridgeport Brass Company. A!l of the alloys 
in this group are characterized by high ten- 
sile strength and resistance to severely cor- 
rosive conditions. 





Bronze Welding Best 
For Joining Cast Iron 


Bronze welding of cast iron has important 
advantages that result from the low tem- 
peratures required, it was pointed out in a 
paper recently presented before a section of 
the Institute of British Foundrymen. 

Cast iron, during the cooling process, 
undergoes phase transformations at definite 
temperatures. These phases have different 
densities, and the transformation conse- 
quently is accompanied by a change in vol- 
ume that is entirely distinct from normal 
thermal contraction. The rate of cooling de- 
termines whether the phase change is partial 
or complete. In welding methods that re- 
quire high temperatures, it is essential that 
the rate of cooling after welding should be 
the same as the rate of cooling of the original 
casting. These cooling conditions cannot be 
obtained in practice, with the result that 
some part of the casting after welding will 
frequently have a volume different from the 
original. 

This difficulty is eliminated, it was said, 
by bronze welding, because the critical tem- 
peratures are unlikely to be reached. Another 
advantage of bronze welding is the ease 
with which it can be employed in the repair- 
ing of broken cast iron parts. 

Bridgeport will gladly give readers fur- 
ther information on the use of bronze rods 
in welding cast iron. 


Tensil ) Strength of Copper Alloys 
Opens Many Fields of Application 





Ease of Fabrication of Strong Alloys is Factor 
In Broadening Range of Engineering Usefulness 





Because of the astonishingly rapid succes- 
sion of new inventions and developments 
that have occurred in the last few genera- 
tions, it is very easy to discount the proper- 
ties of everyday materials such as copper 
and its alloys. What is there about copper, 
bronze and brass which has exerted such a 
powerful influence on the development of 
civilization? 

When, a hundred centuries ago, the Stone 
Age man discovered the superiority of copper 
over stone for making weapons, then tools, 
utensils and ornaments, he held in his hands 
the key which was to open the door to 
modern civilization. 

Early metal workers soon learned how to 
hammer and then roll sheets which were 
beaten and later spun and drawn into uten- 
sils and other copper articles. As manufac- 
turing developed, the uses of copper, brass 
and bronze became more diversified, and 
these metals took their place in building con- 
struction as roofing, boat sheathing and pip- 
ing materials. With the development of elec- 
tricity, copper was quickly adopted because 
of its high electrical conductivity and good 
mechanical properties. However, the fact 
must not be overlooked that copper and its 
alloys are strong materials. 








In the table below, giving comparative 
tensile strength of copper and other mate- 
rials, it will be noted that copper alloys stand 
very high among engineering materials. 
Furthermore, during the last decade inten- 
sive research has brought about the develop- 
ment of the silicon bronzes sold by Bridge- 
port under the trade name “‘Duronze Alloys” 
which range from 45,000 to 85,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in. in the annealed state to over 100,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. in the cold drawn or rolled 
condition. Here is a series of remarkable 
corrosion-resisting alloys which vie with car- 
bon steels in tensile strength. 

Particularly interesting to the fabricator 
is the broad range of physical properties— 
strength, ductility, toughness, corrosion re- 
sistance, easy workability and lasting quali- 
ties—which is covered by the copper alloys. 
A selection of the proper alloy, temper, and 
surface may most economically meet the 
service requirements of his product. Bridge- 
port metallurgists will be glad to cooperate 
with fabricators interested in the use of 
brass, bronze, copper, or Duronze in place 
of present materials which are not entirely 
satisfactory. This cooperation, an important 
aspect of Bridgeport’s service to industry, 
is available to Bridgeport customers. 














Average Average 
Material FE Somer & Material Fcc d 
Lbs./Sq. In. Lbs./Sq. In. 

Aluminum....... 10-25,000 Monel 

Aluminum Alloys....... 20-65,000 Hard Rolled or Drawn. 100-125,000 

High Brass Sheet Phosphor Bronze Sheet 
PEM diss: < ose os 45,000 95-5 Annealed. 50,000 
4 Nos. B&S Hard.... 87,000 95-5 4 Nos. B & S Hard 82,000 

Copper Sheet 92-8 Annealed. 60,000 
PUOGIOG. 6 cas cee es 36,000 92-8 4 Nos. B & S Hard 92,000 
4 Nos. B&S Hard.... 60,000 Steel, Low Carbon 

Duronze I Rod Annealed...... 45,000 
PRRGGIER. «5.6 canine 43,000 MINE ie btn ce eras 70,000 
UE aicasiees Sot ows 90,000 Steel, Stainless (18-8) 

Duronze II Sheet Annealed........... 80-90,000 
OS re 55,000 Gold Rolled... .:..:. 100-180,000 
4 Nos. B&S Hard.... 92,000 Steel, Structural........ 62,000 

Duronze III Rod Wrotiene Iromt. <6... 6. es 48,000 
7 ee 85,000 Zinc Die Castings. 35-48,000 
ee kicks wes 95,000 OTHER MATERIALS 

Duronze V Rod Bricks (best hard)...... 400 
MED ny Scgred cakes 42,000 Concrete, Portland...... 400 
PE Goi os ano voce 90,000 Plastics 

or SOS nee gerne 3,000 Phenolic............4,500-12,000 

Magnesium Alloys...... 25-40,000 Cellulose Acetate... .. 3,000-4,000 

Monel Urea Compounds. 4,000-7,000 
Annealed............ 70,000 Hard Rubber.... 4,000-8,000 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the fourteenth of a series of articles 

on the properties and applications of the 

copper alloys, and begins the subject of 
Muntz Metal. 





MUNTZ METAL 


The term Muntz Metal is frequently used 
to designate the group of copper-zinc base 
alloys containing about 60% copper. Ac- 
tually, however, only the alloy containing 
simply copper and zinc in that ratio should 
be regarded as true Muntz Metal. When 
other elements are present in addition to 
copper and zinc, the alloy is a modification 
of Muntz Metal. 


Early Applications 


Muntz Metal originally came into use in 
England as a sheathing for wooden boats at 
and below the water line. Its use for this 
purpose has decreased with the decreased 
use of wooden vessels. Moreover, the modi- 
fications that have been made in the alloy 
to improve it have resulted in a decreased 
use of true Muntz Metal. 

One of the reasons for the adoption of 
Muntz Metal for sheathing boats was the ease 
with which it could be fabricated in large 
plates by hot rolling. This ease of hot work- 
ing has been an important factor in the 
application of the alloy to other uses. 


Hot Working Properties 


Because of its copper content, Muntz 
Metal is a two-phase alloy under most of 
the conditions encountered in commercial 
processing. The two solid phases, alpha and 
beta, differ from each other particularly in 
their relative hardness and plasticity. At 
room temperatures beta is considerably 
harder than alpha. At elevated tempera- 
tures, however, beta is softer and more plas- 
tic than alpha. In addition to the difference 
in properties of the two phases, there is also 
an increase in the amount of the beta phase 
as the temperature is increased. These two 
facts combine to produce an alloy that has 
excellent hot working properties, but is some- 
what harder and less ductile at room tem- 
peratures than most of the commercial 
copper-zine alloys. Most of the applications 
of Muntz Metal are the result of ease of hot 
working, combined with the low cost of the 
alloy. 

The subject of Muntz Metal will be con- 
cluded in next month’s issue, with special 
reference to the physical properties of the 
alloy and its resistance to various types of 
failure. 








Brass is Adaptable 
To Intricate Jobs 





The readiness with which brass can be 
adapted to the production of complex shapes 
is indicated by its wide use in jewelry manu- 
facture, where many jobs are exceptionally 
intricate. The pin illustrated represents an 
unusual stamping, cutting, and forming job, 
made from Bridgeport brass. 








Memos on Brass— No. 12 





Where quantity production justifies 
the cost of special tools, brass forging 
rod offers opportunities for the fabrica- 
tion of parts having excellent physical 
properties. In general, hot forgings are 
more than twice as strong as castings, 
freer from porosity, more precise in 
dimensions, have a smooth, clean 
surface. 











Brass and Copper Tubes 
Shield Insulated Wire 


The shielding of insulated wire to prevent 
inductive coupling in electronic equipment 
is a novel use of brass and copper tubing. 

The shielded wire, which is made by Pre- 
cision Tube Co. of Philadelphia, and known 
as Metal Shielded Wire, has many other ad- 
vantages which may suggest its use in other 
fields than electronic design. The tubing 
serves to protect the insulation from the 
deteriorating effects of acids, alkalis, and 
solvents, and furnishes mechanical protec- 
tion as well. The shielding provides addi- 
tional stiffness, yet the ductility of brass and 
copper makes it possible to bend the wire on 
extremely short radii for intricate wiring jobs. 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A new composition for buffing and coloring 
is said to make it possible to produce a high 
lustre. It is reported that the composition con- 
tains no free grease, thus eliminating the need 
of scrubbing or excessive cleaning. (No. 70) 


A testing service has been established to 
make time and method studies of polishing and 
buffing operations, it is reported. Recommen- 
dations on samples submitted to the testing 
laboratory are made without charge, it is said. 

(No. 71) 


A portable cutting machine is reported to 
be suitable for sheet metal up to %2” thick. 
Machine has an abrasive wheel 8” in diameter, 
is driven by a 4% HP motor. Total weight is 
said to be 71 pounds. (No. 72) 


Plating solutions are analyzed by a new lab- 
oratory service, and an airmail report is fur- 
nished, according to a recent announcement. 
It is said that a 4-ounce sample is required. 

(No. 73) 


Rubber putty is said to be satisfactory for 
use in connection with equipment for pickling, 
cleaning, electroplating, and similar operations. 
Putty is said to adhere strongly to wood, glass, 
or steel, to produce air-tight and water-tight 
seals, and to resist the action of many gases and 
fumes that destroy ordinary putty. (No. 74) 


A masking tape offers opportunities for ob- 
taining clean, sharp edges on products that are 
to be lacquered in certain portions. The tape 
is said to give instant adhesion, and to be 
highly resistant to paints, lacquers, and sol- 
vents. (No. 75) 


New filters for plating solutions are said to 
represent an entirely new approach, and to 
handle as large a volume of solution as conven- 
tional filters of a much larger size. It is also said 
that the new filters offer ultra-fine filtration 
and superior clarification. (No. 76) 


A new band saw is provided with a work 
feed that allows the curvature of the cut to 
be controlled by mechanical means, eliminat- 
ing the necessity for guiding the work by hand, 
according to the manufacturer. (No. 77) 


A portable Brinell tester is said to weigh only 
26 pounds, yet is capable of doing practically 
any testing that can be done on a standard 
Brinell machine. Machine, it is claimed, can be 
operated in any position, can be conveniently 
transported to work that is difficult to move 
to a standard machine. (No. 78) 


Hose couplings of cast bronze are said to be 
suitable for quick connection and disconnec- 
tion in lines carrying air, gas, steam, or water. 
Couplings are said to lock on a quarter-turn, 
and to be so designed that they will not open 
accidentally. (No. 79) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information onany of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 


Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
and spinning. 

CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 


industries. 
*Trade-name. 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming’ ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing silicon bronze tanks. > 
LEDRITE* 


changers, oil refineries, and process making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


underground piping. 


ROD — For —. 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE AND BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
FITTINGS — For plumbing, heating, WIRE-— For cap and machine screws, 


wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 1 

rosion - resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 
marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. ground and industrial services. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 























Forging Presses Are Designed for 


Uninterrupted Flowing of Metal 


@ STUDIES and experiments by en- 
gineers of the National Machinery 
Co., Tiffin, O., on the fundamentals 
of metalworking involved in the 
forging process, have influenced the 
design of a new line of forging 
presses developed by this company. 
These presses are designed to in- 
erease production by reducing to a 
minimum the number of blows re- 
quired per forging, incidentally in- 
creasing die life by cutting down 
the time during which the hot meta! 
is in contact with the dies. 

Among the important conclusions 
which these engineers reached 
through their experimenis and 
through experience with older types 
of forging machines was that the 
best results are obtained in die forg- 
ing by continuing the “flow” of the 
metal uninterruptedly until each die 
impression is filled completely. In 
other words, once it is started, the 
metal should be kept moving stead- 
ily just as long as possible. 

Under such conditions the maxi- 
mum of molecular heating effect is 
attained which means that the stock 
flows into the die impressions un- 
der a minimum amount of unit pres- 
sure. 

Once the flow of the metal is al- 
lowed to stop, it almost 
diately “sets”, whereupon greatly 
increased amount of unit pressure 


Fig. 1--This powerful forging press is 

capable of unusually high speed, pri- 

marily because clutch is on its cam- 

shaft instead of being on the back 
gear shaft 
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imme- 


is then required to start it flow- 
ing again. 

To make possible the required 
high speed of operation coupled 
with steady——rather than intermit 
tent—-metal flow, two things were 
found necessary. One was a reduc: 
tion in the amount of dead weight 
in the moving parts which must be 
stopped and started. The other was 
greatly increased rigidity in the 
structure of the press as a whole. 


Drive Clutch Changed 


The first requirements were met 
primarily by locating the drive 
clutch on the cam shaft instead of 
on the back gear shaft. An air cyl- 
inder working on the up stroke fur- 
ther assists in quick, shockless stop- 
ping—-at the same time providing 
compressed air for operating the 
clutch. The press shown in Fig. 1, 
which is the equivalent of a 5000- 
pound steam hammer or a_ 6500- 
pound board drop hammer, operates 
at a speed of 80 strokes per min- 
ute. 

To meet the requirement for maxi 
mum stiffness and rigidity, a mas- 
sive, “straight line’ steel frame is 
used. This is further strengthened 
to resist stretch and deflection by a 
set of four steel tie bars of unusual- 
ly large diameter which extend 
through the corners of the frame 
from top to base. The bottom die 
rests on a patented double wedge 
support which provides for exact 
vertical adjustment but which gives 
absolutely solid support for the die 
under the enormous forging pres 
sures which are employed. 

The extreme rigidity of these new 


presses and the solidarity of their 
accurately adjustable die mounting 
makes it practical to bring the mov- 
ing die to extreme bottom position 
at each stroke without any im 
pact. 

Therefore perfect matching of dies 
is easy and permanent; only one 
blow per die impression is neces- 
sary; and the amount of flash is 
reduced. At the same time it is 
entirely feasible to use insert dies 
such as are shown in Fig. 2. This 
makes it possible to use the finest 
quality of steel in the working por- 
tions of the dies without running up 
unduly the cost of the die set as a 
whole. Incidentally, no special skill 
is required of the operators of these 
presses. 

Fig. 2 is a close-up of the setup 
in one of these new presses for the 
two-at-a-time forging of front steer- 
ing spindles from prepared blanks. 
This is a three-impression die, one 
blow only being required at each 
stage. There are knockout pins 
both in the bottom and top dies 
which instantly free the work on 
the up stroke, thus insuring its 
quick transfer and minimizing the 
heating of dies. It will be seen 
from the sample of work in the 
foreground of Fig. 2 that the lugs 
on the forgings have been com 
pletely filled out. 

These new high-speed presses are 
built in six sizes corresponding in 
forging power to 800, 1200, 2000, 
3500, 5000 and 6500-pound board 
drop hammers. Operating speeds 
range from 130 strokes for No. 1%, 
which is the smallest one, to 80 
strokes per minute on No. 6, which 
is the machine illustrated at the 
bottom of the page. 

This No. 6 press weighs 300,000 
pounds and has ram face area of 
12 by 42 inches. 


Fig. 2—With press running at 80 strokes 

per minute. two at a time, forging of 

front steering spindles from prepared 

blank is accomplished in three blows— 

one at each stage of this three-impres- 
sion insert-type die 








>’ Per Cent Chromium 


Molybdenum Alloy Steel 


. . .exhibits outstanding combination of strength, hardness and 


toughness. High impact strength and absence of mass effect also im- 


portant. 


@ LARGE foreign orders over the 
past several months have focused 
increasing attention upon a chro- 
mium-molybdenum steel which has 
encountered fairly wide acceptance 
abroad but comparatively little ap- 
plication so far in this country. 

This steel, analyzing approximate- 
ly 3.0 per cent chromium and 0.50 
per cent molybdenum, is reported 
to be exceptionally versatile from 
the standpoint of properties and ap- 
plications. It has been used for some 
time in castings in this country but 
is said to be well adapted to use 
in wrought form. 

More than 10 years ago, as a re- 
sult of extensive laboratory investi- 
gations, an open hearth heat of a 
steel containing approximately 3 per 
cent chromium and 0.3 per cent car- 
bon was rolled into rails and laid 
in the track of a number of rail- 
roads. The combination of strength, 
hardness, and toughness of these 
rails in the as-rolled condition led 
to the belief that they would give 
exceptional results in service. This 
belief has been fully confirmed by 
the results of test installations. 

Castings of the 3 per cent chro- 
mium composition, in either the as- 
cast condition or after a relatively 
simple heat treatment, have been 
used for several years in substan- 
tial tonnage for applications requir- 
ing good wear resistance coupled 
with considerable strength and 
toughness. The physical properties 
of these steels warrant their use 
in cases requiring special wear re- 
Sistance. With the introduction of 
molybdenum more or less generally 


t 


in the steel industry, and with the 
specific developments of chromium- 
molybdenum steels for still tubes 
containing about 2.0 to 6.0 per cent 
chromium, there developed consider- 
able interest in the 3 per cent 
chromium steels as modified by 
molybdenum, especially in Europe. 


Used in England 


In 1938, the 3 per cent chromium, 
0.50 per cent molybdenum steels for 
engineering purposes had _ taken 
hold both in England and in Ger- 
many. At that time one of the 
British aircraft manufacturers 
standardized on this steel for con- 
necting rods and crakshafts and the 
Germans were reported to be using 
it extensively in plates. A special 
analysis of locomotive drive pins in 
Austria and Czechoslovakia was re- 
ported at that time to contain 3 per 
cent chromium, 0.3 per cent molyb- 
denum, 0.1 per cent vanadium and 
0.2 per cent carbon. 

In 1939 more than half of the steel 
used in England in certain special 
plates, forgings and the like was 
made of this analysis. Aircraft en- 
gine cylinders were added to the 
list of applications and representa- 
tives of the various steel companies 
quoted strength and impact values 
of a very high order as shown in 
Table I. 

While no difficulty is experienced 
in making this steel, very definite 
procedures must be followed to ob- 
tain the high impact values. The 
steel for large forgings is regular- 
ly made in England in the acid open 
hearth. Smaller heats are made in 


Wide European acceptance contrasts with meager use here 


the basic electric furnace. It is un- 
derstood that one steel company in 
the United States has carried out 
some experimentation with similar 
good results. 

A prominent American aircraft 
engine manufacturer, on the basis 
of these European reports, has run 
experiments on 4 per cent chromium, 
0.5 per cent molybdenum steel in 
both the 0.10 and 0.30 per cent car- 
bon grades, the former as _ car- 
burized. Uniformity of carburiza- 
tion appeared excellent and the 
properties after heat treatment were 
better than those obtained in some 
steels now being used, particularly 
with respect to impact. 

Tables II and III from “Special 
Steels and Their Application to En- 
gineering and Shipbuilding,” by T. 
Swinden published by The North 
East Coast Institution of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, 1938, show the 
practical absence of mass effect. 
Table II is for a low carbon steel 
analyzing 0.22 per cent carbon, 0.50 
manganese, 3.16 chromium, 0.55 
molybdenum, grain size, 8, sections 
oil hardened from 1650 degrees 
Fahr. Table III is for a medium car- 
bon steel analyzing 0.29 per cent 
carbon, 0.55 manganese, 3.14 chro- 
mium, 0.62 molybdenum, grain size 
8, oil hardened from 1650 degrees 
Fahr. 

H. H. Burton in an article en- 
titled, “Steels for Power Plants,” 
in Metallurgia, July 1939, recom- 
mends for pressure vessels a steel 
having the following analysis: Car- 
bon, 0.22 to 0.28 per cent; manga- 
nese, 0.40 to 0.60; chromium, 3.0 to 








TABLE I—Strength and Impact 
Minimum Impact Speci- 
fied ft.-lbs. Izod 


Ult- Strength 
lbs. per sq. in 
150,000 
199,000 
240,000 


Impact 
Actual 


0.05 per cent Proof Stress.... 
0.2 per cent Proof Stress.... 
Maximum Stress... 
Elongation (in 8 inches) 


Reduction of Area 


TABLE IV—Values at 680 Degrees Fahr. 


Tempered at 
1328° Fahr. 
59,400 p.s.i. 
63,800 p.s.i. 
88,300 p.s.i 
19 per cent 

52.4 per cent 


Tempered at 
1112° Fahr. 
64,500 p.s.i. 
70,300 p.s.i. 
92,300 p.s.i. 

18 per cent 

48.5 per cent 
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EGE OCIA Ake o: 


X 


More ~mportany 
than the promise... 
ABILITY “0 perform 


To achieve and hold leadership for nearly a century in the manu- 
facture of a single product requires more than promises—it demands 
ability to perform. Since starting the production of EMPIRE Bolts, 
Nuts and Rivets in 1845, R B & W has adhered strictly to policies of 
highest quality and strictest standards; and to progressiveness in manu- 
facturing methods and processes, in management policies, trade rela- 


tions, and customer service. 


Today, with three strategically located manufacturing plants, 
R B & W maintains adequate stocks of EMPIRE Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
—with reserves of large widely distributed warehouse stocks that assure 


prompt delivery of any order regardless of size. 


BOLTS: Carriage - Machine - 
- U-Bolts - Tire - Automotive - Drilled - Faced - Special Heat Treated, etc 
Semi-Finished - Hot Pressed - Case Hardened - Slotted - Castle 


- Low Sulphur - RIVETS: Standard - Tinners’ - Coopers’ - Culvert - Clevis and Hinge Pins - 


SCREWS: Cap - Machine - Hanger - Sheet Metal - Phillips Recessed Head - WASHERS: Plate - 


Burrs - MATERIALS: Steels - Alloys - Non-ferrous Metals - Brass - Bronze - Everdur - Herculoy - 


and others - RODS: Stove - Seat - Ladder - PLATED PARTS: Cadmium - Zinc - Chromium - Nickel 
- Hot Galvanized - Copper - Tin - SPECIAL UPSET & PUNCHED PRODUCTS. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER,N.Y. ROCK FALLS,ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 











TABLE 11—Mechanical Properties of Low Carbon Alloy 


Max. 
Tempering Stress 
Sections tempera- Ib. per 
in. ture °F. sq. in. 
1 to 1/16 dia 390 222,000 
570 221,000 
840 204,000 
930 202,000 
1020 189,000 
1110 156,000 
1200 136,000 
1245 127,000 
1290 108,000 
1340 105,000 
3 dia. C 1020 182,000 
oO 1020 190,000 
4 1110 138,000 
Oo 1110 141,000 
ted 1200 125,000 
6) 1200 126,000 
S 1245 119,000 
Oo 1245 118,000 
Note: C—Center, O—Outside 





Average 
Yield Elonga- Izod 
Point tion Per Reduction Impact 
lb. per cent in of area Figure, 
sq. in. 2 in. Per cent ft.-lb. 
208,000 15.0 47.2 36 
210,000 15.0 54.1 23 
193,000 16.0 54.8 23 
183,000 16.0 54.8 22 
171,000 19.0 59.2 36 
145,000 20.0 61.6 66 
126,000 21.5 68.0 $1 
112,000 23.0 68.0 82 
92,000 25.0 71.6 90 
85,000 26.5 71.6 99 
173,000 17.0 59.2 24 
185,000 17.5 59.2 24 
129,000 20.0 68.0 75 
133,000 20.0 68.0 72 
107,000 22.0 70.0 87 
108,000 21.5 70.0 83 
99,000 23.5 71.6 93 
103,000 23.5 71.6 bated 





3.5; molybdenum, 0.45 to 0.60. The 
physical properties specified for this 
steel in plate are: 0.05 per cent 
proof stress, 62,700 pounds per 
square inch minimum, maximum 
stress, 94,100 to 107,500 pounds per 
square inch; elongation in 8 inches, 
18 per cent minimum. 

Values at 680 degrees Fahr. (360 
degrees Cent.) in material taken 
from a large hollow forging are 
shown in Table IV. 

Burton further states that the 
possibility of this steel for boiler 
drums is not based solely on labora. 
tory experiments “as a steel of this 
type has been extensively employed 
by the author’s firm and others in 
vessels for chemical plants operat- 
ing at high temperatures and pres- 
sures,” and that it is his “firm con- 
viction based on considerable ex- 
perience and research that the 
chromium-molybdenum _ steel has 
marked advantages over some of 
the more complicated steels with re- 
spect to proneness to crack during 
manufacture and likewise to brittle- 


ness after a period of service,” and 
that the austenite-pearlite change 
occurs at quite a high temperature 
in the chromium-molybdenum steels. 
Further, “So far as embrittlement 
is concerned there is ample evidence 
to show that a steel of the type un- 
der consideration is particularly 
free from this peculiarity which is 
regarded by many engineers as be- 
ing a point of major importance.” 
Actually many large vessels have 
been made of this steel for hydro- 
genation processing in England. 
Some of these have had at least 2' 
years service. Also, vessels of this 
analysis have been made in Ger- 
many. 

From all of the above it is appar- 
ent, that the steel possesses advan- 
tages over certain currently used 
alloy grades, especially in heavy 
sections where mass effect is elim- 
inated and high strength is accom- 
panied by high impact. Rotor shafts 
for heavy machinery are among the 
European applications which would 
appear to be promising for the 





TABLE Ul—Mechanical Properties of Medium Carbon Alloy 


Max. 
Tempering Stress 
Sections tempera- lb. per 
in ture °F. Sq. in. 
l1to *% dia 390 263,000 
570 246,000 
750 232,000 
840 222,000 
930 213,000 
1020 210,000 
1110 159,000 
1200 144,000 
1245 127,000 
1290 123,000 
$to *% dia, C 1110 162,000 
O 1110 161,000 
C 1200 138,000 
Oo 1200 138,000 
Bs 1245 122,000 
oO 1245 121,000 
6 sq 1200 130,000 
M 1200 132,000 
oO 1200 134,000 
Note: C—Center, M—Middle, O 


Outside, 


Average 
Yield Elonga- Izod 
Point tion Per Reduction Impact 
lb. per cent in of area Figure, 
Sq. in 2 in. Per cent ft.-lb. 
237,000 16.0 46.8 26 
237,000 14.7 46.8 21 
221,000 16.7 46.8 20 
215,000 15.5 46.8 20 
202,000 15.0 49.6 23 
204,000 16.0 $7.2 24 
147,000 19.0 63.6 73 
126,000 21.0 68.0 91 
110,000 24.5 70.0 94 
105,000 25.5 90.0 111 
146,000 20.0 63.6 66 
147,000 19.5 66.0 76 
123,000 21.5 68.0 81 
129,000 215 68.0 87 
107,000 24.0 70.0 99 
102,000 25.5 71.6 101 
110,000 20.5 57.2 68 
115,000 21.5 59.2 69 
115,000 22.0 68.0 71 








United States and are illustrative 
of the type of large forging in which 
the steel might find early applica- 
tion. 


Complete Treatise on 
Die Casting Procedure 


@ Die-Castings, by Arthur Street; 
cloth, 160 pages, 4-3/4 x 7-1/4 inches; 
distributed by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., New York, for $1.75. 

This volume essentially is direct- 
ed to users of die castings who are 
concerned with design, purchase or 
application. It is divided into 26 
chapters of which the first four re- 
late to a definition of the die cast- 
ing, the gravity die casting, the 
pressure die casting, and choice of 
the alloy. 

Chapters V, VI, VII and VIII give 
information on zinc-base, aluminum- 
base, brass and aluminum bronze 
die castings. Designing for die cast- 
ing is discussed in chapter IX and 
chapters X and XI are concerned 
with cored holes and _ undercuts. 
Chapters XII, XIII, XIV, XW and 
XVI relate to factors relating to 
die opening, inserts, choice of sec- 
tion, die casting of threads and 
gears, and lettering and decoration. 

Methods of assembling die castings 
are described in chapter XVII and 
die life is discussed in chapter XVIII. 
Cost of die castings and machining 
are discussed in chapters XIX and 
XX, The remaining chapters are 
concerned with plating of zinc-base 
die castings, combination of plastics 
with die castings, inorganic and or- 
ganic finishes for zinc-alloy die cast- 
ings, finishing of aluminum alloy 
die castings, inspection, and a dis- 
cussion on, “Should a User Make 
His Own Pressure Die Castings?” 
The book concludes with a _bibli- 
ography of nine pages. 


Material Facilitates 
Checking of Forgings 


@ For checking cavity dimensions 
in newly made die castings, forgings, 
forming and similar work, it often 
is the custom to pour lead into the 
cavity to cbtain a piece which can 
be checked for dimensions. In many 
instances this lead casting then is 
shipped to another plant for check- 
ing. Shipping and handling pieces 
of lead are cumbersome and ex- 
pensive motions. 

To replace lead in this work, Nu- 
kem Products Corp., 70 Niagara 
street, Buffalo, has developed a new 
material called Plasul-Basolit. This 


is said to solidify outside in contrac- 
tion, leaving voids in the center, 
thus giving out a contour which 
duplicates die cavities exactly. While 
the material’s price per pound is 
about the same as for lead, it weighs 
only 1/5 as much. 
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MIAGARA MACHINE AND TOOL 


BUFFALOLN.Y 
a 


Niagara Circle Shear and Flanger produces circles 


; ae ‘ and turns smooth, high flanges for true, round heads 
Niagara Rotary Shears are built in a wide 
for tanks, drums, furnaces, lawn rollers, etc. Used 


range of sizes and capacities for making extensively in quantity production. 

smooth, clean cuts and producing plain 

and flanged circles and rings that are com- 

mercially true in roundness, diameter and 

depth. Power operation, quick setting and Niagara Ring and Circle Shears shown below, cut 
convenient handling of material make both rings and circles. Without circle attachment 
ee ae ee ee or o_o produc- they also slit material into strips. In addition, they 
: ; : a cut irregular contours within certain practical work- 
tion without die expense. Write for Bul- sam Seale. 

letin 70-D. Niagara Machine & Tool ’ 

Works, Buffalo, N. Y. Branches: Cleve- 4 
land, Detroit, New York. 





Showing disc cut and 
flanged on Circle 
Shear and Flanger 









NIAGARA 
MACHINE 
& TOOL 


Showi i WORKS 
Owing ring and eae 


circle cut on this ory 
type of Rotarv Shear. 






—Advt. 
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first 50 duplicate parts 


im 


Airerait' Fabrication 


Siainless Steel 


Special tooling required to fabricate stainless found absorbed by 


Thereafter, a 10 to 15 per cent saving 


can be made in lots of 100 or more, compared with aluminum alloy 





@ STAINLESS steel weighs 2.86 
times as much per unit volume as 
aluminum alloy but has 3.10 times 
the strength ,hence stainless approx- 
imately one-third as thick is as light 
as and stronger than aluminum. 
This means that extremely thin 
gages can and must be used and 
that, as they have almost no lateral 
stiffness, the pitch of flat widths 
(ratio of width to cross-section 
area) must be small. Therefore 
special engineering designs are re- 
quired to utilize the strength of the 
metal and suitable tools must be 
developed to manipulate it readily 
and economically. 

Structural members subjected to 
compression and torsion are made 
tubular or as built-up box elements 
such as beams, stringers and col- 
umns, usually of stainless 0.005 to 
0.015-inch thick. An I-beam is made 
by drawing numerous cup-shaped 
depressions in strip material, plac- 
ing the strips so the depressions 
are in contact back to back, and 
welding the strips together at the 
apex of the depressions, thus form- 
ing a hollow web. This web then 
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Fig. 1. (Left)—Typical sections of short 
compression columns of stainless steel 
with dimensions and allowable unit 
stresses. Fig. 2. (Right)—Partly covered 
wing-tip float of stainless for the coast 
guard Dolphin flying boat 


By H. W. PERRY 


is welded along its edges to relative- 
ly wide channel] flange strips to com- 
plete the I. 

A box beam is made of corrugated 
side strips welded to tubular edge 
pieces and wrapped at the ends with 
bands welded to the corrugations 
and tubes. Closed hollow stringers 
are made of lengths of material 
rolled or crimped Icngitudinally into 
channels or V-sections to break up 
broad flats and have narrow out- 
standing flanges by which they are 
welded to lengths of flat metal. 

Such beams and _ stringers are 
used for building the truss frame- 
work of fuselage, hull, wing, airler- 
ons, elevator, rudder, pontoons and 
floats of land and water planes. 
The covering metal is corrugated 
to provide stiffness. A description 





of the making of the skin of the 
wing panels for the Air Corps Sever- 
sky pursuit planes by Fleetwings, 
Inc., as given by Carl de Ganahl, 
vice president, and W. L. Sutton, 
chief engineer, will explain the gen- 
eral procedure followed in construc- 
ting the skin for many aircraft 
parts. 

This wing panel has a flat-form 
area of 350 square feet, measures 
30 feet from root to tip, and has a 
16-foot root chord and 8-foot tip 
chord. Maximum thickness...at.the 
root is 34.56 inches and at the tip 
8.64 inch, tapering both lengthwise 
and crosswise. It is built for a 
wing loading of 25 pounds per 
square feet. The wings weigh 762 
pounds, or 2.175 pounds per square 
feet. 

It is important that corrugations 
be formed in the metal to give 
greatest _ stiffness. Tests have 
shown that the ratio of radius of 
the corrugations to thickness of the 
material must be kept to a low 
value, so the form decided upon is 
reverse semicircles, tangent to each 
other and having a radius of one- 
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half the pitch from center to center. 
Thus, 2 x 5-foot sheets of 0.005-inch 
thickness are pressed into corruga- 
tions measuring 3/8-inch deep and 
l-inch from crest to crest. 


Some difficulty was encountered 
at first in forming the corrugations 
with the necessary nicety as they 
had to fit together accurately to 
make a strong joint when ends of 
the sheets were overlapped. This 
accuracy now is accomplished by 
notching the ends of the sheets at 
carefully spaced distances and plac- 
ing locating pins on the corrugating 
press to fit into the notches and to 
hold the sheets against displacement. 
A specially made die in the press 
then forms the part of the corruga- 
tions where the semicircles become 
tangent, thus assuring proper for- 
mation at this line. 


Flanges Tapered to Wing Panel 


A second die then forms the cor- 
rugations to correct radius. This 
method holds the variation for a 
given number of corrugations to 
0.005-inch in 24 inches of developed 
material. Flanges on the sides of 
the corrugated sheets are tapered 
to correspond to the chordwise and 
spanwise taper of the wing panel. 
Corrugations extend spanwise the 
wing to give the greater stiffness 
in the longer dimension. 


So the covering will be stiff and 
present a smooth outer skin, the 
corrugated sheets are spot welded 
to flat outer sheets of the same 
thickness. This is done in a weld- 
ing machine specially developed bv 
Fleetwings Inc. for this work. and 
shown in Fig. 3. It has a large 
copper grid mounted on a table that 
rolls crosswise on tracks so it can 
be moved at right angles to the cor- 
rugations which are placed length- 
wise on table. A roller welding 
machine hung on an overhead track 
moves parallel with the corruga- 
tions (lengthwise the table) and is 
driven by a pinion engaging in a 
rack. 

First, a corrugated sheet is laid 
on the grid, then a sheet of flat 
steel is placed on top of it and 
stretched between jacks to smooth 
out all sags and wrinkles. Next a 
pair of heavy rollers are brought 
down on the sheet to prevent any 
possibility of its twisting. Finally, 
the welding electrodes are lowered 
into contact with the fiat sheet and 
welding starts. Lines of spot welds 
are made where the corrugations 
contact the flat sheet. A _ variable- 
speed drive provides welding rates 


Fig. 3. (Upper)—Special welder makes 
spot welds to join corrugated stainless 
to flat stainless for wing surfaces at 
rates up to 960 per minute. Fig. 4. 
(Lower)—Applying skin to nose ribs of 
a wing panel—all of stainless steel 
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of 240, 480 and 960 spots per minute. 

When a covering so made was 
first bent around the wing nose ribs 
mounted in a jig, small flats were 
formed in the outer skin between 
crests of the corrugations, giving 
it a ribbed appearance. This effect 
is now eliminated by laying slightly 
oversize rods in the corrugations on 
both sides of the under sheet in the 
welding machine before welding the 
flat sheet to it. Rods are with- 
drawn after welding. This pro- 
duces slightly curved ridges of 
raised material between the crests 
of the underlying corrugations, 
giving a wavy appearance. Bending 
the covering around the nose ribs 
then smoothes out these waves so 
the skin follows the contour of the 
nose in an unbroken curve, form- 
ing a nose that is exceptionally 
smooth back to 30 per cent of the 
wing chord. 

Little air drag is caused by over- 
lapping of the sheets as the overlap 
is only 0.01-inch thick. The drum- 
ming effect that might be produced 
by flutter of small areas of the flat 
sheet is prevented by the support 
given by the corrugations, the crests 
of which are 1 inch apart and to 
which the skin is welded at 3/8-inch 
intervals. 

A novel feature of the wing design 
is that the fuel tanks form part of 













































the lower wing covering and are 


built to absorb the imposed 
stresses. 
These tanks are fabricated of 


stainless steel, corrugated for stiff 
ness and carry 80 gallons more fue! 
than those they replace. Liquid-tight 
joints are made by seam or spot 
welding, then filling the joints with 
solder. 

Such a 
approximately 
of capacity. 

Wings of the design and construc 
tion described have proved satis 
factory under every test, being ex 
ceptionally rigid torsionally and 
quite stiff against bending. The 
elastic center of the panel is close 
to the center of air pressure so 
that in flight the wing is subjected 
to almost pure bending rather than 
torsional bending stress. Corruga- 
tions of the covering are shear re 
sistant, and the smooth outer skin 
takes part of the shear load. 

Cost of a first structure in stain- 
less steel is relatively high owing 
to special tooling required. The 
extra cost, however, is absorbed in 
the first 50 duplicate parts produced 
and thereafter a saving of from 10 
to 15 per cent can be made on lots 
of 100 or more as compared with 
aluminum construction, according 
to de Ganahl and Sutton. 


tank, however, weighs 
%-pound per gallon 
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Welded Steel Ladles 


Necessity for enlarging crane capacity at Eastern open-hearth 


shop is eliminated by the adoption of 190-ton elliptical ladles 


which are made of two heat-treated sections joined by riveting 





@ EIGHT all-welded_ steel ladles 
with a capacity of 190 tons of mol- 
ten steel—the largest of their kind 
ever made have recently been placed 
in operation in the open-hearth de- 
partment of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Sparrows Point, Md. The per- 
formance of 35 ladles of the same 
construction, although somewhat 
smaller in size, 135 tons each, is 
ample guarantee that all-welded 
ladles can be used with perfect safe- 
ty. Some of these ladles have been 
in continuous service for seven years 
and not a single failure has ever oc- 
curred. 

Manufacture of all-welded ladles 
calls for extreme care in design and 
fabrication and requires skilled and 
highly experienced welders. Ade- 
quate equipment for heat treating 
is absolutely essential as the com- 
pleted ladles must be stress relieved 
at 1150 to 1250 degrees Fahr. 

The weight of the 190-ton ladles, 
including stopper rigging, is 58,300 
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Left. Tapping open-hearth heat into 190-ton all-welded steel ladle. Right, Teeming 
heat from 190-ton elliptical welded ladie 


pounds. Estimated weight of the 
brick lining is 50,500 pounds, mak- 
ing a total weight including the hot 
metal of 489,600 pounds (assuming 
380,800 pounds of metal). They 
are replacing ladles of conventional 
construction, of 168 tons capacity, 
weighing 96,000 pounds’ without 
brick lining. This is a saving of 
37,700 pounds, or 18.9 tons, which 
roughly figured offsets the increase 
in’ live load of 22 tons of molten 
steel, and eliminates the necessity 
for increasing the capacity of cranes, 
hooks, and runways. 

The new ladles are of elliptical 
design and have the following dimen- 
sions: Largest diameter, 15 feet 6 
38 inches at top, 12 feet 4 3/16 inches 
at bottom; smallest diameter, 12 
feet 2 inches at top, 9 feet 4 3/16 
inches at bottom; overal! depth 12 
feet 9 % inches; center to center 
of lifting hooks, 13 feet. The two 


trunnions are 13 inches diameter 
and are made of special forged 
steel, normalized and annealed for 
70,000 pounds per square inch ten- 
sile strength, 40,000 pounds. per 
square inch yield point and con- 
sistent ductility. The shell plate is 
1 % inches thick, is made in two 
halves, buttwelded together with a 
vertical, double V-weld. 

The ladles were fabricated at Beth- 
lehem’s Steelton plant, where fur- 
naces for heat treating work of this 
size are available. However, as the 
finished ladles were too large for 
shipping, it was necessary to make 
them in two sections, a top section 
9 feet 6 inches high, and a bottom 
section 3 feet 3% inches _ high. 
Even then it was necessary to go to 
special routings in shipping the 
ladles to the Maryland plant. 

At the point of destination the 
two sections were riveted together 
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VOLUME 


Called for Modernization . . 





and Modernization Called for| ; 
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Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation's 
Minnequa plant uses six Fairbanks 
Scales, five of which are equipped 
with Printomatic Weighers. The 
scale shown is a Fairbanks Type “‘S,” 
four-section, 50-ton-per-section Plat- 
form Scale equipped with Printo- 
ma‘tc Dial. 


HEN increased volume made it necessary for the 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation to enlarge 
their Minnequa plant, the modernization program called 
for new equipment to insure speed and accuracy in 
weighing. Specifications were rigid—so six Fairbanks 
Scales were chosen. 

Two 4-section, 50-ton-per-section Fairbanks Type “S”’ 
Platform Scales were installed in the finishing depart- 
ment. Three Fairbanks Plate Fulcrum Scales equipped 
with Printomatics were put in the merchant shipping 
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and finishing departments to check-weigh finished 
products. At the south end of the plant, a Fairbanks 
Type “S” 4-section, 100-ton-per-section Railroad Track 
Scale weighs carload orders, scrap, transfer, and trap 
cars. Weighing inaccuracies cost money—and it costs 
money to be s/ow. Fairbanks Scales have eliminated 
those drains in hundreds of plants—just as they can in 
yours. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Department 96, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branches and serv- 
ice stations throughout the United States and Canada. 


7851-SA40.91 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


WATER SYSTEMS 
WASHERS-IRONERS 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
STOKERS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 


DIESEL ENGINES 

PUMPS 

ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
FAIRBANKS SCALES 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
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with a horizontal splice band 22 
inches wide. Riveting was used in- 
stead of welding because no heat 
treating furnaces large enough to 
handle the ladles are available at 
the Maryland plant. 


Powdered Metals 


(Concluded from Page 47) 


Babbitt for this bearing is a spe- 
cial alloy containing 92 per cent 
high-purity lead. Thickness of the 
babbitt actually exposed over the 
surface of the matrix is only 0.001 
to 0.002-inch. 

This bearing has, first, a sponge- 
like matrix which has an affinity 
for the steel back and becomes a 
permanent part thereof and, second, 
an extremely thin layer of the bear- 
ing material, securely bonded and 
mechanically locked into the matrix. 
Can the spongy matrix support the 
terrific pounding due to the inertia 
loads of a modern high-compression 
high-performance engine? Actually 
it can support much higher loading 
due to the Moraine process of “em- 
bossing” or preloading. At one 
stage during manufacture, the steel 
strip with its bonded matrix is 
squeezed between a set of large 
polished chromium .- plated rollers 
which compress the matrix under 
loads as high as 10,000 pounds per 
square inch, achieving a permanent- 
ly preloaded structure, still porous 
and capable of carrying several 
times the greatest loading found in 
engine operation. 

Features of the Durex No. 100 
bearing described here included: fa- 
tigue resistance to satisfactorily 


withstand the imposed load at the 
operating temperature, mechanical 
strength resist extrusion and pound- 
ing, good bonding characteristics, 
high melting point to retain its 
mechanical strength under operat- 
ing conditions, low friction and non- 
scoring characteristics to prevent 
galling or overheating, conformabil- 
ity so the bearing can adjust itself 
to shaft deflections and deformation 
under maximum loads, embedability 
so the bearing can absorb dirt and 
worn off metallic particles to pre- 
vent such foreign materials from 
contaminating the pressure lubri- 
cating system, high corrosion re- 
sistance. 

Production of this bearing in- 
volved an entirely new process, new 
equipment and new problems in 
control of temperatures, synchron- 
ization of sveed of each stage, pre- 
cise metallurgy objectives now 
achieved in the special manufactur- 
ing setup in the Moraine plant at 
Dayton, O. 

The entire process begins with 
long coils of strip steel received in 
reels, straightened by passing 
through roller levellers, then fed 
through equipment where the ma- 
trix powder is properly mixed and 
deposited in measured depth upon 
the strip, see Fig. 2. 

Coated with matrix powder, the 
strip enters a 4-stage electric fur- 
nace where the matrix is permanent- 
ly bonded to the steel, and upon 
cooling becomes a part of it. Strip 
then is recoiled and transferred to 
a second line where it is again 
straightened and successive coil ends 
welded together to produce a con- 
tinuous strip fed into a controlled- 





Zinc Dust-Zinc Oxide 


@ Zinc dust-zinc oxide pigment com- 
binations, as a result of a series of 
tests in Ellsworth county, Kans., are 
found to have high value as pro- 
tective coatings of tanks used for 
highly corrosive crude oils. 

The formula employed was: 20 
per cent vehicle (25-gallon phenolic 
resin) and 80 per cent pigment 
which, in turn, was composed of 80 
per cent zinc dust and 20 per cent 
of XX-50 zinc oxide. 


Stee] panels coated with this mix- 
ture were suspended for one year 
in a “sour” crude tank, three feet 
below the gage hole. During that 
period changes in oil level were fre- 
quent, resulting in periodic exposure 
of panels to air-gas mixtures as well 
as to oil-salt water combinations. 
At conclusion of the test it was 
found that relatively little or no 
lifting of the coating had taken 
place along the edges of the panel 
or around the fastening hole as 
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Paint Withstands Crudes 





shown above. Courtesy New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front street, New York. 





vacuum tunnel] type machine, Fig. 
3. Here the babbitt alloy, held un- 
der exacting temperature conditions, 
is flewed over the strip and into 
its matrix in a series of three sep- 
arate stages, or chambers. The high 
vacuum maintained in the central 
chamber exhausts the air from the 
myriad of pores, permitting the bab- 
bitt to flow into the pores and voids 
of the matrix to fill the spong-like 
structure completely. 

Final stage of this machine has 
an ingenious mechanism _ which 
holds the thickness of the babbitt 
coating to an accurately determined 
value while it “freezes” due to rapid 
chilling by jets of cold water. 

The strip continues to a special 
milling machine in which the total 
thickness of the strip from under 
side of the steel back to top surface 
of babbitt, is held to desired limits 
by trimming the soft babbitt with 
two milling cutters. This leaves an 
excess of 0.005 to 0.010-inch on the 
babbitt for finishing and mirror- 
burnishing operations. 

Final stage is a punch press, Fig. 
4, in which the strip is die cut into 
rectangular pieces of proper size 
for forming into bearing half-shells. 
Transferred to the machine shop, 
blanks then are formed, sized, fin- 
ished and inspected to end up as 
half-shells ready for assembly into 
automobiles. 


Paper-Insulated Cable 
Features Longer Life 


m A new type of paper-insulated 
cable is announced by Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp., 40 Wall 
street, New York. It eliminates 
the formation of voids, and the 
elastic paper used for the outer 
portion provides a means of apply- 
ing a compressing force to the mere 
highly stressed interior of the in- 
sulation during contraction of the 
insulation during the cooling phase 
of its daily heat cycle. 

Cables are made in both single 
and multiconductor designs and in 
belted and _ shielded types. The 
elastic paper used for the outer lay- 
ers of the cable has considerably 
higher impulse dielectric strength 
than normal paper. 


Airdrying Enamel 
Is Acid Resistant 


@ Rogear Co., 11 Water street, New 
York, announces an_ airdrying 
enamel, type 9N9, which is unaffect- 
ed by commercial concentrated sul- 
phuric, nitric, hydrochloric or hydro- 
fluoric acids, gases or alkalis. It is 
noncorrosive and is applied by brush 
or spraygun, drying in about 10 or 
15 minutes. The enamel can be ap- 
plied either to porous or nonporous 
surfaces. 
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THOUGHTS ON POPULAR COATS wo. ; By Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co. 





Our train of reflection on popular coats brings us 
to one that fascinated us many years ago—Joseph’s 
coat of many colors. We recall vaguely that Jacob 
loved his son Joseph so much he made him a coat 
that would have knocked your eye out; it must 
have been a dandy, since mention of it has survived 
through three thousand years or more. What kind 
of a coat was it? Alas, Joseph’s contemporaries in 
the fashion designing field have left us absolutely 
nothing concerning sleeve length, busheling, pockets, 
collar or any other pertinent information. All we 
know is that Joseph’s coat was the zingiest trapping 
that ever wrapped a human form, before or since. 
If he had taken it with him to Egypt, we might have 
seen its counterparts on statues of Pharaohs up and 
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down the Nile from Cairo to Khartoum; even King 
Tut might have had a copy hung up in the clothes 
closet of his tomb. While it was the hottest coat 
ever made, it couldn’t compare with the HOT 
DIP GALVANIZED COATING _ that 
HANLON-GREGORY puts on ferrous products 
today. The HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZ- 
ING CO. operates on the fact that galvanizing is 
essential for the protection of ferrous metal products. 
Its HOP DIP PROCESS is 

a death blow to corrosion. When ge cetinn. Oy 
manufacturers think of galvan- 
izing, many of them think of 
HANLON -GREGORY. Will 
YOU think of us, too? 
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HANLON-GREGORY GALVANIZING CO. 
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Cabinet Lathe 


@ Rivett Lathe & Grinder Inc., 
Brighton, Boston, has introduced a 
new Rivett 1020 cabinet lathe. It is 
a full precision back-geared screw 
cutting lathe with integral motor 
drive. Designed by Lawrence 
Blazey, Designers for Industry Inc., 
with Rivett engineers, all its con- 
trols are on the front and readily 
accessible. The slanted panel at base 
of headstock affords full visibility 
of electrical controls which are in- 
sulated from the lathe proper. The 
lathe is mounted on welded steel 
cabinet with insulated deck and 
rimmed top surface, and is designed 
to permit standing or setting oper- 
ation. The head stock is totally en- 
closed. The cabinet itself contains 
two drawers, one with collet board 
and one with sliding shelf, and two 
compartments for storage of attach- 
ments. It takes up 53 x 26 inches of 
floor space and is 46% inches high. 


Car Vibrator 


@ Syntron Co., Homer City, Pa., has 
developed a large vibrator, fitted 
with hooks for attaching to hopper 
bottomed railroad cars to speed up 
the emptying process. It consists 
of a huge pulsating electro-magnet 
striking 3600 times per minute. This 
together with the hook, weighs 950 
pounds. The vibrators also are 
designed to be used, without the 
car hook, on big bunkers and stor- 
age bins. Each unit has a separate 


electrical control panel that contains 
a thermionic valve for changing 
alternating current to pulsating cur- 
rent, operating switches and a vari- 
able resistance for controlling the 











vibrator’s amplitude or power. It 
is designed for operation on 220 
volt, single phase, alternating cur- 
rent. A pair of these vibrators are 
recommended for each car as shown 
in the illustration. 


Cross Feed Arrangement 
For Grinding Machines 


@ Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has developed an in- 
dependent, automatic cross feed ar- 
rangement for its No. 5 plain grind- 
ing machines, enabling automatic 
straight-in-feed grinding and giving 
the machine all the advantages of 
power plunge-cutting with no change 
in its regular capacities or operating 
convenience. The arrangement fur- 
nishes 172 plunge-cut feeds or picks 
per minute, with the amount of feed 
adjustable by quarter-thousandths 
from 0.00025 to 0.0045-inch per pick. 
The stopping point can be set by 





increments of 0.0001-inch. The ar- 
rangement is driven by a separately 
controlled 1/20-horsepower gearhead 
motor mounted at the right front 


of the machine. The arrangement 
also includes a vertical link which 
transmits motion to the cross feed 
pawl from either of the two crank 
mechanisms. Selections of feed for 
traversing or straight-in-feed grind- 
ing is made by connecting the link 
to the proper crank mechanism. 
Amount of feed per pick of the pawl 
is selected simultaneously by a 
pointer and a scale on the rotating 
member before the screw is tight- 
ened. 


Dust and Spray Hoods 


@ Industrial Products Co., 800 West 
Somerset street, Philadelphia, an- 
nounces new dust and spray hoods 
to provide respirator and head pro- 
tection during dust and spray oper- 
ations. They are made of strong 
weave cloth, fitted with respirator 
and laminated safety lenses in de- 
mountable rings. Patterned to fit 
comfortably, they may be _ taken 




















completely apart for washing. All 
parts are replaceable. 


Electric Truck 


M Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4530 
Tacony street, Philadelphia, has 
introduced a new KM-26 electric 
industrial truck which has a capac- 
ity of 3000 pounds. A general util- 
ity truck, it may be loaded by 
hand, chain hoist, electric hoist, 
overhead crane or ship’s_ tackle. 
Small and compact, it features a 
frame of welded steel plate. In 
addition, a 4-wheel steer and small 
overall dimensions make it adapt- 
able for use in narrow aisles and 
other congested quarters. For the 
operators safety, the contro] plat- 
form is protected by a bumper. 
Cushioned foot pedals also are in- 
corporated. 


Whiteprint Machine 


@ Ozalid Corp., Johnson City, N. Y., 
announces a new fast-printing mod- 
el “F” whiteprint machine which 
combines a printer and dry-devel- 
oper in one unit. It can be installed 
easily and is capable of producing 
finished dry-developed whiteprints 
in less than two minutes. A new 
type high pressure mercury-vapor 
lamp with an output of 40 watts 
per inch and an active length of 46 
inches gives printing speeds rang- 
ing up to 56 inches per minute, 
with uniform light distribution over 
the entire printing surface. The 
lamp is guaranteed for 1000 hours. 
Original and_ sensitized materials 
are held in contact with a 4%-inch 
diameter glass cylinder which re 
volves around the stationary high 
pressure mercury-vapor lamp. The 
glass cylinder, tracing and _ sensi- 
tized material revolve at the same 
rate of speed. An adjustable light 
shade permits varying the exposure 
without changing the rate of print- 
ing speed. 

Cooling of the lamp is provided 
by a 2-stage blower and a special 
air duct. This forced-air cooling 
system effectively prevents high 
temperature differentials between 
the right and left sides. The ma- 
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‘UNITED AIR LINES Speeds up 


Maintenance Schedules with 


BAKER TRUCKS Pp 
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j 
From Inspection Bracket to Exact 


Position in 262 Minutes 


A specially designed Baker Hy-Lift Truck with 

ig ee hangar, eo ese crane attachment carries engines to and from the 
ruck has lifted engine from fina . . . a as é 

test inspection bracket. planes being serviced at United Air Lines’ Chey 
enne, Wyoming, base. Extremely accurate control, 


a renisetea yen esther? se er greater speed and maneuverability cut important 


—under wings, through a labyrinth of minutes from idle ship time—another difficult 
activity. handling problem solved with Baker Trucks. 
“% Engine hoisted to exact position and 


fastened to mounting ring. Total 
elapsed time only 2612 minutes. 





Let Baker show you how similar time and 
money savings are possible in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 

2167 WEST 25th STREET @ CLEVELAND, OHIO 

In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. i 


Ba Regnteres US. Par OF 
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Another Baker contribution to Aviation—the streamlined 
electric tractor which can be made to tow today’s large 
transports and still not require more than 48" headroom, 











driven by a resiliently 
mounted split-phase 
motor. The developer is driven by 
the motor through a 50:1 reduction 
gear, and the printer through a 
friction disk type, variable speed 
transmission. A_ special reactive 
type transformer equipped with 
condensers provides power factor 
correction to 87.5 per cent. On the 
terminal board of the transformer 
are 12 taps which permit adjust- 
ments for line voltage variations 
between 200 and 240 volts. 
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Multi-Stage Pumps 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, has extended its line of multi- 
stage SSUnit pumps to include a 
new 2-stage unit with 4-inch suction 
and 2-inch discharge. It can be 
rated up to 275 gallons per minute 
against heads up to 500 feet at a 
speed of 3550 revolutions per min- 
ute. The pump has cast-iron casing 


and cover, and is bronze fitted 
throughout, The impellers are 
placed back to back to proviae 

















axial balance. The cover can be 
readily taken off, permitting the 
inside parts to be removed without 
disconnecting the suction and dis- 
charge piping. The stuffing box on 
the pump is only subjected to suc- 
tion pressure. Unit can be _ fur- 
nished with either an open, splash- 
proof, totally enclosed or explosion- 
proof motor. It is suitable as a 
small boiler feed pump, mine pump, 
or pipe line pump, and can be used 
in air conditioning service. 


High-Pressure Boilers 


@ York Oi] Burner Co. Inc., York, 
Pa., has placed on the market high 
pressure boiler units for industries 
requiring quick, automatic steam. 
They are available in sizes 1% to 
25 horsepower, fired by a York- 
Heat burner. Designed to burn or- 
dinary fuel oils, each boiler is a full 
length vertical unit of extra heavy 
boiler plate, riveted and calked at 
all joints. Controls are convenient- 
ly located near the burner which 
consists of a primary stack and a 
high-pressure boiler limit control. 
Special heat resisting steel turbula- 
tors or helical baffels are inserted 
in the boiler tubes to increase the 
overall boiler efficiency. Also in- 
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cluded are a low water cutoff to 
shut down the burner in case of 
low water, an automatic water feed- 
er and a steel base which serves as 
the boiler base and combustion 
chamber housing. 


Combination Butt 
Welder, Burr Grinder 


@ Eisler Engineering Co., Newark, 
N. J., has developed a new No. 95 
HFS portable butt welder with a 
burr grinder and annealer mounted 
on a fabricated case. It may be 
used in the repair of stranded wire 
where this unit is used to burn out 
(electrically) the faulty section and 
fuse all the strands. The welder’s 
grinder has an accurate adjustment 
to compensate for the wear in the 
abrasive, and there are two special) 
bushings to guide the stranded 
wire. 

All of the unit’s wiring is con- 
cealed within the case, and a draft 
tube is provided to remove the 
grinding dust from the vicinity of 
the work. The butt welder is sup- 
plied with a 3-kilovolt-ampere, air- 
cooled transformer and 8-point vari- 
able switch for current regulation. 
It is foot-operated and the butt 
jaws may be water-cooled for con- 
tinuous service. 

Metals from 1/16 to 3/16-inch in 
diameter can be welded. For butt 
welding other sizes of wire or 


metals, units are available with 
transformers from 1 to 7% kilovolt- 
amperes. 

Stopehammer 


@ Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J., announces a new 116-pound 
stopehammer with automatic rota- 
tion, known as the R-58. Its center of 
gravity is such that it assumes a 





natural drilling position when picked 
up. Other features include feed-leg 
control which permits fine variations 
in feeding power, short over-all 
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height of only 59 inches, a plate-type 
throttle valve which provides half 
throttle position for “collaring” 
holes. and the location of the exhaust 
on the opposite side of the cylinder 
from the operating controls. It also 
is equipped with an automatic 
chuck cleaning system which keeps 
the drill free from cuttings and 
water, providing ample lubrication 
for all fronthead-bearing surfaces. 


Dust Collector 


@ American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Mishawaka, Ind., has developed 
a high efficiency, long cone Cyclone 
dust collector which separates dust 
from the air stream by centrifugal 
force. It is constructed of heavy 
gage metal to withstand the scour 
ing action of the dust being collect- 
ed, and is available in sizes ranging 
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from 1000 to 10,800 cubic feet per 
minute capacity, of standard air. 
For great capacities a multiple num 
ber of units can be utilized. Over- 
all dimensions of the 1000-cubic 
foot-per-minute unit is 22 inches in 
diameter by 8 feet 4 inches high. 


Spot Welders 


@ Acme Electric Welder Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif., announces an 
improved line of foot-operated 
rocker-arm spot welders featuring 
all welded steel bases. The type 0 
with stationary lower horn holder 
and the type 1 with swivel lower 
horn holder are manufactured in 
10, 15 and 20 kilovolt-ampere ca- 
pacities and in throat lengths of 
from 12 to 36 inches, complete 
with water-cooling equipment. A 
clamping block device retains the 
horns in the horn holders with good 
electric contact, yet a half turn of 
a %-inch diameter set screw _ in- 
stantly releases the horn for a 
change of set up. 

Horns are universal double and 
reversible, one end machined to 
hold electrodes at 90-degree angle, 
and opposite end 22%-degree angle. 
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Fine-Pitch Gears 


(Continued from Page 45) 


tical in that it is applied in a man- 
ner similar to a gap-type cutter, 
this is not the case. A 30-tooth cut- 
ter, for instance, can cut any gear 
of 30 teeth or less. As the teeth on 
these rack-type cutters are form 
ground, they can easily be made non- 
involute in shape or “topping.” 


The fine-pitch gear shaper uses a 
circular cutter. A typical cutter is 
48-pitch, others up to 98 pitch. Not 
long ago, 32-pitch gear-cutting tools 
were the finest that were being 
ground accurately. Then came 48- 
pitch, 60-pitch and finer. Now we 
are grinding 125-pitch from the solid 
to a satisfactory accuracy and in 
the near future will grind to approxi- 
mately 200 pitch. Gears produced 
on these machines are within close 
limits of accuracy, both for involute 
profile and tooth spacing. 


Holding Devices Vary 


The nature and shape of the work 
governs to a large extent the means 
for holding and cutting the teeth. 
Due to the comparatively greater ac- 
curacy demanded in cutting fine- 
pitch gears, the question of work- 
holding methods is a vital one and 
requires careful _ consideration. 
Where only a small number of gears 
of any one size are required, it is 
not economical to equip the machine 
with an automatic magazine. On the 
other hand, if a large number of 
gears of any one size are required 
and particularly if they are of small 
diameter, automatic magazining is 
to be recommended. The time re- 
quired for loading and ejecting the 
work through a magazine feed is 
from 1 to 1% seconds. Hand-oper- 
ated loading and ejecting devices can 
be employed, but their operation usu- 
ally requires around 5 seconds. 

Where work is small and slender 
and clamping pressure as well as cut- 
ting pressure is a factor, special 
methods sometimes must be devel- 
oped. For instance, in cutting a 
small gear having extended shafts 
on both ends, one end is cone shaped 
and the other has a square shoulder. 
Due to the small area of contact, a 
dead center can be used for support- 
ing the upper end of this blank. It 
is driven at the lower end by serra- 
tions which drive from the small 
shoulder. On another gear with 
cones at both ends, the driving is 
done with a serrated cone at the low- 
er end. The female serrated cone 
centers are made so the serrations 
contact the upper portion of the cone 
on the work, thus contacting the 


Fig. 6. (Upper)—Another type of work 

holder for thin blanks. Fig. 7. (Lower) 

—Mating gear and pinion can be bur- 
nished simultaneously here 
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largest possible diameter and avoid- 
ing impairment of the cone end used 
as a locating point in the assembled 
mechanism. 

Still another example is in a gear 
having a stem pinion of a delicate 
nature and with a comparatively 
small driving area insufficient to 
support a drive against any consider- 
able amount of friction. To handle 
this piece, a live center is used at 
top with balls in the center reduc- 
ing the resistance to rotation of the 
work. In this instance, the driver 
in the lower work support has a flat 
serrated head to contact and revolve 
the blank. 

The cutting of teeth on thin blanks 
presents a problem because it is gen- 
erally advantageous to operate on 
several blanks at one time. There- 
fore some sort of loading or holding 
device must be employed to align 
the blanks properly as well as to 
clamp them when the teeth are be- 
ing cut. In some cases it is possible 
to use a hole in the work in addi- 
tion to the centering hole, the second 
hole providing means for locating 
and driving the blanks. In this case, 
the lower plate carries a stud fitting 
the holes in the blanks and extend- 
ing through them to a slot in the 
upper holder to act as a driver. The 
work is supported at the upper end 
by a plunger mounted in bushings 


and held tightly by a compression 
spring which holds the work against 
the lower support. 

In extremely small work where 
the center hole is smaller and where 
there are no holes for driving pur- 
poses, work can be forced onto a 
slender arbor in an arbor press and 
the lower plate of the fixture fur- 
nished with a pin which acts as a 
ariver. 

Fig. 4 shows another method for 
handling thin blanks. Here blanks 
are so thin that it was felt that forc- 
ing them onto an arbor would not 
guarantee a_ sufficiently tight fit. 
Some of the blanks also may have 
holes slightly larger than others, 
consequently additional clamping 
means is desirable. A loading fix- 
ture also is considered advisable be- 
cause of the nature of the work. 
This is shown in detail. It will be 
noted that the work arbor A is 
placed in the loading fixture B, the 
work inserted over the small stem 
of the arbor and then tightened by 
screwing down the cap C. Vork 
then is held in place by nut D. Also 
it will be noticed that the lower end 
of the arbor is slotted and is driven 
by a key in plate E. 

Because this arbor could not be 
supported directly at the top, it was 
felt that considerable clamping pres- 
sure would be necessary. Therefore 
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a ball thrust bearing was inserted 
into the arbor support so consider- 
able pressure could be exerted and 
at the same time resistance to rota- 
tion reduced to a minimum. The 
arbor support rotates with the work. 

Fig. 5 presents an_ interesting 
means for handling a small pinion 
with a comparatively small hole. In 
this particular case, because the pari 
was to be handled by magazine feed 

not hand loaded—the conventional 
method of holding on an arbor could 
not be employed. Therefore the sup- 
port also acts as an arbor. It will be 
noted that the lower serrated driving 
bushing A as shown in the detailed 
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COMPRESSION 


SPRINGS? 


view carries a locating bushing B 
which accurately fits the lower stem 
of the arbor C. This arbor is sup- 
ported in bushings and at the top 
end by a ball bearing. A compres- 
sion spring exerts sufficient clamp- 
ing pressure to drive the work 
through the serrations. When the 
gear has been completed, the arbor 
support rises and carries the work 
with it so a stripper D is provided 
to eject the work from the arbor. 
At the same time, another ejector 
E removes the work from the top 
of the work adaptor. 

Fig. 6 shows another type of work 
holder for handling a number of thin 
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g SN’T that what you want when you buy 


SPRINGS 
springs? Of course you're also interested 
EXTENSION in low ultimate cost. Accurate offers that 
SPRINGS too. We believe you'll find advantages in 
° using Accurate as a source of supply — so 
aaee why not let us quote you on the springs 


. 
FLAT SPRINGS 


WIRE FORMS 
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STAMPINGS 





Sphingh 


you need. Today! 





ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 3823W. Lake Street, Chicago 
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The blanks arc 
located by pins as illustrated, and 
the outfit is provided with face gear 
teeth which act as drivers. The work 


blanks at one time. 


holders are fed automatically 


through the magazine. 

An interesting development in 
fine-pitch gears is in connection with 
sound projection apparatus. Such 
equipment handles sound frequen- 
cies up to 8000 cycles per second 
and gears cannot be tolerated even 
with minute variations in angular 
velocity. Incorrect tooth conjuga- 
tion disturbs uniformity of film trav- 
el which in turn distorts the sound 
photographed on the film. Also any 
roughness in the gear action is trans- 
mitted as noise. 

To meet such severe requirements, 
a burnishing machine has been de- 
veloped especially for  fine-pitch 
gears. The burnishing operation is 
not intended to correct errors in 
profile or spacing but merely to fin- 
ish the surfaces of the teeth to make 
them smoother running and quieter 
in operation. 

Burnishing two gears at a time 
makes it possible to handle a mat- 
ing gear and pinion at the same time 
as shown in Fig. 7. Also, it increases 
production. As the burnishing ac- 
tion is the combined result of speed 
and pressure, both gear and pinion 
can be rotated at the same time and 
more pressure used for the gear. 
This accomplishes the desired result 
on both gear and pinion simultane- 
ously. The machine is provided with 
an automatic safety guard and pro 
duces excellent results both as to 
the finish obtained and low cost of 
operation. 

Although fine-pitch gears have 
been produced for years in large 
quantities, the development of mod- 
ern production equipment, tools, in- 
spection devices, etc., has lately re- 
ceived added impetus. It is pos- 
sible that standardization in this field 
may be a forthcoming development. 
While it is true that only a small 
number of the present members of 
the American Gear Manufacturers’ 
association are engaged in the pro- 
duction of small fine-pitch gears, the 
future may see great development in 


this line. 
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Leaks Now Stopped 
In a Few Seconds 


@ By the use of a new ingredient 
in Flextite, a material for stopping 
leaks in concrete structures, it is 
now capable of stopping leaks in 
a matter of seconds instead of min- 
utes according to Flexrock Co., 
Twenty-third and Manning streets, 
Philadelphia. 

This improved product can be 
forced against water pressure, be- 
ing held there only a few seconds 
to become effective. 
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at a proper welding speed. One 
shop has a gantry arrangement 
that allows an automatic welder to 
be worked over 3000 feet of floor 
area. 

Progress in welding demands at- 
tention to efficient materials han- 
dling methods. Accomplishment is 
certain through the use of over- 
head cranes fully complemented by 
an adequate supply of jib cranes 
and positioners. The latter are 
great cost savers through the 
greater speeds possible with less 
electrode material. Larger diame- 
ter electrodes with increased cur- 
rent and welding speed may be 
adapted where work is positioned. 
Many shops are working jib cranes 
and positioners in harmony to es- 
tablish remarkable production rec- 
ords. Truly, low-cost high-quality 
welding depends on proper atten- 
tion to materials handling. 





Died: 


@ HERBERT W. WOLFF, 67, senior 
vice president in charge of sales, 
American Car & Foundry Co., July 
27 at his summer home cn Lake Mar- 
grethe near Grayling, Mich. He be- 
gan as an employe of the Michigan 
Car Co., Detroit, which later was 
consolidated with Peninsular Car Co. 
When American Car & Foundry was 
organized in 1899 Mr. Wolff went to 
St. Louis as its chief mechanical en- 
gineer, subsequently becoming as- 
sistant to vice president, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales in the Chi- 
cago district, and in 1925 was placed 
in charge of sales for the entire 
company. 


+ 
John Lowell Fyke, 55, general 
superintendent, electrical and steam 
turbine shops, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, in that city recently. 
Sd 
Charles H. Heller, 65, chairman of 
the board, Bower Roller Bearing 
Co., Detroit, July 26. He was one 
of the organizers of the company. 


Fred C. Gardner, 77, secretary- 
treasurer, E, C. Atkins & Co., In- 
dianapolis, recently at his home in 
that city. He had been associated 
with the company 59 years, and had 
been secretary-treasurer 40 years. 


s 

Donald M. Smith, assistant dis- 
trict sales manager, in the Chicago 
office of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., at his home in Chicago, June 
21. Before the merger with Ludlum, 
Mr. Smith was district sales manager 
for Allegheny Steel Co. 


a 
John Michael Callow, 73, mining 
engineer and metailurgist, recently 
at his home at Redhill, Surrey, Eng- 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


Handling for Welding 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


land. He was the inventor of sev- tric Co., Hartford, Conn. In 1921 
eral metallurgical processes and in he left New Departure to return 
1925 received from the American to Arrow, Hart & Hegeman Co., 
Institute of Mining and Metallurg- Hartford, rejoining New Departure 
ical Engineers the James Douglas in 1934 as eastern sales manage 
gold medal. Mr. Callow retired in 2 
1933 as president and manager, Gen- 
eral Engineering Co., New York. O. W. Buenting, vice president in 
‘ charge of manufacture, Westing 
house Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
William Henry Harrington, 48, Pa., and also vice president, Union 
eastern sales manager, New Depar- Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., 
ture division of General Motors July 27 at Lewes, Del. He had been 
Corp., Bristol, Conn., July 13. He with the air brake company since 
joined New Departure as an engin- 1901, and was a past president, 
eer and became chief engineer in Army Ordnance Association of Pitts 
1917. Previously he had been with burgh and National Association of 
Sigourney Tool Co. and Arrow Elec- Manufacturers. 









THIS New Booklet 
GIVES A CLEAR, CONCISE 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF OVERHEAD 

MATERIALS HANDLING 


In 5 minutes time this 12-page booklet conveys valuable infor- 
mation on materials handling that can result in great savings 
to your company, the amount depending upon conditions 
involved. Thousands of dollars are being saved yearly by many 
companies with Cleveland Tramrail. 


Numerous pictures and drawings give you the elements of 
Tramrail materials handling equipment and illustrate typical 
plant layouts of actual applications. This booklet starts your 
train of thought and carries you through the steps necessary to 
determine where and what equipment might be used profitably. 


Write today for Booklet 2004-A on your company letterhead. 





CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
— TIME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
| fam 1125 Depot Street Wickliffe, Ohio 
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' OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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LABORATORY SPECIFICATIONS 


maintained in production 











...With CENTRALIZED 
FOXBORO PYROMETER CONTROL 


Smooth and close control of temperature in 
ovens and furnaces is accomplished to 
laboratory specifications with Centralized 
Foxboro Pyrometer Control. This system 
regulates the fuel flow to each furnace 
burner system by means of a motor oper- 
ated valve. Control of the air to each pro- 
portioned mixer assures the correct air- 
gas ratio for proper combustion. Recorders 
provide a permanent temperature record of 
each load placed in the baths. Foxboro mul- 
tiple-record Pyrometer Recorder permits 
charting temperature conditions in as many 
as eight ovens or furnaces on one chart, 
with a single recorder. » » » Smooth and 
swift correction of temperature deviations 
demands the knife-edge detection and rapid 
response of Foxboro Potentiometer Pyro- 
meter Controllers. A battery of controllers 
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can be driven by a single motor cutting 
down initial cost, space and maintenance 
and still give continuous control of each 
point. Get all the facts on this and the rest 
of the Foxboro Pyrometer line. Put your 
problems up to Foxboro. The Foxboro Co.., 
118 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 
Branch offices in 25 principal cities. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CONTROLLING - INDICATING 
ACctRac nstruments 


MDa TEMPERATURE - LIQUID LEVEL 
ae = PRESSURE ~ FLOW - HUMIDITY 


RECORDING 











Send for 


a copy of Bulletin 
202-2 and learn 
why no other 
Controller offers 
so much for so 
little. 
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Renewed Steel Demand 


Shows Market Strensth 


Heavy products more active, with 


deliveries little changed. 


decline checked. 


@ HEAVIER steel products, bars, plates, shapes and 
semifinished, are being bought more freely, the low 
point apparently being passed. In spite of almosi 
peak production mill backlogs are increasing, with 
prospects for heavier buying in the fall. 

Flat-rolled steel orders are light, though some ma- 
terial for 1941 automobile models is being placed for 
frames and bodies and partsmakers are covering part 
of their needs. Practically all low-priced sheets have 
been shipped, only small lots under special arrange- 
ment remaining on books. 

Deliveries are lengthening in some products, but on 
the whole shipments are fairly close to specifications. 
Tonnage of heavy armor plate, over six inches, is esti- 
mated sufficient to last mills into 1946. Production 
tacilities assure deliveries as fast as shipbuilders can 
prepare ship frames for its use. 

Indicative of efforts to meet consumer requirements 
steel mills are pushing production close to practical 
capacity, the rate advancing 1 point last week to 90's 
per cent, highest since mid-December. Cleveland rose 
15% points to 80% per cent as one producer ended 
vacation idleness, New England was up 5 points to 
80 per cent, Wheeling 4 points to 98, Eastern Penn- 
Sylvania 2 points to 88 and Chicago ‘'%-point to 97. 
Three districts went to lower levels because of neces- 
sity for furnace repairs, Birmingham 4 points to 88, 
Cincinnati 4 points to 81 and St. Louis 2% points to 
62%. Rates were unchanged at Detroit, 99 per cent, 
Buffalo, 902, Pittsburgh 86% and Youngstown 85. 

July pig iron production totaled 4,058,488 net tons, 
6.4 per cent over June. The daily rate in July was 
130,919 tons, compared with 127,103 tons in June. 
Stacks active the last day of July numbered 187, a 
gain of six over the end of June. 

Placing of 10,000 tons of reinforcing bars for a gov- 
ernment air station in New England at no more con- 
cession than the heavy tonnage warranted indicates a 
strong situation in this product, which has shown weak- 
ness in the past. This is one of the largest awards 
of this material in recent weeks. Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel-Corp. has issued a revised list of extras and de- 
ductions on reinforcing bars, effective July 15, super- 
seding that issued Oct. 1, 1939. Bending extras are 
reduced 10 per cent and the trucking extra has been 
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Prices firmer 





MARKET IN 
TABLOID *« 





Demand 


Turns upward after lull, 


Pres. 


Steady; scrap ends decline. 


Production 


Scrap 


Up 1 point to 90'2 per cent. 


changed from 10 cents to all points to 5 cents to all 
points except metropolitan New York and _ within 
switching districts of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Sparrows Point and 
Birmingham, where the 10-cent extra still applies. 

A feature of the structural market is the tonnage 
going into airplane manufacturing plants and hangars 
and other buildings for government air fields. Vega 
Aircraft Co., Los Angeles, has awarded 4800 tons and 


Vultee Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, 1400 tons for 
plant additions, Government airport awards include 


1650 tons for depot supply buildings and 1300 tons 
for hangars at Hill Field, Ogden, Utah, 2900 tons for 
hangars and 1500 tons for shop additions and store- 
house at Jacksonville, Fla., and 1200 tons for hangars 
at Miami, Fla. Other large structural awards in- 
clude 4000 tons for a power plant addition at Venice, 
Iil., and 3500 tons for 44 ammunition magazines at 
Savanna, Ill. 

Scrap prices have firmed and some advances have 
been registered, the composite of steelmaking grades 
advancing 12 cents to $18.29, the first upward move 
since the recent decline started in mid-June. One fac- 
tor of strength is clarification of the export license 
order, which involves only No. 1 heavy melting steel. 
A large part of export shipments are No. 2 heavy 
melting and compressed bundles, running as high as 
70 per cent in the case of Japan. Stronger scrap 
prices caused an advance of 7 cents in the iron and 
steel composite, to $37.60. 

Railroad buying has failed to hold the high rate of 
recent weeks and the only car award of importance 
last week was 500 box cars placed by the Norfolk & 
Western. Further placements are indicated by several] 
inquiries now being figured. Rail buying this fall 
is expected to be smaller than usual unless export de- 
mand fills in the gap left by lack of domestic demand. 

Automobile production shows the effect of early 
change of models and last week totaled 17,373 units, 
almost exactly half the 34,822 of the preceding week. 
This compares with 28,250 cars produced in the com- 
parable week last year. Output is likely to remain 
low until new models get into regular production, which 
will not be for several weeks. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Aug., 1939 Aug., 1935 
$35.95 $32.68 
55.60 54.02 
15.30 12.05 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Aug. 3 July 27 July 20 July, 1940 May, 1940 
Iron and Steel .... $37.60 $37.53 $37.57 $37.63 $37.33 
Finished Steel 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 18.29 18.17 18.42 18.56 17.18 
Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods. tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 

pipe, rails. alloy steel. hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


os ® Aug. 3 July May Aug. 
Finished Material 1940 1940 1940 1939 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15% 2.15¢e 2.15c 2.15c 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.25 2.20 2.25 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Plates, Philadelphia 2:15 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 255 2.55 2.55 2.40 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34,00 34.00 34.00 
terolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Wire rods No, 5 to -inch, Pitts 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.92 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


3.60¢ 
3.50c 


City, Til. 
oO. 


Granite 
Middletown, 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled Youngstown, O. 3.50¢c 
Pacific Coast ports 4.05¢c 
Pittsburgh 2.101 : 
Chicago, Gary 210c Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 
Cleveland 2.10ce Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.20c Chicago, Gary 3.05c 
Buffalo , 2.10c Granite City, Il. 3.15c 
Sparrows Point, Md .10€ Long Ternes No. 24 Unassorted 
Philadelphia, del ees Pittsburgh, Gary 8.80c 
Granite City, Tl. 2.206 Pacific Coast 4.55¢ 
Middletown, O. »10c Enameling Sheets 
Youngstown, O. 2.10¢ No.10 No. 20 
Birmingham 2.10 Pittsburgh 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast: ports 2.65e Chicago, Gary 2.75c 3.35c 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c 
Cold Rolled Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35c 
Pittsburgh 3.05e Cleveland 2.75C 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.05c Middletown, O.. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Buffalo 3.05e Pacific Coast 3.40¢c 4.00¢ 
Cleveland ; 3.05¢ : 
Detroit, delivered 3.15e Corrosion and Heat- 
Philadelphia, del. 3.37¢ A 
New York, del. 3.39¢ Resistant Alloys 
aoa eat aa Pittsburgh base, cents per lb. 
Youngstown, O. 3.05¢ Chrome-Nickel = 
Pacific Coast ports . 3.70¢ No. 302 No. 304 
Bars 24.00 25.00 
Galvanized No. 24 Plates 27.00 29.00 
Pittsburgh 350c Sheets 34.00 36.00 
Chicago, Gary 3.50c Hot strip . 21.50 23.50 
Buffalo ; 3.50c Cold strip 28.00 30.00 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50c Straight Chromes 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ No. No. No. No. 
New York, delivered 3.74c 410 430 442 446 
Birmingham 3.50c Bars 18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 
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4 Aug. 3, July May Aug. 
Pig Iron 1940 1940 1940 1939 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. $24.34 $24.34 $24.34 $22.34 
Basic, Valley a eee ee mee 22.50 20.50 
Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 24.34 24.34 24.34 22.34 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh...... 24.21 24.21 24.21 22.21 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 19.38 19.38 19.38 17.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 22.89 29.89 22.89 20.89 
No, 2X, del. Phila. (differ av.)... 25.215 25.215 25.215 23.215 
Matieanle, Valley... ic isi..65. 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 
Malleable, Chicago pevty ete eee Sa 23.00 21.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 28.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 23.17 23.17 23.17 o. 37 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 105.33 85.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. $18.75 $19.55 $18.00 $16.15 
Heavy melt, steel No. 2, E. Pa.. 17.50 17.50 16.00 14.40 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 17.25 17.25 16.65 13.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago , “SSS Biss 20.45 17.75 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 20.25 20.25 19.75 15.50 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $3.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 5.75 5.75 §.75 5.00 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del.. ia -aaaawe 11.25 10.50 

Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Gulf ports 2.45¢c 
Sheets. .26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 Birmingham 2.10c 
Hot strip.17.00 17.50 24.00 35.00 St. Louis, del. ........ 2.34c 
Cold stp..22.00 22.50 32.00 52.00 Pacific Coast ports...... 2.75¢c 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh ; 2.10¢c 
New York, del. 2.29c¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.15c 
Boston, delivered .. 2.46c 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.10c 
Cleveland 2.10c 
Birmingham 2.10c 
Coatesville, Pa. 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 2.10c 
Claymont, Del. ....... 2.10¢c 
Youngstown 2.10c 
OU a” yt a 2.45¢c 


Pacific Coast ports .. 2.65¢ 


Steel Floor Plates 


Pittsburgh 3.35¢c 
oa. Sw ee a 3.35¢ 
cauee Es oss 3 'e ' 3.70¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 4.00¢ 


Structural Shapes 


Pittsburgh .. 2.10c 
Philadelphia, del. .2.21%¢ 
New York, del. 2.27c 
Boston, delivered 2.41c 
Bethlehem 2.10¢ 
Chicago. .....i.°% 2.10c 
Cleveland, del. 2.30c 
Buffalo 2.10¢c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Ill. 5.10 

Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 


Granite City, Il. 4.40 
Bars 
Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh ait 54. 0K 
Chicago or Gary .. : 2.15c 
1 re i 2.25¢ 
Birmingham ........ 2.15c 
Cleveland 2.15¢ 
Buffalo Pete ee 
Detroit, delivered 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.52c 
New York, del. 2.49c 
CE OTE cbs 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports ... 2.80c 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or over) 
POPE ss 0s CS hes 2.05c 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.05c 
Detroit, delivered 2.15¢c 
CEPA. ie woking S604 Sc 2.05c 
STEEL 











Buffalo 2.05¢ 
ee 2.05¢ 
SUCEEIETOEE fs 5s wx a's Riess 2.40c 


Pacific Coast ports 2.70c 
Iron 
PRM eon So. ees «a 2.25¢c 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.37¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined . . .3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 2.15¢ 
Reinforcing 
New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., — 
Sparrows Pt., Pitts.. 2.15c 
Guilt ports ..... 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports. 2.60¢c 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

SOG, ETE, ce cas OO 
Gulf ports .... ~. (240e 
Pacific Coast ports. . eae ae 2.50c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 
coated wire nails .... $2. 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples. 
Annealed fence wire.... 
Galv. fence wire ....... 
Woven wire fencing (base 


u 
ow 


2.55¢ 
3.05¢ 
3.40c¢ 


Biv GORA): 0c... 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 56 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

CIs rss ce fad otered 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 

Birmingham (except spring 

wire) 

Bright bess., basic wire. 
Galvanized wire 
CR WIE bas ere siawiass 3.20¢ 
Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 

bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, Keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


2.60c 
2.60c 


Pittsburgh 2.65¢ 3.335¢ 

Chicago 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 

Gary, Ind. 2.65c 3.35¢ 

Detroit 2.70c *3.45¢ 

Cleveland ..... 2.65¢ 3:35c 

oS _ 2.65¢ 3.35¢ 
* Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi. 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E, Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
| ae 0.35 3100. . 0.70 
2 rer 0.75 SS aire 1.35 
p>. | re 1.55 3300. 3.80 
yr 2.25 ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo, 1.50- 


> ON, a arene 1.10 
5100 0.801.130 Cr. ....... 0.45 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
ee es eh ot veae ose 1.20 
Gio0 anring TlAta ........:. 0.85 
DE RES eee re 1.50 
NIE I ae eas Sane ak 0.85 
$200 spring fiata”™..'........ 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 


cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town, Birmingham ... 2.10¢ 
oa ae: | 2.20¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.42c 
New York, del. 2.46c¢ 


Pacific Coast ports 2.75c 


Cooperage hoop, Young., 


Pitts.; Chicago, Birm.. 2.20c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.80c 
Chicago 2.90¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.90¢ 
Worcester, Mass. . 8.00c 
Carbon Cleve., Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 2.80¢ 
0.51—0.75 4.30¢c 
0.76—1.00 .. 6.15c 
Over 1.00 . 8.35¢ 


Worcester, Mass. “$4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 2.95c 


Si ee ee eee 3.05¢ 
a 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 3.35¢ 
Lamp stock up 10 cents. 
Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 


20—100 lbs. ...... 32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. 
Do., rerolling quality. . 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35c 
Spikes, R. R. base . 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base 1.15¢ 


$40.00 
39.00 


Pitts., 


Car axles forged, 
Chicago, Birmingham. 3.15c 
Tie Hiates, Nake. ..'...., 228e 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 Ibs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 


counts for carloads additiona! 

5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller .68.5 off 


Do. larger, to 1-in. . .66 off 
Do. 1% and larger .64 off 
vig 2 ee 52.5 off 


Stove Bolts 

In packages with nuts separate 
72.5 off; with nuts attached 
add 15%; bulk 83.5 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, 
or 5000 over 3-in. 

Step bolts 

Plow bolts .. 


.60 off 
68.5 off 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 


%-inch and less. 67 70 
Ye-l-inch 64 65 
1%-1%-inch 62 62 
1% and larger .. 60 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .. .70.0 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller .75.0 off 
Headless set screws ... .64.0 off 


Piling 


Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo .. 2.40c 
Gulf ‘ports At ee 
Pacific Coast ports cae 2.95¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


Structural 3.40c 


*%-inch and under .65-10 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 

and large nut, bolt 

mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; ¢.l. $5.75 off 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
z 63 % 54 
% , 66 % 58 
1—3 68 60 % 
Iron 
% 30 13 
1—1% 34 19 
1% 38 21} 
2 : 37 % 21 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
a : 61 52% 
2%—3 ; 64 55% 
3% 6 : 66 57 & 
7 and 8 65 55 % 
9 and 10 64% 55 
11 and 12 63 % 54 
Iron 
2 sake . 80% 15 
2% 3 31% 17% 
4 33 % 21 
4%—8 32% 20 
9—12 28 } 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld 67 % 
2, lap weld 60 
2% to 3, lap weld 63 
3% to 6, lap weld 65 
7 and 8, lap weld 64 
10-inch lap weld 63 
12-inch, lap weld 62! 
Iron 
Blk. Galv 
% butt weld 25 sj 
l and 1% butt weld 29 13 
i% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld 32! 15 
1% lap weld 23 % 7 
2 lap weld 25 3 9G 
2% to 3% lap weld 26} 11% 
4 lap weld 28 15 


4% to 8 lap weld 27 i 14 
9 to 12 lap weld 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut- 


lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 

Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1% ”0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
= ©&D 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”O.D. 12 15.16 us 
2%”0.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2% ”O.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
3 O.D. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D 11 23.15 39.81 
4 O.D 10 28.66 49.90 
5 O.D. g 44.25 73.93 

5 O.D. 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
rE’ eee. 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%”O.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
Tea oD 13 11.64 13.42 





2 O.D 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0O.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”O.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 7.54 20.21 
2%”0.D., 12 18.59 21.42 
a” °6 6G DD. 2 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D i1 24.62 28.37 
4 O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
41%”O.D 10 37.35 43.04 
5 O.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Pet Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
j-in., Birmingham... 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. .. : 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs. 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth 12.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 

Sparrows Point, Buf- 

falo, Canton, Chicago 34.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 

Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 

Birmingham No. 5 to - 

inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 

Do., over g, to A7-in. incl, 2.15 

Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 


ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 


$0.50. 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 

Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90¢ 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $4.35- 4.60 
Connellsville, fdry 5.00- 5.75 
Connell, prem. fdry 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.25- 6.50 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 11.38-11.85 
Chicago, outside del. 10.50 
Chicago, delivered 11.25 
Terre Haute, del. 10.75 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.25 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 10.75 
Cincinnati, del. 10.50 
Cleveland, del. 11.05 
Buffalo, del. 11.25 
Detroit, del. 11.00 
Philadelphia, del. 11.15 


Coke By-Products 


freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Spot, gal., 


Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 27.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 


Industrial xylol 26.00c 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 1¢ 
Do. (1000 Ibs. or over) 1: 

Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers .. 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 
Sulphate of ammonia 


7.00c 
port 
$28.00 
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M No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham . 23.12 er 22.62 Sear 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth ..... . 25.63 25.63 26.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons. 7Over 0.70 phos. 
= me Low Phos. 
: No.2 Malle- - Besee- Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer $28.50, base; $29.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
3ethlehem, Pa $24.00 $24.50 $23.50 $25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 19.38 mS 18.38 24.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 Valley furnace ...-.$22.50 Lake Superior fur. ......$27.00 
Buffalo 23.00 23.50 22.00 24.00 RREES OMEN. EUR) os cance 22.50 do., del. Chicago...... 30.34 
Chicago 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Lyles, Tenn. . 26.50 
Cleveland . 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 +Silvery 
tarvhers aay a acid a. Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $28.50; 6.51-7—$29.00; 
en paige te cumin me 7-7.50—$29.50; 7.51-8—$30.00; 8-8.50—$30.50; 8.51-9—$31.00; 
Erie, Pa 23.00 23.50 22.50 24.00 9-9.50-—$31.50: Buffalo, $1.25 higher 
Everett, Mass. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 pis ee manga ’ 7 : 
Granite City, Il. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon*+ 
Hamilton, O. . 23.00 23.00 22.50 yess Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Neville Island, Pa. . 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 plus $1 a ton. 
Provo, Utah . 22.00 ae ee ategtG 7The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Sharpsville, Pa. .. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sparrow’s Point, Md . 24.00 ~ 23.50 he ae Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Swedeland, Pa. 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Toledo, O 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 
Youngstown, O. 23.00 23.00 22.50 23.50 . 
Refractories ~ eee 
Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus F a., ” . Va., 0.) 
FR wa an , ee Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices pry press.............. $28.00 
Fire Clay Brick Wire: CUL. o44%. 26.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: Super Quality Magnesite 
Akron, O., from Cleveland. 24.39 24.39 2389 2489 pa Mo. Ky............ 90080 Domestic dead - burned 
Baltimore from Birmingham . 24.78 nee 23.66 Peon ; } grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Boston from Birmingham 24.12 ‘ - » si First Quality Chewelah. Wash. net 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 24.50 25.00 24.00 25.50 Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 ton bulk’ pie gS, ints 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo pocers ORO 2600 2400 250 Alabama, Georgia...... 47.50 net ton, bags ........ 26.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 26.50 27.00 Tae ious 3 New. Jersey -oisc6.c.-. 52.50 ‘ 
Canton, O., from Cleveland . 24.39 24.39 23.89 24.89 Secokd Quality Basic Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham. ... .+23.22 Phas. es Ge gai Sa ; ig Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 23.24 2411 23.61 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cincinnati from Birmingham 23.06 ai. -s Georgia, Alabama ...... 34.20 Chrome brick ......... $50.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham. . 28.32 Lone 22.82 Pais HOW SOTOEY  vlisiasies sss 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 24.94 24.94 2444 24.44 Ohio Magnesite brick 72.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 24.10 24.10 23.60 24.60 First quality 39.99 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, < ee Pe i 

Toledo or Detroit Teele 26.19 25.69 26.69 ee. ie Fluors ar 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 25.15 ..... fia 8 eit) a A . Pp 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem 25.53 26.03 Aap Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Birmingham 24.46 ee 23.96 ah Semen eR $56.05 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 24.84 25.34 24.34 Ea Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district from Neville. . {Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 

Island Eee | and $1.24 freight. Pennsylvania . $47.50 carloads, all rail 21.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 25.31 25.31 24.81 25.81 Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 55.10 Do. barge ..... 21.00 
St. Louis, northern . 23.50 23.50 23.00 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No. 2 lump.... 22.00 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., ton lots os Ltee Do., spot Deitel toxics te 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd. . $120.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 12.00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 67-72% low carbon: Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 i ie) Na ae cara 14.00¢ 
Less ton lots 133.50 Car- Ton Less 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, BPO gs RS Wows coca saa ee 
Less 200 lb. lots 138.00 loads lots ton carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot “4c higher 
Do., carlots del, Pitts. 125.33 2% carb. 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75c Do. spot :........55. 2000  gaicen Briquets, contract 
: etna Stites oe 1% carb... 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75c Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 -arloads, bulk, freight 
BO Cee eae om. 36,00 010% carb. 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75¢ —_Do., spot, ton lots..... M500 anoeed. ton er $69.50 
ennnee ae oye vet “ong 0-20% carb. 19.50¢ 20.25¢ 20.75¢ Ton lots eee: 79.50 
Do., 26-28% 49.50 = ; P ‘ s ; 9. 
Spot 4c higher Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, lb...... 3.75¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% freight " Wescomelpbdenten. 85- eee Falls, 1b. hoe Less 200 Ib. lots, Ib. 4.00c 
allowed, c.l 74.50 6B, moivh. c b o., ton 10S ........ “UUC Spot %-cent higher. 
Do., ton lot 87.00 o% yb. cont., f.0.b. ox _D0., less-ton lots...... 8.50¢ 
Do. 75 per cent 135.00 WONNSs Bn hss Fe05 me 0.95 Spot %c lb. higher Manganese Briquets, 
<n Ra ag a en eee 2S. Chromium Briquet Som teaet adanived 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 nat ges te pena ae ce te a ae 500 
Silicomanganese, c.]., 2% Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, lb. spot carlots, bulk 7.00c I MOE. nn coke haere oa 5.50c 
per cent carbon 118.00 Ib., con, ti., f.0.b. Niag- ie ee eeenren 7.50c Less-ton lots vette 5.75¢ 
2% carbon, 108.00; 1%, 133.00 ara Falls, ton lots... $1.23 Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75¢ Spot %ec higher 
Contract ton price Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 Do., less 200 lbs...... 8.00C Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 20-25% carbon, 0.10 Spot, “4c higher. contract, carloads, 
over contract. max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 a bulk, gross ton 102.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. Do., less-ton lots 1.40 oo age Pow oy Se i gop a 107.50 
con. del, cars 1.90-2.00 Spot 5c higher oe. Sea, 34-40%, contract, car- 
. : . — spot shipment, 200-lb. ‘ , 
‘ ’ loads, lb., alloy...... 14.00c 
Ferrovanadiyum, 35 to Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, eee Re BO. scene $2.50 in. tne Mate So Se 15.00c 
40%, 1b., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 contract, lb. con. col., Do., smaller lots...... 2.60 Do. less-ton lots 16.00c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 - Spot 4c higher ; 
c.l.. 17-18% Rockdale. Do., less-ton lots 2.30 Vanadium Pentoxide, 

= oo Spot is 10c higher contract, lb. contained $1.10 Molybdenum Powder, 
ie gy Da a MMMM i rccigs a 296K 115 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
eae ton a . os. Technical molybdenum 200-lb. kegs, 1b. ..... $2.60 
‘ y na a Fa trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, __ lybdenum, 1b. molyb. cr., 0.50 carbon max., Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 cont., f.0.b. mill..... 0.80 contract, Ib. con. Molybdenum Oxide 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- SS rere 84.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferre-carbon-titanium, 15- A Ae 89.00c lybdenum, per pound 
Ib., contained cr., del. 18%, ti. 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, contract... 83.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots 11.00c carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 ESS re etree 88.00c ducers’ plant ........ 80.00c 
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—The Market Week— 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject t> Prevailing Differentials 


Soft 

Bars Bands 
ae 3.98 3.86 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.76 
Philadelphia ..... 3.85 3.75 
Baltimore anaes 6) 4.00 
TIOreOIn, VG. «1.55. 4.00 4.10 
MOOI. oc. cscs. BO 3.62 
Paesourge ........ 835 3.40 
oe 3.25 3.30 
TUPENIER fac insis,. Ce 3.28 
GIRBRR 26: wen 3.90 3.80 
CHICINBATD 2... m6 6k 3.60 3.47 
0 er 3.50 3.40 
ae Ce oi st a. 12 3.65 
Milwaukee ..... . 8.63 3.53 
Os ED as Seca 3.62 3.52 
Reanseas City.....: 405 4.15 
indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.55 
a 3.90 4.10 
Chattanooga ..... 3.80 4.00 
cy ey 2: 4.44 4.34 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 
mrOusgton, Tex: .... 4:65 6.20 
TOE ooo cs. a0 boss 4.00 3.85 
Portland, Oreg..... 4.25 4.50 
ios Angeles....... 415 4.60 
San Francisco..... 3.50 4.00 


Plates 

4%-in. & 

Hoops Over 
4.86 3.85 
3.76 3.76 
4.25 3.55 
4.35 3.70 
4.05 

3.62 3.62 
3.40 3.40 
3.30 3.40 
3.48 3.60 
3.80 3.95 
3.47 3.65 
3.40 3.55 
3.65 3.80 
3.53 3.68 
3.52 3.47 
4.15 4.00 
3.55 3.70 
4.10 3.95 
4.00 3.85 
4.34 4.33 
3.70 3.55 
4.10 3.80 
6.20 4.05 
5.20 3.40 
6.10 4.00 
4.45 4.00 
6.00 3.35 


Struc- 
tural 
Shapes 
3.85 
3.75 
3.55 
3.70 
4.05 


3.40 
3.40 
3.58 
3.65 
3.95 
3.68 


3.55 
3.80 
3.68 
3.47 
4.00 
3.70 


3.95 
3.85 
4.33 
3.55 
3.80 


4.05 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.35 


-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— 


1035- 2300 
1050 Series 

ONION, focuses > aes 7.50 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.35 
Philadelphia ..... 4.10 7.31 
Baitimore .....:.. 44 ‘ 
Norfolk, Va. 

PURO. ..6.-s.... SBS 7.10 
PICCsperen 6... ss. 3.40 7.20 
Cleveltana <........ 8280 7.30 
| nm 7.42 
Cinema: ........ 3:65 7.44 
Gly.) | i aire. ys 7.10 
Twin Cities ...... 39 7.45 
Milwaukee Sect grag a ee 7.33 
ae Oar 3.82 7.47 
BOGtIIO oo Gaus ses. “DSS oe 
Portland, Oreg. ... 5.70 8.85 
Los Angeles...... 4.80 9.40 
San Francisco..... 5.00 9.65 


3100 4100 
Series Series 


6.05 5.80 
5.90 5.65 
5.86 5.61 
5.65 5.40 
5.75 5.50 
5.85 5.85 
5.97 5.72 
5.99 5.74 
5.65 5.40 
6.00 6.09 
5.88 5.63 
6.02 5.77 
8.00 7.85 
8.00 7.85 
8.55 8.40 
8.80 8.65 


6100 
Series 


7.90 


8.56 


NANA 
=" fT 


IAIN 
ef 
7) 


- Sheets - Cold Cold Drawn Bars ’ 

Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E S.A.E. 
Plates tolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 

5.66 3.51 4.48 4.66 3.46 1.13 8.63 7.23 

5.56 3.38 4.46 4.05 3.31 1.09 8.59 7.19 

5.20 3.85 4.05 4.00 3.31 1.06 8.56 7.16 

5.20 3.20 5.05 , 1.05 

5.45 3.85 5.40 ..15 

5.25 3.05 4.30 4.00 i ote 8.15 6.75 

5.00 3.15 ; 4.45 P 3.65 8.15 6.75 

5.18 3.15 4.05 4.42 3.20 3.75 8.15 6.75 

ak 3.28 4.30 4.64 3.20 3.80 8.45 7.05 

oe Be 3.45 - 5.00 ; 4.42 P . 

5.28 3.22 4.00 4.67 3.47 1.00 8.50 7.10 

ike 3.05 4.10 4.60 3.30 3.75 8.15 6.75 

5.40 3.30 4.35 4.75 3.83 4.34 8.84 7.44 

5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 

5.07 3.18 4.12 41.87 3.41 4.02 8.52 7.12 

5.60 3.90 5.00 1.30 

5.30 3.25 1.76 3.97 

of | 3.85 9.25 4.31 

5.68 3.70 4.40 4.39 

5.93 3.99 5.71 1.69 

5.88 3.45 £75 F 1.43 

Sto 3.85 1.80 5.00 4.60 

ott. 4.20 5.20 

By go 3.70 6.50 4.75 &.75 

5.75 3.95 6.50 4.75 5.75 ; 

6.40 4.30 6.50 5.25 6.60 10.65 9.80 

9.60 3.40 6.40 5.35 6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in Birmingham 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 300-4999 in San Francisco, Portland; any quan- 
tity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 in Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 1500-3499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle, San Francisco; 450-3748 
in Boston; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 1500 
and over ir Chattanooga: any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 
in Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in 
Philadelphia. 

Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 
of all size 

Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, i000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 

SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle 


CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at Official Rates of Exchange 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of 
By Cable or Radio 


Cc 


Dispatch— 


Sontinental Channel or 
North Sea ports. 
gross tonst? 


British **Quoted in 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling 
£s d current value £sd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si. ; $33 .23 318 0 
Basic bessemer...... .. vil ~~ ; : 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 
ee <r ee ; $31.95 3150 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. oe oi cee 60.71 : #8 
Standard rails........ : $48 .99 5 150 
Merchant bars........ 2.66c 14 15 0 2.77¢ 7 60 
Structural shapes...... 2.48¢ 13 15 0 2.83¢ 7 90 
Plates, t in. or 5mm. 2.68¢ 14 17 6 3.53¢ 9 60 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 

= 2 eee 3.40c 18 17 6 2.98c 7 37-0° 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga., corr. 3.98c 22 26 3.94c 10 76 
Bands and strips...... ae “Pty 2.76¢ 7 60 
Plain wire, base....... 3.15¢ 8 63 
Galvanized wire, base. . Perens 3.75¢ 9176 
Pe csi ak ( Soest’ 3.56¢ 9 76 


Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $5.61 1 79 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlan 


August 5, 1940 


tic seaboard duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 


Last Reported 


French Belgian Reich 
£Esd tt Francs ttFrancs tt Mar 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5. $24.24 6 O O(a)$17.18 788 $31.44 950 $25.33 63 
Rasic bess. pig iron 22 .83 5 13 O(a) 29.79 900 27.94 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke...... 6.77 1138 4.91 225 10.92 320 7.64 19 
Billets 42.42 10100 26.62 1,221 42.20 1,275 38.79 96 
Standard rails “ 2.30c 12 15 6 1.69¢ 1,692 2.06ce 1,375 2.38¢ 132 
Merchant bars... .. 2.78e 15 8 6ft 1.58¢ 1,530 2.06ce 1,375 1.98¢ 110 
Structural shapes. .. 2.46¢ 13 13 Oft 1.49¢ 1,487 2.06¢ 1,375 1 .93ce 107 
Plates, t-in. or 4 

mm.. or -- 2.55¢ 14 3 OTT 1.95e 1,951 2.42c 1,610 2 .29¢ 127 
Sheets, black...... 3.49¢ 19 17 63 2.30c 2.2953 2 .85¢ 1.900% 2.59¢ 144% 
Sheets, galv., corr., 

24 ga. or 0.56 mm.. 4.07c 22 12 6 3.59¢e 3,589 4.80c 3,200 6 .66¢ 370 
Pieim WIG... . 0.00% 3.83c 21 50 2.34ce 2,340 3.00e 2,000 3.1le 173 
Bands and strips... 2.9le 16 3 6fT 1.7le 1,713 2.48c 1,650 2.29¢ 127 

TBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates §24 ga. t1 to 3 mm. basic price. 

British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-bessemer steel, 

(a) del. Middlesbrough. is rebate to approved customers (b) hematite °Close annealed. 

TTRebate of 15s on certain conditions. 

**Gold pound sterling not quoted 3tNo quotations. 
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Corrected to Friday night. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 15.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 16.00-16.25 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.50-16.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, No. 1 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, auto, no 

alloy 16.00-16.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 14.50-15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland, No, 2... 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, No. 1 . $14.50-15.00 
Detroit, No. 2 . $13.50-14,00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1. 19.00 
Eastern Pa., No, 2 17.50 


Federal, Ill., No. 2 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, R. R. 
No, 1 : 
Granite City, No. 2 
Los Ang., No. 1, net 
Los Ang., No. 2, net 
N.Y. dock No. 1 exp. 
Pitts., No. 1 (R.R.) 

Pittsburgh, No, 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 

St. Louis, No, 2 
San Fran., No. 1, net 
San Fran., No. 2, net 
Seattle, No. 1..... 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 
Valleys, No. 1 


15.00-15.50 
14.00-14.50 
13.50-14.00 
12.50-13.50 
15.00-15.50 
19.50-20.00 
18.50-19.00 
17.50-18.00 
15.00-15.50 
14.00-14.50 
13.50-14 00 
12.50-13.00 

15.00 

11.00 
18.50-19.00 


SHEETS 

17.00-17.50 
16.50-17.00 
15.00-15.50 
13.50-14.00 
17.00-17.50 


COMPRESSED 
Buffalo, new 
Chicago, factory 

Chicago, dealers 

Cincinnati, dealers. 
Cleveland 


Detroit 116.00-16.50 
E. Pa., new mat. 18.50-19.00 
E. Pa., old mat. 15.50 


Los Angeles, net 10.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 18.50-19,00 
St. Louis 12.00-12.50 
San Francisco, net 10.50-11.00 
Valleys 18.00-18,50 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


No. 1 
No. 2 


16.00-16.50 
14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 
17.50-18.00 


Buffalo, 
Buffalo, 
Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 


—The Market Week— 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers 


12.00-12.50 
2.00-12.50 
7.00- 7.50 
11.50-12.00 
*9.50-10.00 
13.00-13.50 
4.00- 5.00 


Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati, dealers. 
Cleveland, no alloy. 
Detroit . 
Eastern Pa. 

Los Angeles 


New York 78.50 
Pittsburgh 13.50-14.00 
St. Louis 8.50- 9.00 
San Francisco 35.00 
Toronto, dealers 7.00- 7.25 


Valleys 


11.50-12.00 


SHOVELING TURNINGS 
Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 


Chicago ; 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, spel, anal.. 14.50-15.00 
Detroit f11.00-11.50 


Pitts., alloy-free 15.50-16.00 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district +6.00- 6.25 
Buffalo 11.50-12.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 5.50- 6.00 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa. 11.00-11.50 
Detroit ... 410.50-11.00 
New York 7.00 
Pittsburgh 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, dealers. 6.75 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Buffalo See SIM 
Boston district..... 
Chicago, elec. fur... 
East. Pa. elec. fur.. 
mt, Rate. ... 2. 
Toronto 


16.00-16.50 
*9.50-10.00 
17.50-18.00 
17.50-18.00 
11,25-11.75 
6.00- 6.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham Soap 8.00 
Boston dist. chem.. 78.50- 8.75 


ES ocxcein's oso 4 bd 11.50-12.00 
Chicago 10.75-11.25 
Cincinnati, dealers 5.50- 6.00 
Cleveland 12.00-12.50 
Detroit . $10.50-11.00 


14.50-15.00 
*7.50- 8.00 
8.00- 8.50 
6.75 


bt. Pa., chemical 
New York 

Be, BUI fk ow as 
Toronto, dealers... 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 


Buffalo 21.00-21.50 
Chicago 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 23.00-23.50 
Pittsburgh 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis. 18.50-19.00 
Seattle 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Chicago, net... 


wa 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 


11.00-11.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo neaas ce 208-13.50 
Chicago, net ...... 13.50-14.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa. ........ 15.50-16.00 
New York . $11.50-12.00 
St. Louis... 12.00-12.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 

Boston district 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 
St. Deuts, No. 2... ... 
St. Louis, No. 2.. 


14.00 
+9.50-10.00 
19.50-20.00 
12.00-12.50 
13.50-14.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district..... 411.00-11.50 


Buffalo ..... 16.00-16.50 
Cleveland .. 16.50-17.00 
Detroit . $14.75-15.25 
Pittsburgh 16.50-17.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston district 
Chicago, heavy..... 


+7.00 
21.50-22 00 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Cleveland, crops.... 
Eastern Pa., crops. . 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 

slab crops 


23.00-23.50 
25.00-25.50 
25.00-25.50 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 21.00-21.50 
a” ee . 20.50-21.00 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Eastern Pa. 25.00-25.50 
Pittsburgh 24.00-24.50 
Seattle a 15.00 
Detroit . .416.50-17.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 





prices 


24.50-25.00 
18.25-18.75 


Eastern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%"’ 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron.. 13.00 
Boston dist., iron. . .+14.75-15.00 
Buffalo, steeli...... 22.50-23.00 
Chicago, iron ..... 18.50-19.00 


Chicago, roiled steel 20.50-21.00 


Cincin., iron, deal... 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa., iron ... 21.00-21.50 
Eastern Pa., steel. . 24.00-24.50 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh, steel... 24.50-25.00 
St. Louis, iron.. 16.50-17.00 
St. Louis, steel.... 19.00-19.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham 15.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.715.50-16.00 


N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 14.50-14.75 
N. Eng. del. textile 18.75-20.00 
Buffalo, cupola.... 18.00-18.50 
Buffalo, mach. 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 14.50-15.0U 


Chicago, auto net.. 16.50-17.00 
Chicago, railroad net 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 16.50-17.00 
Cincin., mach, deal.. 18.75-19.25 
Cleveland, mach. .. 21.25-21.75 
Detroit, cupola, net.}17.00-17.56 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 21.00-21.50 
E. Pa., No. 2 yard.. 18.00 
E. Pa., yard fdry. 18.00-18.50 
Los Angeles .... 16.50-17.00 


Pittsburgh, cupola. 19.00-19.50 
San Francisco ..... 14.50-15.00 
aa aera eae a 14.50-16.00 


18.00-18.50 
18.75-19.25 


St. L., agri. mach... 
St. L., No. 1 mach.. 
Toronto, No. 1 
mach., net dealers 18.00-18.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break 
New England, del... 
Buffalo, break..... 16.50-17.00 
Cleveland, break, net 16.50-17.00 
Detroit, auto net. ..717.25-17.75 
Detroit, break. . ¢15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa. 19.00-19.50 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.00 
New York break... +15.00 
Pittsburgh, break 16.00-16.50 


714.00-14.25 
15.50-16 UU 








St. Louis 11.00-11.50 Chicago .........-. 20.00-20.50 
Toronto, dealers 9.75 ANGLE BARS—STEEL 5 feet and over . z 5 
gerne ie rae aeee Birmingham ...... 16.50 rhe E 7 igg shite “aon 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE st, Louis ComPhtsD FROM ... ww ccc ce 715.75-16.00 rming am bey ks a een 
lad cae ? ananin “ees Chicago 21.00-21.50 Boston district..... #11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.00- 9.50 Buffalo . 22.50-23.00 New York TEPROGRMD “SRERS <5: -- pg ge 
Detroit _ -+172.50-13.00 Chicago, coil 21.50-22.00 Eastern Pa. 23.00-23.50 Chicago, net...... 41.50-12.00 
a Soule 10.00-10.50 Chicago, leaf 20.00-20.50 St. Louis Ee Se ee ee 
learnt a ‘09. Eastern’ Pa, ». 24.00-24.50 _ : Detroit, net........ 111.00-11.50 
oronto, dealers 9. Pittsburgh _. 24.50-25.00 STEEL CAR AXLES Eastern Pa. oe 15.50-16.00 
BUSHELING St. Louis .... 19,00-19.50 Birmingham ...... 18.00 ew ee fdry ean Ben 
Birmingham, No. 1 13.00 STEEL RAILS, SHORT ceeeee Seeecect .... S18 00-3R50 Te daeierd tet. «1200 
Buffalo, No. 1...... 16.00-16.50 Birmingham 17.00 so ech — i iia i 
Chicago, No. 1 16.00-16.50 Buffalo ...... 23.00-23.50 cee is. 91.00-2139 MALLEABLE 
Cincin., No. 1 deal.. 11.00-11.50 aoe i =: mettre Sic ene “New England, del... 21.50-22.00 
Cincin., No, 2 deal.. 5.50- 6.00 Chicago ( -)...+ 20.50-21.00 5 aaeeenienie ffs . 22.00-22.50 
Cleveland, No. 2... 12.00-12.50 Cincinnati, dealers. 21.50-22.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES Chidage R. ‘R. | ; ; ey Aa eae 
Detroit, No. 1 new.+15.00-15.50 Detroit .++.+++$20.50-21.00 Chicago (cut) 21.50-22.00 Cinein. agri. deal.. 15.50-16.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 18.00-18.50 Pitts., 3 ft. and less 24.00-24.50 St. Louis, No. 1 17.75-18.25 Cleveland “Sam 21 .50-22.00 
Toronto, dealers.... 5.50- 6.00 St. L. 2 ft. & less.. 20.75-21.25 0 Eastern Pa., R. R... 22.00-22.50 
; : ae ; STEEL RAILS, SCRAP SHAFTING Los Angeles ...... 12.50 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) ~~ Birmingham ...... 15.00 Boston district .418.50-18.75 Pittsburgh, rail.... 23.50-24.00 
Birmingham 5.00 Boston district... ..714.50-15.00 New York .719.00-19.50 St. Louis, R. R...... 18.50-19.00 
Ores Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 
basic, 50 to 60% nom. risk but not 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus ....... 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 
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Cents, unit, del. BE. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 
56-63%, contract. . 

Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 


10.00 


Manganiferous ore, 

45-55% Fe., 6-10% 
Mang. 
N. African low phos 


Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 


Brazil iron ore, 68- 
69%, ord........ 7.50¢c 
Low phos. (.02 
max.) Aa es 8.00c 
F.O.B, Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. .... $25.00 


Chrome ore, Indian, 
48% gross ton, cif.$28.00-30.00 


Including war 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52%. . 60.00 
So. African, 50-52% 58.00-59.00 
Indian, 49-50%..... 56.00 


Brazilian, 46% 50.00-53.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 


free 71.06-73.00 


Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines .. 


$0.75 


STEEL 











Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 90, 91 


Pittsburgh — First automotive re- 
leases have begun to come in against 
specifications for 1941 automobile 
models, and sheet mill backlogs 
have begun to move up again. Op- 
erations are estimated at about 75 
per cent of capacity as some hand 
mills are still idle. Miscellaneous 
buying is active. Galvanized sheet 
operations continue to move up, be- 
ing placed this week at 72 per cent. 
Strip mill operations have leveled. 
Total sales for July showed heavy 
increases over June. 

Chicago—Recent buying has been 
light. Many large users already 
have comfortable inventories or 
heavy forward coverages. Several 
mills report all low-price April ton- 
nage has been shipped though some 
interests probably will be shipping 
some as late as fourth quarter. 

Boston — Narrow cold-rolled strip 
orders for fourth quarter delivery 
are being booked by some producers 
at open prices. Buying for third 
quarter shipment is slightly more 
active, partly due to better specifi- 
cations from automobile partsmak- 
ers, although a substantial part of 
the total volume for 1941 models is 
yet to be placed. Deliveries about 
equal incoming volume with re- 
rolling schedules close to 90 per 
cent. Strip consumption on the 
whole is increasing. Sheet buying is 
slow, consumers and _ distributors 
having ample stocks. 


New York—The deadline on de- 
livery of galvanized sheets booked 
at $4 concessions in the late spring 
and early summer has been gener- 
ally clamped down, with the expira- 
tion of July. On hot and cold sheets, 
however, shipments on such _ busi- 
ness will be permitted to extend over 
the remainder of the quarter. The 
market appears generally steady at 
2.34c, delivered, New York, for hot- 
rolled sheets; 3.39c for cold-rolled; 
and 3.74¢ for galvanized. 

Cold strip buying is well diversi- 
fied and shows slight improvement, 
with automotive partsmakers speci- 
fying more freely. Consumption 
tends upward in several industrial 
lines and some users are success- 
fully placing covering orders for 
fourth quarter at open prices. Due 
to sustained high operations ship- 
ments are substantial, but incoming 


volume is sufficient to maintain 
backlogs. 
Philadelphia —- E. G. Budd Mfg. 


Co. has started production of 1941 
Chevrolet frames, requiring 60,000 
tons of steel for the model year. 
The same interest has renewed con- 
tracts with several automotive in- 
terests for bodies, fenders and 
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hoods, with total steel requirements 
placed at 175,000 tons, not includ- 
ing 75,000 tons bought directly by 
Ford for commercial bodies. Budd 
has purchased 600 tons of stainless 
steel for 49 railroad cars now on or- 
der, including 10 for the Pennsyl- 
vania, 18 for the Pennsylvania and 
Seaboard Air Line and 21 for the 
Atlantic Coast Line. Miscellaneous 
buying is improving slightly. Some 
interests can make deliveries in two 
to three weeks. 

Buffalo—While less urgent de- 
mand is noted for sheet and strip 





steel, diversified industrial buying 


holds’ rolling schedules around 
brisk levels. Orders from auto- 
motive manufacturers are await- 


ed to offset slackening which may 
develop from consumers who find 
themselves amply supplied to meet 
national defense needs. 

St. Louis—Sheet production has 
receded slightly since mid-July, ow- 
ing mainly to seasonal influences. 
Manufacturing and _ building de- 
mands for galvanized sheets hold 
recent levels, but movement to 
rural areas is delayed by late 
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accord- 
were 


harvests. July shipments, 
ing to preliminary reports, 
slightly in excess of bookings. 

Cincinnati Backlogs of sheet 
mills, considerable of the tonnage 
representing contracts taken at con- 
cessions several months ago, are 
sustaining operations above 75 per 
cent. New buying is less, due to 
seasonal influences and well-stocked 
consumer positions. 

Toronto, Ont. With sheet mills 
booked solid to the end of Septem- 
ber there has been minor tapering 
in buying. The automotive indus- 
try is planning to issue specifica- 






























Here’s a new application of a proved 
strengthening design that will save 
weight—and save money for you in 
the construction and operation of 
truck-trailers. 

When they are used as beams, cor- 
rugated ARMCO High Tensile Steel 
Sheets make it possible in many cases 
to build sections with only 50 to 65 
per cent of the weight of conven- 
tional types of construction. More 
weight-saving is made possible when 
similar sections are used as columns. 
This way you get rid of excessive 
weight and save money on materials, 
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tions for 1941 models and large buy- 
ing on this account is expected. De- 
mand on war production account is 
sustained and some producers now 
are accepting contracts into fourth 
quarter. Imports to meet increas- 
ing demands in this country are at 
a high rate and further extensive 
buying in the United States is 
predicted. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-The past week 
has brought some increased book- 
ings in sheets, both manufacturers’ 
and roofing. The local sheet mill, 


together with that at Gadsden, is op- 
erating at virtual capacity. 








—r —-- 


This new design of ARMco High 
Tensile Steel Sheets is based on a 
principle adopted by aeronautical en- 
gineers. Aircraft designers for some 
time have made use of corrugated 
sections as plane sheet stiffeners. 
Would you like to know more 
about ARMcO High Tensile Steel— 
how this new and easy way increases 
payload even as it lowers con- 
struction and operating costs? For 
specific information mention your 
requirements when you write: The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
720 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


HIGH TENSILE STEELS 
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Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh—Plate mills continue 
at capacity, with demand heavy 
from commercial sources and for 
armor plate. Armor plate backlogs 
are heavy. Backlogs of industrial 
orders are also large, and new 
business continues to come in at a 
rate exceeding production. 

Chicago Plate demand is heavy. 
Needs of fabricators and heavy ma- 
chinery makers are outstanding, but 
current inquiry also includes sub- 
stantial tonnages for government 
needs, armament, export, petroleum 
storage tanks. Railroad require- 
ment for repair work and new cars 
is strong. 

Boston Gradual, but mild im- 
provement in plate buying from 
miscellaneous fabricators continues 
with demand on a somewhat broad- 
er scale. Construction needs supply 
the greatest lift, with shipyard speci- 
fications expanding. Deliveries on 
wider sizes are slightly more ex- 


tended. Tank, large diameter pipe, 
railroad and _ specified work are 
disappointing. 


New York Further expansion 
in plate buying here is anticipated 
this month. Most district sellers 
reported a gain in July, despite a 
lag in the closing few days, and 
look for expanding industrial con- 
struction, a greater volume of ship 
and railroad work and more machin- 
ery requirements to maintain im- 
provement. Tank work, however, 
was off a bit last month and the out- 
look for August is uncertain. De- 
livery on lighter gages and narrow- 
er widths is available within 7 
to 10 days if needs are pressing; 
however, two to three weeks and 
beyond are being quoted on the 
larger plates. 

Philadelphia About 11,500 tons 
of plates and shapes will be required 
for 32 towing vessels for the navy 
for laying and tending submarine 
nets. These craft have been placed 
as follows: American Shipbuilding 
Co., Cleveland, 12; General Engi- 
neering & Dry Dock Co., Alameda, 
Calif.; Marietta Mfg. Co., Point 
Pleasant, W. Va.; John H. Mathies 
Co., Camden, N. J.; Lake Washing- 
ton Ship Yard, Houghton, Wash., 
and Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, Oreg., four each. The Penn- 
sylvania has asked quick shipment 
on part of its new car program. 
The Reading Co. also has a carbuild- 
ing program pending. 

Seattle Ship construction and 
reconditioning promise increased 
demand for plates, with private 
yards obtaining new work and plan- 
ning expansion. Puget Sound navy 
yard operations are the most active 
in years. Oil and fuel storage fa- 
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cilities for army and navy air bases 
in Alaska involve considerable ton- 
nages. No important private proj- 
ects are up for figures. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plate output 
continues heavy. Bookings include 
some 18,000 to 20,000 tons for rail- 
road car building at Bessemer, Ala., 
and considerable tonnage is going 
to the Pacific Coast and to tank 
manufacturers. 

San Francisco—Consolidated Steel 
Corp. secured 3500 tons for a por- 
tion of the work on the Orange 
county feeder line for the metro- 
politan water district, Los Angeles. 
Awards totaled 7080 tons and 
brought the year’s aggregate to 
52,872 tons, compared with 19,344 
tons for the same period a year ago. 


Toronto, Ont. Sharply _ in- 
creased demand for plates of vari- 
ous types is indicated by announce- 
ment in the House of Commons that 
Canada is arranging for big pro- 
duction of war tanks and other ve- 
hicles, and also immediate speed- 
ing up of ship construction. While 
some of the plate will be obtained 
from Canadian mills, the greater 
part of demands will be met from 
United States sources. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


3500 tons, part of Orange county feeder 
line for metropolitan water district, 
Los Angeles, to Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles. 

280 tons, pipe, specification 1377-D, Og- 
den River project, Utah, to Southern 
Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa, Calif. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


15,000 tons, fabricated steel plates, steel 
bolts and miscellaneous parts, third 
lock, Panama, schedule 4171; bids post- 
poned from July 29 to Aug. 6. 


Unstated tonnage, 150,000-gallon  ele- 
vated steel tank, navy yard, Norfolk, 
Va.; bids Aug. 8, spec. 10005, public 
works officer, yard. 


Unstated tonnage, 250,000-gallon _ ele- 
vated steel tank, veterans’ hospital, 
Marion, Ill., Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago, low, $22,640; bids July 
16, rejected, as were bids on general 
contract, heating, etc. 


Semifinished Steel 


Semifinished Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh Semifinished pro- 
ducers continue to push tonnage as 
rapidly as possible. Backlogs are 
heavy in practically every product. 
Export buying is good. Releases 
from local nonintegrated mills over 
the past week were slightly heavier 
than the preceding week. A slight 
increas? is expected over July in 
sheet bars going to local noninte- 
grated mills. Demand from tin 
mills has dropped slightly as stocks 
of plate are heavy in most quarters. 
Largest backlogs are still in wire 
rods. 
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ALLEGHENY 







LUDLUM STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Allegheny Metal 
matches the Durability of 
its new Building with a 


BONDED BUILT-UP ROOF. 


‘Tee new Chicago ware- 
house and office of the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation is of brick and steel construction, 
modern and efficient in every detail, of most pleas- 
ing appearance. To insure a roof in keeping with 
the permanent character of this modern building, 
the builders chose a CAREY Specification No. 4 


Built-Up Roof. 


CAREY Roofs last years longer because they are 
backed by 67 years’ experience in the manufacture 
of roofing materials. CAREY Roofing Products 
and service quickly available everywhere through 
a nation-wide organization. Write or phone the 
nearest CAREY Branch. Send for “Specifications 
for Bonded Roofs’”—address Dept. 71. 


*Design and Construction — The Austin Co., Chicago, III. 
*Roofing Contractors — Lavin Roofing Co., Chicago, III. 


Roofing .... 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


ASPHALT— ASBESTOS—MAGNESIA 


Flooring . .. . Insulations 


Roof Coatings and Cements 
Waterproofing Materials . . . . . Expansion Joint 
Asbestos Paper and Millboard 


* Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 90 
Pittsburgh Buying increased 
somewhat in merchant bars over 
the past week. Volume for July 
was considerably ahead of June, al- 
though the tendency was toward a 
leveling off at the close of the 


month. Export business is heavy. 
Industrial demand is again begin- 
ning to pick’ up. Miscellaneous 


buying is somewhat lighter, but 


Falls Kill 7,000 


Every Year! 


Many of these accidents 
can be eliminated! 








Recent statistics show occupational \ 
and public (not including motor 
vehicle) accidental deaths are over 
30,000 annually, and non-fatal 


injuries pass the astonishing total of 


3,000,000 including 100,000 perma- 
nent disabilities. Falls alone kill 
7,000 every year. A pa seta 
of these deaths and accidents is due 
to falls from the same level. 


Progressive industries and carriers 
are reducing accidents due to falls by 
installing Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
for permanent safety on floors, plat- 
forms, steps, stairways, aisles and 
trucking areas. This sabety floor plate 
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appear. 

Chicago——Activity in alloy steels 
is high and in some quarters con- 
tinues to show improvement. Car- 
bon bar purchasing is holding at a 
good rate though no improvement 
has been noted since buying eased 
off several weeks ago. Alloy bar 
demand is supported in large part 
by special government direct and 
indirect needs. 

Boston — Influence of the defense 
program is reflected to a relatively 










is made in two sizes of pattern and 
many different thicknesses for heavy 
and light construction. Even when 
wet the specially designed projec- 
tions on Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
resist slipping or skidding of foot 
and wheel. 

Write for Inland’s Floor Plate Catalog which 


will show how you can secure safety and 
economy — and, reduce accident liability. 


Sheets + Strip + Tin Plate + Bars + Plates 
Floor Plates + Structurals + Piling « Rails 
Track Accessories + Reinforcing Bars 


INLAND STEEL CO. 
38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 


Reduce Such Accidents with... 


INLAND wiv FLOOR PLATE 
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greater degree in bars, notably al- 
loys, than other steel products. Ad- 
ditional contracts for machine guns 
are reaching shops in this district, 
rifle production and bar consump- 
tion at the Springfield armory is 
heavier. A shoe machinery com- 
pany has an order for small caliber 
arms, taking a large alloy tonnage. 

New York—Commercial bar de- 
mand has been steady for the past 
several days. Machine tool build- 
ers and manufacturers of airplane 
parts continue to specify heavily, 
but the general miscellaneous run 
of business has been spotty and in 
the aggregate has shown little im- 
provement. 

While some producers are @able 
to work in specifications on hot car- 
bon bars for delivery in two to 
three weeks, this is exceptional as 
most sellers can do little under 
four to five weeks. Shipments on 
coid drawn bars also range around 
four to five weeks, while those on 
alloy bars run around seven to nine 
weeks, with little change in this 
respect recently. Special heat treat- 
ed bars are scarce for delivery be- 
fore the latter part of November. 

Philadelphia —- Bar demand is im- 
proving, sOme consumers entering 
specifications as far ahead as six 
months. Government arsenals ac- 
count for a large tonnage, with 
more pending. Contracts placed 
with private interests include 5000 
155-mm. shells with a leading auto- 
motive interest. The British inquiry 
for 150,000 twelve-inch shells is 
still pending. Equipment builders, 
machine tool maufacturers and the 
screw machine trade are active buy- 
ers. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Although mer- 
chant bars are fairly active, most bar 
buying is for reinforcing. Produc- 
tion in this specification is esti- 
mated at better than 85 per cent. 

Buffalo — Demand for steel bars 
shows a mild seasonal leveling off, 
consumption remains _ substantial. 
Releases are sufficient to hold roll- 
ing schedules on a capacity five- 
day week basis. Some deliveries on 
specialty steel for toolmaking are 
behind specified dates. 

Toronto, Ont. — Demand is well 
sustained in merchant bars and 
much greater improvement is pre- 
dicted. Tool builders are making 
heavy purchases, and other branch- 
es of industry are taking larger 
supplies. 


7 
Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh Jobber buying of 
merchant wire and wire products 
has increased somewhat as _ stocks 
are being built up for anticipated 
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heavy agricultural demand this 
fall. Current movement in the mer- 
chant market is not so heavy, how- 
ever, although it is aided somewhat 
by demand for export. 


Chicago—Leading producing inter- 
ests are optimistic as July sales gen- 
erally bettered June, while outlook 
for August is bright. So far auto- 
motive buying has been light but 
this week may be expected to bring 
the first indications of volume cov- 
ering. 

Boston — New wire orders about 
equal shipments, demand having 
leveled off on some products, in- 
cluding manufacturers’ wire, al- 
though buyers are pressing for de- 
livery on some specialties. Mill 
finishing schedules hold near ca- 
pacity in some departments, but 
progress in reducing backlogs is 
slow. 

New York—First of several large 
purchases of wire rope for sub- 
marine nets are being made by the 
navy. This aid to rope demand is 
in addition to active buying in re- 
cent weeks for marine and miscel- 
laneous use. Orders for other wire 
products are about on par with 
shipments, which are heavy. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Wire products, 
all specifications included, are in ex- 
ceptionally good demand, fencing 
and nails leading. It is estimated 
production is better than 90 per cent. 


P i 
Pipe Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh — Specifications con- 
tinue heavy for standard pipe. Me- 
chanical tubing is moving rapidly 
and pipe production is estimated at 
close to 80 per cent. Construc- 
tion accounts for most current pipe 
business. Little stocking has been 
noticed, the consuming rate run- 
ning equal to or above production. 


Boston—Accumulation of construc- 
tion contracts is being reflected in 
mounting demand for merchant steei 
pipe for heating and plumbing. Sev- 
eral housing projects are included 
and work being figured for bids in 
the near future is heavy. Holyoke 
Valve & Hydrant Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
is furnishing the pipe for a gasoline 
fueling system, Westover Field, 
Chicopee, Mass. 

New York—While devoid of 
large tonnages, demand for com- 
mercial pipe is fairly active, with 
prospects encouraging. Several 
large pending building projects will 
require substantial tonnages of 
plumbing and heating pipe. Much 
of current activity is attributed to 
anticipatory buying by jobbers and 
utility companies, who fear delivery 
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Very often manufacturers are able to 
profit by another’s experiences. We 
should, therefore, like to relate that of 
a leading steel manufacturer to you. 
He was convinced that a new grind- 
ing machine would help curtail ex- 
penses and increase profits in his plant. 


There was no one job, however, that 
would seem to justify the purchase of 
a grinder. After considerable discussion 
a Landis 18” Universal Grinding Ma- 
chine was installed which, with certain 
attachments, performed a great num- 
ber of odd jobs from the grinding of 
small steel mill rolls to the internal 
grinding to an accuracy 
of .o005 of the bore of 
the slitter knife pictured 
at the right. The per- 
formance aroused great 
enthusiasm as costs were 
cut and quality of output 
was bettered. 

Perhaps like this manu- 
facturer your company 
may not have any one 
job that justifies the pur- 
chase of a grinder, but 
this versatile Landis Uni- 
versal does many unre- 
lated jobs and in the end 
justifies itself. 312 
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may become’ worse. Mechanical 
tubing demand in July was better 
than in June and further improve- 
ment is expected in August. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Pipe plants av- 
erage five days a week, largely on 
government orders for naval bases, 
and most of the tonnage is specified 
for rush delivery. Some _ business 
continues to come from the Pacific 
Coast. 
Seattle Demand is slack but 
out of stock business is fair. J. E. 
Hazeltine, Portland, is apparently 
low at $21,900 for furnishing Bonne- 
ville project with several] thousand 
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feet of wrought iron pipe for North 
Bonneville, Vernita and Napavine 
substations. 

San Francisco—The largest cast 
iron pipe award of the year has 
been placed with American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. and calls for 8300 
tons of 28 and 32-inch pipe for 
the metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles, for a line between Bur- 
bank and Santa Monica, Calif. 
Awards aggregated 8500 tons and 
brought the total to date to 30,423 
tons as compared with 21,041 tons 
for the corresponding period in 
1939. 
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Cast Pipe Placed 


8300 tons, pipe line, Burbank to Santa 
Monica, Calif., for metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles, to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

500 tons, mainly 6 and 10-inch, cement 
lined, Panama, schedule 4150, to 
Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va., and American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., larger part to latter. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


300 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Spokane, Wash.; 
bids Aug. 8. 

100 tons, soil pipe and fittings, Panama, 
schedule 4156; Construction Supplies 
Co., New York, low. 

Unstated, 28,500 feet, 2 to 8-inch cast 
iron pipe for Spokane, Wash.; bids Aug. 
8. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 91 


Domestic freight car orders in 
July involved 5736 units, accord- 
ing to tentative estimates. Business 
was featured at the close by the 
placing of 500 all-steel box cars by 
the Norfolk & Western, with the 
Ralston Steel Car Co., Calumbus, 
O. This brought the Norfolk & 
Western’s purchases during. the 
month up to 1550 cars. The largest 
single distribution was that of the 
Illinois Central, 3000 steel box cars, 
the largest purchase of box cars 
by that road in the last 25 years. 
The Pennsylvania railroad will open 
bids Aug. 7 on various car and lo- 
comotive repair parts. 

Locomotive buying is featured by 
placing of twenty 4-8-4 locomotives 
by the Southern Pacific with the 
Lima Locomotive Works, Lima, O. 


Locomotives Pending 


Ordnance department, Aberdeen prov- 
ing ground, Maryland, one 65-70-ton 
diesel-electric locomotive; bids Aug. 9. 


Car Orders Placed 


Louisville & Nashville, twenty-five 70- 
ton covered cement hopper cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Newburgh & South Shore, sixty 75-ton 
ore cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Norfolk & Western, 500 all-steel box 
cars, to the Ralston Steel Car Co., 
Columbus, O. 


Locomotives Placed 

Southern Pacific, twenty 4-8-4 steam lo- 
comotives, to Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, O. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 90 


Pittsburgh Operations were 
lower last week, estimated at 71 
per cent of capacity. Producers in- 
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dicate heavy stocks account for this. 
Productive capacity is slightly out 
of line with consumption, although 
heavy packs coming up currently 
are expected to eliminate this soon. 
Export business is still heavy. 


Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 90 


Chicago — Mill backlogs are sub- 
stantial and recent bookings high, 
though some fabricators report a 
downward tendency in _ inquiries, 
practically all recent project in- 
quiries being of less than 100 tons 
each. Awards, however, are more 
impressive, and involve several lots 
of over 1000 tons each. 

Boston — Construction contracts 
placed by the government on a cost- 
plus basis are frequently reaching 
the steel-bid stage ahead of ex- 
pectations and more are being ac- 
tually closed, including an 800-ton 
project, Newport, R. I., awarded to 
an Allentown, Pa., shop. For the 
industry as a whole, a survey indi- 
cates activity has not climbed 
beyond 50 per cent of capacity, al- 
though incoming tonnage is mount- 
ing and bookings for July are unof- 
ficially estimated at around 155,000 
tons. 

New York — While a heavy vol- 
ume of structural steel is on the 
books for estimates to be figured 
within the next few weeks, a lull 
has developed in current contract- 
ing with awards limited to scat- 
tered small and medium-sized proj- 
ects. Close to 8500 tons of build- 
ings, including two schools, New 
York city, and held up, result of con- 
tractors insisting on a clause guar- 
antceing against higher material 
and labor costs. 

Philadelphia — New business con- 
tinues to appear and mills are well 
booked ahead. Du Pont is inquiring 
for 1000 tons for a powder plant 
near Charleston, Ind. 

San Francisco—The most active 
market of the week was that for 
structural shapes and 11,106 tons 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 3 ........ 49,720 
Week ended July 27 ........ 45,939 
Week ended July 20 ........ 47,479 
Ts Ween, I0S0 2.6655. .6..- 16,866 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 21,216 
Weekly average, 1939 ..... 22,411 
Weekly average, July ...... 33,958 


Total to date, 1939 .......... 694,559 
Total to date, 1940 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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were placed, bringing the aggre- 
gate for the year to 149,618 tons, 
over double the tonnage placed for 
the corresponding period in 1939 
of 72,869 tons. 
Toronto, Ont. 
tion work steadily 
mand for structural shapes 


increasing, de- 
is at 


the highest level in years. Announce- 
ment has just been made that new 
war construction projects totaling 
more than $13,000,000 will be start- 
ed soon for which upwards of 20,- 
000 tons of steel will be required. 
week 


Awards for the past were 





— With construc- 


Fabricators report 
since 1929. 


about 8000 tons. 
backlogs highest 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5100 tons, addition, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Calif.; allocated as 
follows; 2500 tons to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, 2300 tons to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles, and 
300 tons to Apex Steel Co., Los An- 
geles. 

4800 tons, buildings, for Vega Aircraft 
Co., Los Angeles; 2400 tons to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 
2400 tons to Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles. 

4000 tons, power station No. 2, Venice, 







Service Die and Engineering 
Company, Detroit, made this 
complete die on the DoAll. It 


is used to make the glove compartment on the instru- 
ment panel of a well-known automobile. 


DIE—2!," thick mild steel was sawed out in 14 hours. 





> Q PAD—1!." thick air die steel, sawed out in 2!% hours. 
o S 25 pounds of steel were saved. 
STRIPPER—*;"_ccld roll, sawed out in 45 minutes. 














KNOCKOUT—?;" ccld roll, sawed out in 30 minutes. 

CAM DRIVES—(on the 
hardened tool steel, sawed out in 20 minutes each. 
Later they were welded to base. 


table) —2!4" oil 


DoAIll 


Two DoAll Contour Machines and one DoAll Band 


Filer are kept busy 24 hours a day in this modern 


plant. 


The DoAll is a moderately priced, rugged machine 
tool that replaces shaping, milling and lathe work 
with enormous savings of time, labor and metal. 


Send for Free 158-page 
Metal Working Handbook 


CONTINENTAL MACHINES, INC. | 


1324 SO. WASHINGTON AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


) Send data on the DoAll AM-8 
| Send Free Handbook 
Name 
Address 
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lll., to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis 

3581 tons, gates, schedule 4085, Panama 
Canal, to United States Steel Export 
Co., New York 

3500 tons, 44 ammunition magazines, 
Savanna, Ill., for government, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
station, 

Construc- 


2900 tons, hangars, naval air 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Steel 


tion Co., Birmingham, Ala 
1650 tons, depot supply building, Hill 
field, Ogden, Utah, to Kansas City 


Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1500 tons, addition to shop building and 
storehouse, air station, Jacksonville 
Fla., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 
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1400 tons, addition to plant, for Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Los Angeles, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

1300 tons, hangar and annexes, Hill field, 
Ogden, Utah, for government, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1200 tons, three double hangars, Miami, 
Fla., to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

1200 tons, state bridge, Franklin Park, 
Ill., to Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, Ill. 

1075 tons, factory addition, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

900 tons, engineering shop expansion 
building, Dayton, O., for government, 
to R. C. Mahon Co., Detroit. 


Does Your Insulation Investment 





This Surface-Combustion Soak- 
ing Pit, recently installed in the 
Pittsburgh district, is insulated 
with 12” x 36’ J-M Superex Blocks 
(shown above) and with JM-20 
and Sil-O-Cel C-22 Brick. 








OW much money you spend 

on fuel depends to a large 
extent on the answers to these 
two questions: 

Are you using the correct insu- 
lating materials? 

Are they applied in the correct 
thicknesses ? 

To assure every saving possible 
with insulation, it will pay you to 
call in a J-M Insulation Engineer. 
Let him study your requirements 


Pay a FUCE Return? 





... his specialized technical train- 
ing and experience will help you 
trace down and correct sources of 
heat waste that may otherwise 
go unnoticed. 


From the complete line of J-M Insu- 
lations, he can recommend exactly the 
material you need for greatest efhciency 

. exactly the thickness you need for 
maximum returns on your investment. 

For full details on this helpful serv- 
ice and facts about the complete line 
of J-M Industrial Insulations, write 
to Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


¥%\ Johns-Manville 


INDUSTRIAL INSULATION 


FOR EVERY TEMPERATURE 
...FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Superex...85% Magnesia... JM-20 Brick... Sil-O-Cel C-22 Brick... Sil-O-Cel Natural Brick... 
J-M No. 500 Cement... . Sil-0-Cel C-3 Concrete .. . Marinite 
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800 tons, store house and explosives 
manufacturing building, naval station, 
Newport, R. I., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; Tredennick- 
Billings Co., Boston, contractor. 

730 tons, steel piling, Diversey-Fuller- 
ton parkway grade separation, Chicago 
park district, to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

620 tons, hospital and school, West 
Salem, N. C., to Carolina Steel & Iron 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

615 tons, power house, Pickwick dam, 
Tennessee valley authority, req. 199586, 
to Milwaukee Bridge Co., Milwaukee. 

600 tons, plant addition, Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y., to F. L. 
Heughes & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

550 tons, steel piling, Diversey-Fullerton 
parkway grade separation, Chicago 
park district, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, state highway bridge, Clear- 
field, Pa., to American Bridge Co. 
Pittsburgh. 

460 tons, technological institute, for 
Northwestern university, Evanston, Il]. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

450 tons, building and warehouse ex- 
tension, for Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

140 tons, bridges, Fullerton parkway, 
Chicago, for Chicago Park district, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

425 tons, intake gate, rail support tow- 
ers, Kentucky project, Tennessee val- 
ley authority, Knoxville, req. 239387, 
to Hunter Steel Co., Pittsburgh; bids 
July 15. 

400 tons, building, Bakelite Corp., Bound 
Brook, N. J., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, general utility shop, navy yard, 
Washington, to Barber & Ross Co., 
Washington; Harwood-Nebel Construc- 
tion Co., Washington, contractor. 

406 tons, double hangar, Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

362 tons, steel girder highway bridge, 
Gila river, Graham county, Arizona, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Martin Construction Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
general contractor, 

350 tons, guide wall extensions, Missis- 
sippi river locks 16, 18, 20 and 21 
for government, to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

345 tons, boiler house, Public Utility En- 
gineering & Service Corp., Pueblo 
Colo., to Muskogee Iron Works, Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

330 tons, extensions and additions to 
buildings, for General Electric Co. 
West Lynn, Mass., to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, land plane hangar, Dahlgren, 
Va., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh. 

300 tons, state bridge over Tioga river, 
Mansfield, Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh. 

295 tons, barrel racks, Dundalk, Md., to 
International Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

290 tons, store building, Hotels Statler 
Inc., Buffalo, to Ernst Iron Works, 
Buffalo. 

284 tons, state highway bridge Clallam 
county, Washington, to Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co., Seattle; Macri & Coluc- 
cio, Seattle, general contractors. 

260 tons, addition to plant, for Garlock 
Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., to F. L. 
Heughes & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

255 tons, shop building, ordnance school, 
Aberdeen, Md., to Belmont Iron Works, 
Eddystone, Pa. 

250 tons, state highway project RC-40-59 
and 60, grade elimination over New 
York Central, Wassaic, Dover Plains- 
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Pawling town line, Dutchess county, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; D. W. Winkelman 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., contractor, $235,- 
440.65, bids July 10, Albany. 

235 tons, building, Employers Mutual 
Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis., to 
Wausau Bridge Co., Wausau, Wis. 

235 tons, deck plate girder bridge, Sea- 
board Air Line, Bracey, Va., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

230 tons, state bridge RC-40-51, Addi- 
son, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

205 tons, bascule bridge, Dewey Beach, 
Del., to Phoenix Bridge Works, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., through George E. Shockley, 
Rehobeth Beach, Del. 

200 tons, crude oil heater units, Standard 
Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., to Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron Co., Pittsburgh; Arthur 
G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, engineers. 

200 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Harville Co., Los Angeles, to Pacific 
Iron & Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

180 tons, McKean county court house, 
Smethport, Pa., to Ernst Iron Works 
Inc., Buffalo, Border Building Co., Buf- 
falo, contractor. 

175 tons, structure, for Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J., to Sav- 
ery & Glaeser Co. 

175 tons, duPont laboratory, Buffalo, to 
Ernst Iron Works, Buffalo 

170 tons, soaking pit furnace, Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to Lehigh Structural Steel 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

150 tons, state bridge over Scantic river, 
South Windsor, Cenn., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

145 tons, residence, for Henry Sears. 
Greenwich, Conn., to White Plains 
Iron Works. 

145 tons, trash racks, Wheeler dam, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee valley’ authority, 
Knoxville, req. 243853 and 243926, to 
Treadwell Construction Co., Midland, 
Pa. 

140 tons, bridge 0.226, Roslyn, N. Y., for 
Long Island railroad, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, plant extension, for Aetna 
Standard Engineering Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

130 tons, factory building, for Sunbeam 
Electric Co., Evansville, Ind., to In- 
ternational Steel & Iron Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

125 tons, bridge, Mineola, N. Y., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, recreation building and pedes- 
trian bridge, East River park, New 
York, to Belmont Iron Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

125 tons, bridge, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railroad, Westport, Conn., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, St. Robert’s church, Chester, 
Pa., to Belmont Iron Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

125 tons, pier sheds and building, Mer- 
chants’ & Miners’ Line, Providence, 
R. IL. to Dietrich Bros., Baltimore. 

120 tons, bridge SP-5690, Vernon county, 
Wisconsin, to A. C. Woods Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


120 tons, radial gates, specification 
1353-D, Ignacio, Colo., for bureau of 
reclamation, to Philips & Davies Inc., 
Kenton, O. 


120 tons, piling and accessories, cable 
crossing ice breakers, Delaware Power 
& Light Co., Deep Water, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., through Thomas 
Earl & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. 


115 tons, bridges, various locations, for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific railroad, to Milwaukee Bridge Co., 
Milwaukee. 
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115 tons, alterations, Poinsett Hotel 


sreenville, S. C., to Southern Eng)- 


neering Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
115 tons, 13 beam spans, Iowa and Iili- 


nois, Chicago Great Western railroad, 


to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 
115 tons, bridge overpass, National air- 
port, Arlington, Va., for government, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
108 tons, 218.61-foot, three-span continu- 
ous deck plate girder bridge, West- 
minster, Vt., to American Bridge Co.. 


Pittsburgh; William H. Morse, Ben- 


nington, Vt., contractor, $24,304.30, 
bids July 19, Montpelier. 

100 tons, steel piling, lagoon outlets, 
Chicago park district, to Inland Stee! 
Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, plant addition, Buffalo Found- 


ry & Machine Co., Buffalo, to R. S 
McMannus Steel Construction Co. Inec.. 
Buffalo 


Shape Contracts Pending 


9000 tons, eight hangars, naval air base 
Quonset Point, R. I 

8200 tons, shapes, piling and miscellane 
ous steel, pressure conduit and ap- 
purtenant structures, Park river, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; bids Aug. 23 to U.S. en 
gineer, Providence, R. I 

6500 tons shapes and 2500 tons piling 
bridge, East Hartford, Conn.; plans 
available Aug. 15, bids about Sept. 15 

3500 tons, Kingsboro housing project 
New York, bids postponed from Aug 





Noisy Gears 
are WEAR-y Gears 


Gear chatter signals that your machinery is being battered 
Noise indicates costly metal to metal 





to the scrap pile. 


wear that grinds gear teeth and wastes power. 


NON-FLUID OIL stops noise and wear because it 
produces a tough adhesive film through which gear 
It resists the combined efforts of 


teeth cannot bite. 


speed and pressure, so prevents wear and outlasts ordinary 


gear lubricants many times. 


NON-FLUID OIL saves you money on lubricant and 


application cost and assures long, trouble-free service 


from gears. 


Send for testing sample today-prepaid. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


Main Office: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
WAREHOUSES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


U.S. PAT OFFICES 


MODERN STEEL MILL LUBRICANT 


Detroit, Mich. 





VO CHARGE! 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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2316 tons, Pennsylvania bridges, bids 
Aug. 9, to state highway department, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

2200 tons, extension to machine shop 
171, Norfolk, Va., for U. S. navy. 

1400 tons, hospital building, Willow- 
brook, Staten Island, N. Y.; bids Aug. 
14 

1400 tons, through truss bridge, Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state highway department, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Aug. 9. 

750 tons, power house, for West Penn 
Power Co., Power, W. Va. 

550 tons, state highway bridge, Clinton 


County, N. Y., Louis Longhi Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn., low on general con- 


—The Market Week— 


tract. 
450 tons, machine shop alterations, navy 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H. 

440 tons, manufacturing building, for 
Continental Can Co., Passaic, N. J. 
430 tons, medical school building, Car- 
lisle barracks, Pa., for government. 
400 tons, apartment, 42 East Sixty- 

seventh street, New York; bids in. 
400 tons, extension inside machine shop, 
Portsmouth, N. H., for navy. 
400 tons, addition, Robinson Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., Pottstown, Pa., bids Aug. 7. 
360 tons, bridge 469, Malta, Mont., for 
Great Northern railway. 

334 tons, flood wall, Portland, Oreg., 
for United States engineer office; bids 
Aug. 1. 


“HERE’S WHY I’M 
PROUD OF MY NAME!” 





kill any ordinary brick. 


tried to break me 






“WT takes all kinds of brick to make a 

world. Still I’m mighty proud to be an 
Armstrong’s Insulating Fire Brick, because 
I had to meet some pretty 
stiff requirements to get the 
right to this name. 

“I well remember the day I 
got out of the kiln—bright and new—all set to 
go into somebody’s furnace and start insulat- 
ing. But that’s where I was wrong. Instead, I 
was put through a series of tests that would 


“They began with a spalling resistance test. 
This test subjected me alternately to 2000° F. 
and 1400 c. f. m. of air at 70° F. 10 times in 
10-minute cycles. I passed with flying colors. 
Next, I went into a crushing machine and 
stood 430 Ibs. per sq. inch. After that, they 
but I fooled them—stood 225 lbs. per sq. 
inch. Finally, just before I left for the job they put me in my 
carton and gave us the tumbling barrel test for shipping 
strength. That proved we could stand 
the rigors of modern travel. 

“Now, with a clean bill of health, I’m 
ready to go to work and pay my own way 
by saving fuel, speeding production, and 
assuring more accurate temperature control. 
If you want to find out more about me, and 
about the rest of Armstrong’s complete high 
temperature line including ce- 
ments, just writeto Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Ma- 
terials Division, 985 Concord 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania.” 
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(Color now aids easy and accurate 
identification of the five types of 
Armstrong's Brick.) 


Armstrong's 
HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 















265 tons, truss bridge, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Aug. 9. 

250 tons, state prison building No. 11, 
Greenhaven, N. 

250 tons, state highway work, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania; bids to _ state 
highway department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Aug. 9. 

240 tons, bridge over Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Marginal street, New York, for 
city. 

240 tons, tunnel supports, Ducherne tun- 
nel, Provo River project, Utah; bids 
Aug. 21. 

230 tons, building, for Borden Milk Co., 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

220 tons, building, for Denison univer- 
sity, Granville, O. 

200 tons, addition, municipal hangar 
No. 3, LaGuardia Field, New York, 
bids Aug. 8. 

200 tons, miscellaneous structural steel 
and piling, dike and Dwight pumping 
station, Chicopee, Mass.; B. A. Gar- 
detta Inc., Boston, low, bids July 25, 
United States engineer, Providence, 
he 

175 tons, recreational building, for 
Backer Bros., Schenectady, N. Y. 

160 tons, warehouse, for Jackson & Per- 
kins, Newark, N. Y. 

150 tons, field house, for Gould academy, 
Bethel, Me. 

150 tons, exchange platform and crane 
runway, for Gulf Oil Corp., Philadel- 
phia. 

125 tons, building, Lowe Paper Co., Rich- 
field, N. J. 

125 tons, Panama, schedule 4155; Inter- 
national-Stacey Corp., Columbus, O., 
low. 

120 tons, building, Borden Milk Co., 130th 
street, New York. 

120 tons, state bridge 259, 
Wis. 

120 tons, factory building, for Apex Ma- 
chine & Tool Co., Dayton, O. 

Unstated, Kettle river gorge superstruc- 
ture and two railroad bridges, Colum- 
bia river; bids to reclamation bureau, 
Coulee, Wash., Aug. 19; Spec. 924. 

Unstated, extension to dry dock, Phila- 
delphia navy yard; cost plus contract 
to J. A. Brenneman, Philadelphia, and 
Kaufman Constiuction Co., Philadel- 
phia. 


Caledonia, 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 91 


Pittsburgh Construction attrib- 
utable to the arms program is ap- 
pearing in all sections of the ccun- 
try and swelling the list of new 
ecuncrete bar tonnages. Highway 
work is also at its peak, and prac- 
tically all mills now have substan- 
tial backlogs. Deliverizs are being 
met in most cases, although there 
nas been some delay in certain sec- 
tions. Prices are steady and at 
the full qusted level. 


Boston In view of the tonnage 
involved, prices on 10,000 tons of 
concrete bars, for the Quonset Point, 
R. L., air station project, were firm 
enough to encourage sellers seeking 
to maintain quotations. While the 
full listed 2.15c, Sparrows Point, 
Md., was not obtained, there was no 
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open break. This is probably the 
largest reinforcing bar tonnage ever 
placed in New England, at least in 
recent years. Inquiry is heavier 
with flood contro] projects along the 
Connecticut taking close to 5000 
tons of bars and piling. 

Chicago — Demand has improved 
somewhat and awards and inquiries 
are heavier. Though the latter 
chiefly involve small tonnages indi- 
vidually the aggregate is substan- 
tial and comprises’ considerable 
school, hospital, housing project 
and garage work in addition to nu- 
merous government needs. 

New York — Bids have been 
postponed on the Kingboro hous- 
ing project, Brooklyn, involving ap- 
proximately 2500 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars with an alternate on struc- 
tural steel, closing Aug. 7. Largest 
inquiry in the East is 8000 tons for 
a Hartford, Conn., conduit, closing 
Aug. 23 with the United States en- 
gineer, Providence, R. I. 

Philadelphia Most business is 
now being placed at full 2.15c. Sev- 
eral moderate-sized jobs are pend- 
ing. 

Seattle — Demand for smal] lots 
of 50 tons or less has increased. 
Rolling mills still have considerable 
idle capacity. No large projects 
have developed this week. Mer- 
chant bars are moving in fair vol- 
ume as jobbers replenish stocks. 
A Minneapolis jobbing house has 
taken 750 tons or more involved in 
the addition to the Spokane, Wash., 
postoffice. 

San Francisco—A fair volume of 
reinforcing business was_ booked, 
6589 tons, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 104,642 tons, com- 
pared with 98,696 tons for the same 
period last year. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


10.000 tons, naval air station, Quonset 
Point, R. I., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh; George A. Fuller 
Co. and Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., New York, joint general con- 
tractors. 

2900 tons, store house, naval air base, 
specification 9686, Alameda, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco. 

900 tons, United States army ordnance 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Aug. 3 ....... 18,521 
Week ended July 27 ........ 15,420 
Week ended July 20 ....... 8,402 
This week, 1939 ........... 11,775 
Weekly average, year, 1940.. 8,745 
Weekly average, 1939 ....... 9,197 
Weekly average, July ...... 8,543 
Total to date, 1939 ........ 316,377 
Total to date, 1940 ......... 271,090 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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depot, ammunition magazines, Savan- 
na, Ill., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., through Manhattan Con- 
struction Co., contractor. 


637 tons, John Hay Homes housing, 
Springfield, Ill., to Missouri Rolling 
Mil) Corp., St. Louis, through John 
Felmley Co., contractor. 

510 tons, Southfield village housing, 
Stamford, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O., through John H. Eisele 
Co., contractor. 

350 tons, bridge over San Joaquin River, 
Fresno and Madera county, Calif., for 
state, to Soule Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


324 tons, housing unit, Phoenix City. 
Ala., to Ceco Steel Products Corp., 
Montgomery, Ala., through Upchurch 


cape if, Wins “TH, 
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Construction Co., same city; also 45 
tons shapes to Birmingham Orna- 
mental Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 


300 tons, DuPont office building addition, 


Wilmington, Del., to Bethlehem Stee! 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Turne! 
Construction Co., New York, contrac- 
tor. 

296 tons, six bridges in Solano and in 
Yolo county, Calif., for state, to Kyle 
& Co., Fresno, Calif. 

00 tons, bridge, Elgin, Ill., to Illinois 
Hydraulic Stone Co., Elgin, Ill. 

199 tons, men’s dormitory, University of 
Illinois, Champaign, Ill., to Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

155 tons, highway and bridge, Bristol 
Mill, N. H., to Concrete Steel Co., Bos- 
ton; Littleton Construction Co., Little- 























— DESIGNED TO SOLVE YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM — 
Two Types of Brosius Auto Floor Charging Machines 


Which Have 


Proved Successful 


in Meeting Difficult 


Furnace Service Requirements 


Above—A 2000 lb. capacity Auto Floor Tongs Machine charging and draw 


ing slabs and serving mill. 


Below—A 6000 lb. capacity Auto Floor Manipulator, the third of three 
nearly identical machines, serving heating furnaces and manipulating under 


steam hammer. 





EDGAR E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Equipment for 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


PITTSBURGH suarrssurc srancn PA. 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 
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| Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





On vacation—see 


you next week. 


SHRDLU 








ton, N. H., contractor 

i5s0 tons, belt parkway, contract E-1, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Ine., Chicago, through Ross 
Galvanizing Works Inc., contractor. 

150 tons, addition, Rhode Island hospital, 
Providence, R. I., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

150 tons, mesh, five hangars, Westover 
Field, Chicopee, Mass., to Concrete 
Steel Co., Boston, Tuller Construction 
Co., Red Bank, N. J., contractor; 375 
tons bars to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O., as previously reported. 

140 tons, culverts, Blackhawk and Craw- 
ford counties, Iowa, to Pittsburgh Des 
Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

140 tons, store building, 7 North Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, to Concrete Steel 
Co., Chicago, 

130 tons, Panama, schedule 4164, bids 
July 17, to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver; Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., low on 460 floor plates, 
schedule 4166, opening same date. 

130 tons, housing project, Savannah, Ga., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Artley Co., Savannah, contractor; 
Decatur Iron & Steel Co., Decatur, 
Ala., took 40 tons of structural steel. 

12% tons, mesh, highway project RC-40- 
54, Seneca county, New York, to Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co., New York; John 
Bellardino, Seneca Falls, N. Y., con- 
tractor 

120 tons, Mt. Vernon memorial highway 
bridge, Arlington county, Va.; to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Diamond Construction Co., 
contractor. 

110 tons, steel girder highway bridge, 
Gila river, Graham county, Arizona, 
to Allison Steel Mfg. Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., Martin Construction Co., Tuc- 
son, Ariz., general contractor. 

105 tons, grade separation, Hutchinson 
parkway, N. Y., to Capitol Steel Co., 
New York, 

100 tons or more, Continental Can Co. 
plant, Walla Walla, Wash., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; The Austin 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

100 tons, general utility shop, navy yard, 
Washington, to Taylor-Davis Inc., 
Philadelphia; Harwood-Nebel Construc- 
tion Co., Washington, contractor. 

100 tons, highway project, Harriscena- 
Fort Ann, New York, to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; Belmar Co., Troy, 
N. Y., contractor. 

100 tons, mesh, highway project RC-40- 
52, Cayuga county, New York, to 
American Steel & Wire Co., New York; 
Rochester Concrete Construction Co. 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y., contractor. 

Instated tonnage, addition, shop build- 
ing, Magor Car Co., Passaic, N. J., to 
J. G. Schmidt Iron Works Inc., Pas- 
saic, N.-J.; Samworth-Hughes Co., 
Paterson, N. J., contractor 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


8000 tons, Park river conduit, United 
States engineers, Hartford, Conn.; bids 
Aug. 23 

2900 tons, superstructure, Kingsboro 
housing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids Aug. 7. 

2000 tons, veterans hospital buildings, 

Perry Point, Md.; bids Aug. 7. 


2000 tons, power station, Union Electric 


~ 
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Co. of Illinois, at Venice, Ill. 

1500 tons, South End housing project, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; bids Aug. 12. 

1000 tons, bridge, East Hartford, Conn.; 
plans available Aug. 15, bids about 
Sept. 15. 

900 tons, veterans hospital, Marion, I[Il.; 
hids rejected July 25; to be rebid, no 
date set. 

505 tons, dike, south bank of Chicopee 
river and Dwight pumping station, 
Chicopee, Mass., B. A. Gardetta Inc., 
Roxbury (Boston), Mass., low, $279,- 
324.50; bids July 25 to United States 
engineer, Providence, R. I. Tampa 
Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Tam- 
pa, Fla., low on pumping station equip- 
ment, pumps, engines and gear units. 

500 tons, housing project RI-2-1, Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. E. Turgeon, Providence, 
R. L., low. 

350 tons, state highway projects, New 
York; bids Aug. 7, Albany, N. Y. 

280 tons, Vineyard housing, Wheeling, 
W. Va., Don J. Byrum Inc., low. 

250 tons, Pennsylvania state highway 
project No. R-14, Bradford county, 
Pa.; bids Aug. 9. 

250 tons, Brooklyn shaft, Battery-Brook- 
lyn tunnel, New York. 

235 tons, mesh, highway project RC-40- 
66, Clinton county, New York; Louis 
Longhi & Son, Torrington, Conn., con- 
tractor, $255,919.30, bids July 10, 
Albany. 

200 tons, prison building No, 11, Green- 
haven, N. Y. 

170 tons, mesh, highway project, route 
S-3, section 1-A, 1.461 miles, Bergen 
county, New Jersey; bids Aug. 16, E. 
Donald Sterner, state highway com- 
missioner, Trenton, N. J. 

166 tons, wasteways, Boise, Idaho, rec- 
lamation project, Vernon Bros., Boise, 
low; materials by bureau. 

150 tons, General Motors Corp., Aero 
Products division building, Vandalia, 
O.; bids July 30. 

130 tons, mesh, highway project RC-40- 
29, Schenectady county, New York: 
S. A. Secullen Inec., Cohoes, N. Y., con- 
tractor, $133,725.30, bids July 10, 
Albany. 

129 tons, bridge, Orange county, Calif., 
for state; bids Aug. 15. 

110 tons, grade elimination over Erie 
railroad, Johnson City, N. Y.; bids July 
24. 

100 tons, bars and joists, state teachers’ 
college, Albany, N. Y 

Unstated tonnage, prison building, Green- 
haven, N. Y.; William Berbusse, White 
Plains, N. Y., low. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 91 


New York—Bolt and nut business 
increased last month and with pros- 
pects of automotive buying sub- 
stantially heavier a further gain in 
general volume is anticipated. Both 
construction and railroad require- 
ments have been greater and job- 
bers have been replacing stocks 
more freely. Prices are firmer. 
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Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 92 


Pittsburgh Pittsburgh district 
pig iron production during July 
showed a substantial increase over 
June and it is expected the gain will 
continue through August. No fur- 
naces have been added, and 40 are 
active out of 50. Increasing iron 
production brings the focus of at- 
tention on coke. Some observers 
here see the possibility of a coke 
shortage because beehive producers 
intend to proceed cautiously to pre- 
vent being caught with stocks, as 
was the case last fall when the mar- 
ket dried up after substantial in- 
creases in beehive operations had 
appeared. Iron prices are firm. 

Chicago Most foundries and 
steel mills took in more pig iron 
during July than in June, but be- 
cause of automotive and agricultural 
implement plant shutdowns the to- 
tal tonnage shipped in July was 
slightly lower. Because many con- 
sumers, fearing shortages and pos- 
sible price advance, ordered heav- 
ily for third quarter, considerable 
tonnage may be carried over into 
fourth quarter. 

Boston—Pig iron activity has 
slackened, with buying light and 
shipments to consumers lower. On 
the whole, however, foundry melt is 
maintained. Shops supplying the 
machine tool trade are steadily en- 
gaged and stovemakers are more ac- 
tive. Lag in buying and shipments 
is attributed to consumers having 
covered heavily and having taken 
deliveries on some tonnage in excess 
of current production schedules. 

New York Buying is relatively 
light as most melters are well cov- 
ered. Specifications are heavy, 
though slightly smaller than in 
June and most producers are ship- 
ping some tonnage from stock to 
meet demand. Except for shipments 
to England export is less and there 
is not much inquiry, most of cur- 
rent export demand coming from 
South Africa. Application of mini- 
mum bituminous coal prices may be 
a factor in increasing coke prices 
and possibly also pig iron prices for 
fourth quarter. 

Philadelphia Shipments to do 
mestic consumers increased 10 to 15 
per cent in July, compared with 
June and August releases indicate 
further increases up to 50 per cent. 
Average melt now is estimated at 
75> per cent. Furnaces are dipping 
into stocks and in some grades sup 
plies are light. 

Buffalo—July pig iron shipments 
exceeded the June volume by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, despite 
a falling off during the past week. 
While the recent tapering is not 
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alarming, producers claim a_ reé: 
bound must develop to move all 
third quarter tonnages now on 
the books. 

Cincinnati—Previous pig iron cov- 
erage precludes active sales, but de- 
liveries are being maintained near 
previous volume. A slight decline 
last month, in comparison with June, 
was laid to seasonal influences. The 
Hamilton division of American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. will blow out one of 
two blast furnaces for rebuilding 
and enlargement. Merchant iron is 
being piled in anticipation. 

St. Louis—Increase in pig iron 
shipments during the first half of 
July over the like interval in June 
has been much reduced in the last 
two weeks, with result that total 
July movement will show little 
change from June, according to pre- 
liminary reports of sellers. The 
melt likewise has receded slightly, 
but shows less than expected sea- 
sonal decline. Buying is confined to 
smal] lots, all for prompt shipment. 
Sellers report principal buyers well 
covered, and expansion in sales is 
not expected. 

Toronto, Ont. Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron is well sustained and 
spot demand is gaining. Melters are 
buying at frequent intervals in lots 
of 100 to 500 tons. The daily melt 
has passed 85 per cent with further 
improvement promised for last 
quarter. 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 94 


Pittsburgh The scrap market 
took a definite turn last week to- 
ward a stronger position, although 
only one sale of importance was 
made. This was in blast furnace 
material, and raises the quotation 
on borings and turnings $1. Prices 
con open-hearth material remain un- 
changed and probably will show lit- 
tle activity this week in the face 
of extremely heavy railroad offer- 
ings. 

Cleveland—Scrap is dull with 
prices irregular but heavier lines 
fairly steady. Railroad lists clos- 
ings afford the only feature. 

Chicago —- Market firmed up to- 
ward the end of last week and deal- 
er-broker trading in No. 1 steel was 
reported at $17.50. Meantime, how- 
ever, a leading consumer bought 
at this level. Foundry buying and 
out-of-town transactions have in- 
creased somewhat and _ decidedly 
more activity is expected. 

Boston—At unchanged and _ for 
the most part untested prices, do- 
mestic buying of scrap is slow for 
both New England and _ eastern 
Pennsylvania delivery. For ex- 
port most heavy melting steel 
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lg-inch by !g-inech or 
18-inches by 18-inches 


it’s all the same to the MARVEL No. 8 
No matter what the job is, this universal 
sawing machine will handle it, will cut it 
fast, accurately and straight 
The heaviest or the most delicate work and 
all the range between can come one after the 
other without delays for special “setting-up” 
. straight cuts or angle cuts (to 45 degrees 
left or 45 degrees right) power feed or 
hand fed, the MARVEL No. 8 will handle 
them all. 
A MARVEL No. 8 isa part of every well 
equipped die shop and tool room; is usually 
the busiest machine tool It saves ““ware 
house cutting extras’’, saves endless rough 
ing to size, cuts machine hours and cutting 


costs 


Write for Bulletin 800 








ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 
“The Hack Saw People” 
5737 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago, U.S. A 


Eastern Sales Office: 
199 Lafayette St... New York 





(Abore)—LECTROMELT steel fur- 
nace in normal operating position 


(Right)—-LECTROMELT top charge ty pe 
furnace with roof raised and rotated ready 
for charging by drop bottom bucket 
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from 25 pounds to 50 tons. 
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Rapid and economic operation. 


construction. 
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grades are bringing $16 and $14.50 
with most purchases against orders 
for Great Britain. However, at 
least one Japanese cargo was com- 
pleted by Aug. 1. 

New York Scrap prices are as- 
suming a firmer tone following clari- 
fication of export licensing regula- 
tions, which are less drastic than 
expected. Domestic buying is 
steady, but light, although one brok- 
er has sold a substantial tonnage of 
heavy melting steel to an eastern 
Pennsylvania mill. Most steelworks 
are taking shipments against con- 
tracts. Stove plate is stronger. Ap- 
parently most tonnage booked for 
Japan will be shipped, fully 70 per 
cent of purchases by that country 
having been bundles or No. 2 steel, 
which are not included in the li- 
cense order. 

Philadelphia Japan is reported 
negotiating for an additional ton- 
nage of heavy melting steel. While 
No. 1 now is subject to export li- 
cense it is believed no early ban 
is in prospect. A domestic consum- 
ey has bought 6000 tons originally 
destined for Italy. Brokers currently 
are paying $17.50 for No. 1 and 
$16.75 for No. 2, with premiums 
for quick shipments, often neces- 
sary under British method of sched- 
uling boats. Domestic mills are 
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more interested as reserves have 
been materially reduced. 

Buffalo—On a sale of approxi- 
mately 6C00 tons of No. 2 heavy 
melting steel recent nominal price 
reductions of 50 cents a ton were 
confirmed. The range on No. 2 
steel is $16 to $16.50, with No. 1 at 
$18 to $18.50. A boatload of about 
5000 tons of No. 1 heavy melting 
from Duluth and another vessel 
with 7000 tons of borings from De- 
troit arrived for local mill con- 
sumption during the past week. 

Detroit Scrap market is spotty, 
lists closing showing strength in 
some items and weakness in others. 
Chrysler tonnage for August appar- 
ently will be up only slightly. Mills 
have sufficient stocks and show 
little interest in adding to backlogs 
at present prices. 

Cincinnati The iron and steel 
scrap market is rather dull despite 
fair tonnage to mills on contracts. 
Licensing of exports weakened senti- 
ment but not enough to send prices 
down, a counter-influence being be- 
lief more market activity will de- 
velop in the early fall. 

St. Louis—While trading in iron 
and steel scrap is virtually at a 
standstill, undertone is stronger 
and several specific increases have 
been made. Dealers believe that 
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the next week or ten days will wit- 
ness purchases by at least two 
leading mills. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Scrap prices 
are lower on several grades although 
the district’s largest buyer is tem- 
porarily in the market. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is off $1, to $15 a ton. 

Seattle — Announcement of ex- 
port embargo regulations effective 
Aug. 1 on shipments of metal scrap 
to Japan did not catch the market 
unawares as possible action of this 
character has been anticipated, ac- 
counting for a fairly steady volume 
of Japanese buying during recent 
months. Export prices vary from 
$14.50 to $16, at about the same 
levels of a month ago. Exporters 
are making efforts to clean up their 
shipments. 

Toronto,, Ont.— Trading in iron 
and steel scrap shows improvement 
and dealers report better offerings. 
Larger tonnages are coming in from 
northern areas. Both steel and iron 
grades are in brisk demand from 
consumers, and in addition to taking 
all offerings for spot delivery in- 
quiries are numerous for large fu- 
ture bookings. 

San Francisco While scrap 
prices still remain unchanged, a 
reduction is looked for next week. 
No. 1 heavy melting steel is priced 
at $13.50 to $14, f.o.b. cars, metro- 
politan area of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles with No. 2 at $12.50 
to $13. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 93 


Chicago—Sales volume is. still 
high, though off slightly in the past 
week. Curtailment was not noted in 
any particular product. July book- 
ings were on a par with June and 
in some cases slightly better. 

New York—Volume with steel 
warehouses is improving, tonnage 
and dollar totals showing substan- 
tial gains last month compared with 
June with most jobbers. Alloys, 
notably bars, and seamless tubing 
are moving well, with demand in- 
creasing. Heavier products, includ- 
ing plates and shapes, are more ac- 
tive and buying in general is well 
diversified. 

Philadelphia — July sales were 
10 to 15 per cent larger than in 
June. August trade starts slowly 
but the number of orders is holding 
well and it is believed mill delivery 
extensions will divert more business 
to warehouses. 

St. Louis—Steel warehouse sales 
in July exceeded expectations of 


most interests. While declining 
somewhat during the last two 
weeks, under seasonal influences, 


volume is estimated to be about 
equal to that of June and to exceed 
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that of July last year by at least 
10 per cent. 

Buffalo — Better sentiment pre- 
vails as aggregate sales for July 
were the best for the year, and 5 
to 10 per cent larger than the June 
total. Encouragement was_ also 
found in the mild gain in heavy 
lines. 

Detroit—Cartage strike, now in its 
second week, has forced suspension 
of some warehouse steel shipments, 
but business in general is at a fair 
level. Unloading and delivery of sev- 
eral hundred railroad cars has been 
delayed because of the strike. 

Cincinnati—Warehouse sales dur- 
ing July were sustained by active 
industrial demand. Seasonal effects 
were thereby modified. Deliveries 
in July point to the same levels. 
Prices are steady. 

Seattle — Sales continue satisfac- 
tory, much business due to federal 
projects. The market is generally 
firm but there is no indication of 
immediate rise in prices. 


Iron Ore 
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Cleveland — Iron ore shipments 
from upper lake ports in July, 
railroad weights, totaled 10,433,488 
gross tons, third highest July in 
history. The total to Aug. 1, con- 
sidered half way of the navigation 
season, was 27,707,178 tons, ac- 
cording to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore association, Cleveland. The 
increase during July over the com- 
parable month last year was 65.35 
per cent and for the season to date 
78.25 per cent. In July, 1937, ore 
movement was 10,704,457 tons, and 
in July, 1929, it was 10,670,882 tons. 


New York—Metals Reserve Co., 
Washington,has brought 59,000 tons 
of manganese ore, in addition to 
68,C00 tons bought a fortnight ago. 
This brings the total to 127,000 
tons. The federal government had 
previously bought about 80,000 tons, 
giving an aggregate of 207,000 tons 
for future emergencies. Ore in the 
latest purchase will come. princi- 
pally from India and South Africa, 
as was the case with the preceding 
purchase. Prices in both cases are 
believed to have been about 60 
cents per unit, before duty, for 50 
Per cent ore. The company is 
negotiating for 10,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore from Chile. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 92 
New York—As some. excess 


stock laid in by consumers in June 
prior to the price advance has been 
worked off, leading sellers believe 
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that ferromanganese shipments will 
probably show improvement this 
month. However, the effect of this 
forward covering in June will likely 
be reflected to a certain degree for 
another few weeks to come. Con- 
sumption continues heavy, particu- 
larly for this season of the year, and 
this applies to most ferroalloys. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 93 


London—(By Cable)—Deliveries 
of steel to ordinary commercial 
users in Great Britain have been 
drastically reduced but larger ton- 
nages are available for export, es- 
pecially in sheets. War contracts 
position is satisfactory as imports 
of iron ore and American semifin- 
ished steel are improving. Manu- 
facture of tin plate containers has 
been prohibited except in certain 
standard sizes. Considerable _in- 
quiry for tin plate is coming from 
Australia. 


Equipment 


New York Influx of machine 
tool orders, with inquiry mounting, 
continues to tax assembly shops and 
despite full time and extra produc- 
tion schedules deliveries are further 
deferred. Aircraft, shipyard and 
other industries involved in defense 
contracts are buying for expanding 
production schedules, and, in some 
instances having taken work some- 
what foreign to regular lines are 
seeking tools for the fabrication 
of new materials. British have 
taken over most of the tools on or- 
der for the French in this district, 
although one list placed before the 
arrival of the joint commission is 
being offered in the open market 
with some doubt as to delivery on 
some units. Priority on deliveries 
will be avoided with co-operation of 
builders if possible, but in the mat- 
ter of steel supplies, machine tool 
builders will be given preferential 
consideration should shortages or 
long delays develop later. 

Boston — Steadily mounting in- 
quiry for machine tools for govern- 
ment shops accompanies heavy buy- 
ing by private industry, notably 
from branches connected with the 
production of armaments and de- 
fense supplies. Aircraft shops and 
shipyards are seeking as early de- 
livery as possible on many tools. 
Shop backlogs are gaining and there 
is littke improvement in deliveries. 
Springfield armory has bids on 30 
drill presses; navy closes Aug. 13 
on four horizontal heavy duty mill- 
ing machines for Portsmouth, N. 
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H., and ten engine lathes for New- 
port, R. I. National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, took a serew machine for 
Springfield at $19,767.30 and Bullard 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., boring mill 
for Frankford, Pa., arsenal at $20,- 


167. 

Seattle Dealers report in- 
creased interest, particularly for 
pumping machinery and electrical 


equipment. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., is low at $570,- 
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159 to reclamation bureau for fur- 
nishing six outdoor type transform- 
ers for Unit L2, Coulee power 
house. Pacific Pumping Co., Port- 


land, Oreg., is low to Bonneville 
project for furnishing equipment. 
Tacoma will call bids soon for 


three 1500-kva transformers, $15,000 
available. York Ice Machine Co. 
is low at $14,642 to reclamation 
bureau for furnishing equipment 
at the Leavenworth, Wash., hatch- 
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ery cold storage plant. Seattle will 
open bids Aug. 5 for six disconnect- 
ing switches and _ miscellaneous 
equipment. Electric & Fixture Co., 
Seattle, has the contract at $71,958 
for extending the fire protection 
system at Keyport, Wash., naval 
base. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Consumers bought 
copper actively last week on a ris- 
ing market but failed to give the 
strong tin market much support. 
Only moderate business was booked 
in lead and zine at unchanged prices. 

Copper With refiners’ scrap 
intake small for the second week 
the tight spot supply situation was 
aggravated, resulting in a runup of 
%s-cent in outside copper prices. Cus- 
tom smelters quoted 11.25c, Con- 
necticut valley, at the close, com- 
pared with 11.50c by leading mine 
producers. Brass ingot, casting cop- 
per, and red metal scrap prices also 
moved higher. Sales for the week 
totaled nearly 25,000 tons, the larg- 
est turnover since mid-June. 

Lead Sellers at least balanced 
their week’s intake and in some 
instances exceeded their quota for 
the period on moderate day-to-day 
business. Prices held at 4.85c, East 
St. Louis. Total stocks declined 
3221 tons during June, strengthen- 


ing the statistical position of the 
industry. 
Zine The steady advance in the 


galvanized sheet output rate to new 


highs for the year to date has 
bolstered sentiment in the face of 
continued light demand. Prime 


western held at 6.25c, East St. Louis. 

Tin Straits spot rose to a high 
of 52.87'2c on substantial buying 
here and then declined as consum- 
ers failed to support the higher 
levels. The market’ closed at 
52.12%c. Metals Reserve Co. has 
bought 2975 tons for the govern- 
ment’s reserve supply but has been 
able to get very little recently at 
its 50-cent level. Caswell Strauss 
again was the successful bidder on 


the navy’s inquiry for 500,000 
pounds. 

Antimony Only routine busi- 
ness was booked on the basis of 
14.00c, New York, for American 
spot. 


@ Ransome Concrete Machinery Co.. 
Dunellen, N. J., has appointed the 
following exclusive sales repre- 
sentatives for its line of welding 
tables and positioners: Wessendorff, 
Nelms & Co., Houston, Tex., and 
Welding Sales & Engineering Co., 
Detroit. Ransome has also entered 
into a non-exclusive selling arrange- 
ment with Jones-Sylar Supply Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices its price for aluminum from 20 


cents to 19 cents a pound. The price 


-—__——_——_Copper———_—_—_— Anti » So > an . 
Electro, Lake, ‘Straits Tin, Lead Alumi- mony Nickel now is 18 cents. 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Amer Cath- oe , ; ; 
July Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y. odes In discussing the company’s price 
27 *10.62% 11.50 10.50 51.62% 50.50 5.00 4.8 6.25 19.00 14.00 35.00 policy last November, Roy A. Hunt, 
29 *10.87% 11.50 1050 66 S2:00 «650.75 5.00 485 625 19.00 14.00 35.00 resi ai.” som Sw 
: 5 ° é resident, said: » benefit: e- 
20 *11,00 1150 1062% 5250 5125 5.00 485 625 19.00 1400 35.00 President, said: "The benefits of re 
31 *11.25 «11.50 10.87% 52.87% 51.62% 5.00 485 6.25 19.00 14.00 35.00 search and development, with expan- 
Aug. sion of plants and facilities, per- 
1 *11.25 11.50 19.87% 52.62% 51.25 5.00 4.85 6.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 j , ‘ , , , 
9 3 2 Bt 2: 3° mit the company to expec 
2 *332.25 11.50 10.87% 52.62% 50.87% 5.00 4.85 6.25 18.00 14.00 35.00 ariel é aayer lowet 
costs. . . It intends to share such 


*Based on sales by custom smelters; mine producers unchanged at 11.50¢ economies with consumers.” 
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specified. Copper brass products based ai ‘ i 3 , ww 
on 11.50¢ Conn. copper 8, H \ LA \ 
Sheets Uy J i j 
Yellow brass (high) ... 18.56 n FD | - /] ] 
Copper, hot roiled ................ 20.12 nN a | . AM / 
Lead, cut: tO JOUDERE: 2.6... ck es 8.25 3 ‘ : a | a 
zane, 100 Ib. base ....... .11.50 | Af N | | ¥ / 5 
Tubes r U/ NN I} UW / / 
High yellow brass ... 11.31 pion l ry 1 4) = | 
SOAMNGSS CODME® 2... 6. ck cece. 20.62 ‘7 A \ / “oo A 
Rods / f / F f 
High yellow brass .. 13.55 | | -_ ; } t Mal? J y/ 
Copper, hot rolled ........ .16.62 K AVC PF UUWY WI / , 
Anodes c 
Copper, untrimmed ..... : mee y Oy f 
Wire if, 
Yellow brass (high) 18.81 WY 
OLD METALS @ In the final analysis, every ca ting bought bought for its quality 
Nom. Dealers’ Buying Prices When quality is established, workmanship and price follow in order 
No. 1 Congeinen Red Brass of importance. When quality, workmanship and price are equally 
New York .... .7.12 % -7.37 % pleasing, buyers find it a pleasure to do busines The {OO} 
Cleveland ..... ; ie 7.75-8.00 BRONZE CO. includes in all its savertis ing the slogan “You'll like 
Chicago ..... -7.00-7.25 Our quality, workmanship and price. Send us your inquiries.’ That this 
St. Louis (fo hes been no empty talk SHOOP BRONZI points to its sales record 
; ; Heavy Oumper one Wire nee where complaints, rejections and cencellations are conspicuous by 
ew YOrm, No. 2. nab ge their absence. If YOU are contemplating the purchase of castings, mill 
Cleveland, No. t. : _. .8.75-9.00 bearings, bushings, anti-acid metal, hydraulic pump work or pickle 
Chicago, No. 1 ene creates, you will do yourself a favor by first writing tc 
Bt, DOG. ...<.. f : . 8.75 i ale as sl eatiaiat Y niet 
Densettion Brass Turnings 
New York ...... : 6.75-7.00 
Light Copper THE BRONZE CO. 
New York .. AAS 6.75-7.00 a 
Cleveland ...... ., 6.75-7.00 y Ss LXTt 
Chicago . : : 6.25-6.50 = = 
St. Louis : . : 6.75 Phone Tarentum 3/1 ~TARENTUM, aie (t ittsb yran District) a 
Light Brass 
Cleveland 1.00-4.25 
Chicago ip 1.25-4.37 4 
St. Louis ‘ 4.25 
Lead 
New York : 4.50-4.60 
Cievetang .....s. é 3.90-4.15 
Chicago .3.75-4.00 
St. Louis 3.75-4.00 
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New York 3.50-3.75 
Cleveland : 3.00-3.25 
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Borings, Cleveland ... .. .6.50 eeeeres 2422227272 
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SECONDARY METALS eatieaiiil Clit iii Any 
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@,2.0¢,¢,¢ 
@,¢, 0. ¢.¢ : 
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@,¢.¢,0,¢ - . 
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Price of Aluminum Cotetetete tions. Industrial, ornamental, safety or 
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- - 


Is Again Reduced 
@ In line with the policy of a con The . 
tinuing lower trend in its prices, arring| 'o) @) & 


Aluminum Co. of America made an- 

other price reduction of 1 cent a TING 
pound for aluminum, effective Aug. 5634 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 
1. March 25 the company lowered pe oo neh rend a ld aed Tonelli 
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Construction -« Enterprise 


Pennsylvania 

BRISTOL, PA.—Fleetwings Inc. will 
build an airplane manufacturing plant 
addition costing over $40,000. 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—Aetna Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., R. D. Lake, pur- 
chasing agent, Home Savings & Loan 
building, Youngstown, O., has let gen- 
eral contract to J. L. Joyce Construc- 
tion Co., 154 Roslyn drive, Youngstown, 
for a one-story addition and _ boiler 
house 100 x 350 feet. 


EMAUS, PA.—Boro council, O. T. Iobst, 
clerk plans sewage disposal plant to 
cost $55,000. Boro engineering depart- 
ment in charge. 


ERIE, PA.—Johnson Metal Products 


‘ 
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Co., R. S. Van Cleve, president, 1316 
Holland street, will build a one-story 
factory and office building 125 x 556 
feet, costing $80,000. H. Nelson, 1731 
Oxford street, is engineer. 


READING, PA.—Metropolitan Edison 
Co., Washington street, will build a 
power plant addition 100 x 150 feet, 
costing about $150,000. General contract 
to L. H. Focht & Son, Baer building. 
Utility Management Corp., Washington 
street, is engineer. 


TITUSVILLE, PA.—Robert A. Locke, 
Middletown, Pa., is developing 84 acres 
crude oil land and will drill 12 or more 
deep wells, lay pipelines and erect steel 
storage tanks and pressure plant. Cosi 
over $50,000. 


YORK, PA.—Penn Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Hartman and Wellington streets, will 
build an addition 50 x 60 feet, costing 
$40,000 with equipment. General con- 
tract has been let to Dietz A. Smith, 
York. 


Maine 


BATH, ME.—Bath Iron Works Corp., 
A. M. Main, vice president, Bath, will 
build a shipbuilding plant addition cost- 





@ Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
iist of Shapes Pending on page 103 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 106 of this issue. 





ing over $150,000. Morton C. Tuttle Co., 
862 Park Square building, Boston, is 
engineer. 


New York 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—American 
Valve Co. has bought a site 81 x 100 
feet here and will build a warehouse 
and garage. 

VALHALLA, N. Y.—Owner, care board 
of supervisors Westchester county, W. F. 
Bleakely, county executive, is buying 
a site for an airplane manufacturing 
plant. Total investment to be over 
$500,000. 


New Jersey 


BOUND BROOK, N. J.—Bakelite Corp., 
247 Park avenue, New York, will let con- 
tract soon for a 2%-story, 80 x 260-foot 
manufacturing and laboratory building 
on River road. Francisco & Jacobus, 511 
Fifth avenue, New York, are architects. 


MAHWAH, N. J.—American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., Ramapo Valley 
road, is taking bids on a one-story 50 
x 108-foot manufacturing building ad- 
dition. F. M. Poe, care company, is en- 
gineer. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Mueller Brass Co., 
Port Huron, Mich., has let general con- 
tract to David C. Evans, 1445 North 
Broad street, Hillside, N. J., for a man- 
ufacturing building, one-story, 100 x 
200 feet, costing about $50,000. Ballinger 
Co., i105 South Twelfth street, Phila- 
delphia, is architect. 


Ohio 


AKRON, O.—B. F. Goodrich Co. will 
undertake considerable remodeling and 
enlargement. Includes work on Philadel- 
phia rubber plant building No. 8, mill 
No. 3. Latter work will cost about 
$38,000. 


AKRON, O.—American Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co. has been incorporated, Harry 
Trottner, president, with 100 shares no 
par stock. Richard T. McCullough is at- 
torney. 





AKRON, O.—B. F. Goodrich Co. is 
puilding a three-story plant with 12,000 
square feet floor space at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for manufacture of Koroseal, a 
synthetic rubber material. 


CLEVELAND—H. Leff Electric Co., 
5123 Woodland avenue, has plans by Si- 
mon & Simon, 5300 Chester avenue, for 
a two-story factory, warehouse and of- 
fice, 48 x 130 feet, costing about $45,000. 


CLEVELAND—Ramsey Bros. Inc. is 
being formed by Fred T. and E. R, Ram- 
sey, 13125 Shaker square, and R. W. 
Bennett. It will conduct an air condition- 
ing and refrigeration equipment business. 


CLEVELAND—Columbia Axle Co., 850 
East Seventy-second street, Roy Faulk- 
ner, president, will remodel and enlarge 
present plant for manufacture of new 
product. 


ELYRIA, O.—Romec Pump Co., freed 
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of federal receivership, will buy $20,000 
worth of new equipment to meet de- 
mands for product. Paul E. Ryan is 
president. 

MARION, O.—-Universal Cooler Co., De- 
troit, F. S. McNeal, president, will move 
here, occupying remodeled Susquehanna 
Silk Mills plant. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—Mercury Steel 
Corp., 1344 North Main street, has been 


incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
deal in fabricated steel products, by 
Charles A. Verschoor, 708 Wolverine 


building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CETROIT—Peninsular Grinding Wheel 
Co., 729 Meldrum street, has let general 
contract for two-story 50 x 120-foot 
plant addition to Krieghoff Co., 6661 
French road, costing about $40,000. H. G. 
Ilgenfritz, 468 Prentis avenue, is archi- 
tect. (Noted June 10.) 


PLYMOUTH, MICH.—Ra Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
to manufacture and sell automobile and 
airplane parts, by Rhoda M. Mack, 
R.F.D., Plymouth, Mich., and associates. 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Wilson Foundry & 
Machine Co., South Saginaw street, is 
having plans drawn by L. J. Heenan, 
609 Peoples State Bank building, for 
a foundry plant addition and alterations, 
80 x 145 feet, to cost about $200,000. 


YPSILANTI, MICH.—Motor Sale Prod- 
ucts Co. is having plans prepared by 
R. S. Gerganoff, 206 North Washington 
street, for a plant addition to cost about 
$40,000. 





IHinois 


CHICAGO—Bastian-Blessing Co., Lewis 
G. Blessing, president, 240 East Ontario 
street, will build new plant, one story, 
165,000 square feet floor space, at Fair- 
bank court and Ontario street. Site is 
sufficient to allow future expansion, 


Missouri 


MARYVILLE, MO. — Nodaway-Worth 
electric co-operative, Gerald Noedeker, 
co-ordinator, is making plans to build 
412 additional miles rural transmission 
lines to serve 1075 customers. Paulette 
& Wilson, 1006 Kansas avenue, Topeka, 
Kans., are consulting engineers. 


ST LOUIS—American Car & Foundry 
Co., 2800 DeKalb street, will take bids 
soon for car paint shop on Dorcas av- 
enue between Second street and Iron 
Mountain railroad, one-story, 1000 feet 
long, containing modern power equip- 
ment and machinery to handle railway 
ears. Cost about $400,000. E. C. Stolberg, 
©<0O Church street, New York, is in charge. 


Wisconsin 


NEENAH, WIS.—J. W. Hewitt Machine 
Co. will build shop addition 30 x 49 feet 
on North Commercial street, costing 
about $6500. Fluor Bros. Construction 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is general contractor. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. — Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Co., 231 West Michi- 
gan avenue, Milwaukee, will build a 
power plant addition and install equip- 
ment at cost of more than _ $7,000,000. 
F. Luber, care owner, is architect. 


Minnesota 


GRAND RAPIDS, MINN.—REA has al- 
lotted $233,000 to Dairyland electric co- 
operative for 266 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines, serving 880 customers. 

HERON LAKE, MINN.—Village, H. G. 
Pratt, clerk, will make survey for mu- 
nicipal electric light plant. 


LANESBORO, MINN.—Village, J. C. 
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Austin, clerk, taking bids Aug. 9 on con- 
struction of pump house, pumping equip- 
ment, electric wiring and piping. Toltz, 
King & Day, 1509 Pioneer building, St. 
Paul, are consulting engineers. 

OWATONNA, MINN.—Public utility 
commission, W. J. McDonnell, secretary, 
takes bids to Sept. 10 for steam generat- 
ing unit and auxiliaries. Pillsbury En- 
gineering Co. and W. S. Burlingame, Min- 
neapolis, are consulting engineers. 

ST. PAUL—H. W. Austin, city purchas- 
ing agent, 253 Court House, takes bids 
Aug. 6 on one Kewanee type C, stoker- 


fed boiler with 8500-feet rating, and one 
underfeed stoker. 


VIRGINIA, MINN.—REA has approved 
contract by Northern electric co-opera- 
tive, Fritz E. Anderson, superintendent, 
to Zontelli Bros., Ironton, Minn., at 
$231,552 for 301 miles transmission lines 
to serve 750 customers. H.S. Bliss, 2944 
Cedar avenue, Minneapolis, is consult- 
ing engineer. 


Texas 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. Central 
Power & Light Co., J. T. Persons, chief 
engineer, plans addition to house 15,000- 
kw turbine, boilers and accessories. Sar- 
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gent & Lundy Inc., 140 South Dearborn 
street, is designing engineer 


Kansas 


BURLINGTON, KANS.—Coffey counts 
rural electric co-operative has filed ap- 
plication with REA for funds for 366 
miles of rural transmission lines in 
Franklin, Anderson, Woodson and Coffey 
counties. Paulette & Wilson, 1006 Kan- 
sas avenue, Topeka, Kans., are consult- 
ing engineers 

CLAY CENTER, KANS.—City, Clay C 
Smith, mayor, holds election Aug. 5 on 
$150,000 bond issue for municipal power 
plant improvements. Burns & McDon- 
nell, 107 West Linwood boulevard, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., are consulting engineers 


COUNCIL GROVE, KANS.—Flint Hills 
rural electric co-operative, L. G. Olson, 
president, has applied to REA for funds 
for 278 miles rural transmission lines 
in six counties. Paulette & Wilson, 1006 
Kansas avenue, Topeka, Kans., are con- 
sulting engineers. 


GODDARD, KANS REA has allotted 
$108,000 to Sedgwick county electric co- 
operative, J. W. Guthrie, superintendent, 
for 185 miles rural transmission lines 
E. T. Archer & Co., 609 New England 
building, Kansas City, Mo., are consult- 
ing engineers 


NEODESHA, KANS.—City, C. R. Mong 
mayor, holds election Aug. 6 on $112,000 
bond issue for installation of 700-kilo- 
watt, 1000-horsepower and a 600-kilowatt 
engine and other improvements at mu- 
nicipal power plant 

NORTON KANS. Norton-Decatur 
electric co-operative has let contract to 
Crawford Electric Co., North Platte, 
Nebr., at $57,808 for 104 miles rural 
transmission lines and two power sub- 
stations, Raymond H. Reed, Case build- 
ing, Abilene, Kans., is consulting engi- 
neer 


North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS, N. DAK.—Minn-Kota 
power co-operative takes bids to Aug. 
9 on three diesel-engine-driven generat- 
ing units. Ellerbe & Co., E-1021 First 
National Bank building, St. Paul, con- 
sulting engineer. 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


South Dakota 


WATERTOWN, S. DAK.—City, F. J. 
Hubbard, auditor, is making survey for 
municipal light plant. Ralph D. Thomas 
& Associates, 1200 Second avenue South, 
Minneapolis, are consulting engineers. 


Iowa 


CRESCO, IOWA—Howard county elec- 
tric co-operative, E. G. Skarshoug, su- 
perintendent, will ask bids early in 
August on 377 miles rural transmission 
lines to cost about $343,000. K. R. Brown, 
803 Valley Bank building, Des Moines, 
Iowa, consulting engineer. 


ESTHERVILLE, IOWA—REA has al- 
lotted $155,000 to DEK rural electric co- 
operative, B. B. Shreck, superintendent, 
to finance construction of 180 miles 
rural transmission lines, serving 425 
customers. 

GLIDDEN, ITOWA—REA has allotted 
$95,000 to Glidden rural electric co-op- 
erative, Thomas Conner, superintendent, 
for 118 miles rural transmission lines 
to serve 300 customers. 


IOWA FALLS, [TOWA—Hardin county 
rural electric co-operative, Ben Jaspers, 
superintendent, will ask bids early in 
August for 269 miles rural transmission 
lines, serving 600 customers. K. R. 
Brown, 803 Valley Bank building, Des 
Moines, is consulting engineer. 


POCAHONTAS, IOWA—REA has al- 
lotted $200,000 to Pocahontas county 
rural electric co-operative, George M. 
Stockdale, superintendent, for 258 miles 
rural transmission lines to serve 530 
customers. 

WOODBINE, ILOWA—Town, C. S. King, 
clerk, is taking bids to Aug. 5 on brick 
and tile power plant building, three 
diesel generating units 600 to 750-BHP 
to operate at 327 rpm or slower, switch- 
board and power wiring and complete 
distribution system, A. S. Harrington, 
501 Baum building, Omaha, Nebr., con 
sulting engineer. 


California 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, Washing- 
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ton, has given cost plus contract to 
Johnson, Drake & Piper, 1415 Latham 
Square building, Oakland, Calif., for 
aviation facilities at the naval air sta- 
tion here, to cost about $9,800,000. 


DOWNEY, CALIF.—Vultee Aircraft di- 
vision of Aviation Mfg. Corp., 842 Lake- 
wood boulevard, will add 470,000 square 
feet floor space at cost of about $2,- 
900,000, including equipment. 


LOS ANGELES —Aluminum Co. of 
America, 5151 Magnolia street, will build 
new heat treating, runout, shipping, 
press and remelting buildings, costing 
$182,000 at its new plant here. 


LOS ANGELES—Harville Aircraft Die 
Casting Co. will build new steel-frame 
factory building costing $131,000. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co., T. Claude Ryan, president, is 
practically doubling plant facilities at 
cost of $200,000 and will install 1000-ton 
hydraulic press and other equipment 


Oregon 

PORTLAND, OREG.—United States en- 
gineer has called bids for Aug. 8 for 
construction of pumping plant at the 
Deer Island drainage project, involving 
transformers, 42-inch discharge pipe, 
gates, valves and pumps. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Bonneville proj- 
ect will receive bids Aug. 12 for rein- 
forced concrete service and control build- 
ing, 99 x 107 feet at Salem, Oreg. In- 
cludes traveling crane for handling 
transformers and equipment. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—United States en- 
gineer will open bids Aug. 13 for con- 
struction of pumping plant for Sandy 
drainage district and for equipment, in- 
cluding motors and pumps. 


Canada 

VANCOUVER, B. C. Boyles DBs 
Drilling Co. Ltd., 1291 Parker street, has 
given general contract to Dominion Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., 509 Richard street, 
for a $20,000 plant addition. 

FAIRVIEW, N. S.—Canadian National 
Railways, 360 McGill street, Montreal, 
Que., has called bids for a terminal build- 
ing and locomotive erecting shop here 
to cost $50,000. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—Department of mu- 
nitions and supply, Ottawa, Ont., has 
asked bids on an ordnance workshop 
here. C. D. Howe is minister. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Department of na- 
tional defense, Ottawa, L .R. LaFleche, 
deputy minister, plans an addition to 
government machine shop at Barriefield, 
Ont., costing $80,000, and construction 
of steel and brick buildings at London, 
Ont., at cost of $1,250,000. 


PETERBORO, ONT.—Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Ltd. has had plans pre- 
pared by John M. Lyle, Toronto, who 
will call bids immediately, for a $1,- 
000,000 plant addition 160 x 800 feet. 
C. A. Salmonson is works manager. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Hamilton Gear & 
Machine Co. Ltd., 76 Van Horne street, 
will build an addition to plant and a 
new building, costing about $100,000. 
Bradford & Hoshal, 1170 Yonge street, 
have the general contract. 


SUDBURY, ONT. Sudbury Hydro 
Electric commission, Elgin street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by P. J. O’Gorman, 4 
Durham street South, for a substation 
building costing $15,000 to house equip- 
ment costing $65,000. 


VILLE ST. LAURENT, QUE.—Gurney 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 100 Principale street, 
has let general contract to Foundation 
Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 Sherbrooke 
street West, Montreal, Que., for a plant 
addition costing about $65,000. 
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Announcing 
“MICHIGAN” 
The Modern Electric Resistance Welded Pressure Tubes 


An organization having thirty-two years’ experience in the Mechanical Tube 
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Above is a view of the Main Plant and Warehouse at 
Detroit, Michigan—200,000 square feet of floor space devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of “MICHIGAN” Welded Tube with 
a monthly capacity of five million feet 
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Unshackle Arc Welding! 


To the Editor: 

It is altogether absurd that a valu- 
able and straightforward industrial 
process such as are welding, which 
has already created tremendous in- 
dustrial and _ social benefits, and 
which will create still greater ad- 
vances in the future, should be held 
back by restrictions and regulations 
which contribute nothing construc- 
tive but only serve to impede prog- 
ress. 

The worst feature of all restric- 
tions is that the public many times 
questions the reliability of welding. 
As Mr. J. F. Lincoln, president of 
our company, pointed out in a re- 
cent article, (STeeEL, April 1, p. 4), 
there is no mystery in welding. The 
properly trained and capable welder 
will consistently make welds strong- 
er than the steel, just as properly 
trained and able machinists will con- 
sistently turn out work machined to 
the closest tolerances. 

Does someone stand over the 
trained mechanic checking every 
nut he turns down to make a bolted 
connection? 

Is the trained riveter 
checkers and inspectors on 
rivet he drives? 


beset by 
every 


Is the trained machinist harassed 
by supervisors on every operation of 
1is lathe? 

Are all these trained craftsmen re- 
quired to pass a test at frequent in- 
tervals to qualify for work which 
they have been doing for years and 
for which their experience and abili- 
ty make them fully capable? 

Is every single riveted and bolted 
connection individually examined, in- 
spected and tested? 

Obviously, the answer to all of 
these questions is “No!” 

Yet the present trend in regard 
to are welding is in that direction. 
So many codes, tests, inspections, 
provisions, restrictions, regulations, 
etc., are being imposed upon the 
process that the benefits it inherent- 


vou, 207, .. Ne. 7, 
office, Cleveland, O., under act of March 3, 
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ly creates are being seriously af- 
fected. Arc welders are severely 
handicapped, not only by frequent 
interruptions to permit inspection of 
work in process but also by having 
tc be qualified over and over again 
for a type of work for which they 
have previously been fully accred- 
ited. 

There is no more justification for 
this state of affairs in welding than 
in any other craft or trade. In fact, 
there is far less justification. Good 
welders will consistently make good 
welds, exceeding the physical prop- 
erties of the metal welded, and they 
assure the quality of the weld by 
observing the inside of the joint as 
it is being made, which is not pos- 
sible with other less-supervised and 
less-controlled methods of construc. 
tion. 

All these restrictions are due 
simply to misplacing of the emphasis 
and to misunderstanding of the basic 
principle of are welding. The un- 
initiated automatically focus all 
their attention on the arc welded 
joint as the crux of the problem 
just as though the properly welded 
joint could accomplish any more 
than make a strong connection, fully 
as strong as the metal connected. 
As a matter of fact a good weld 
and good welds are consistently 
made by good welders—develops the 
full strength of the steel welded. 

This being the case, why look to 
the weld for problems that never ex- 
ist in reality? Why should every 
weld be individually inspected and 
tested when the welder who made 
it is fully as competent in his work 
as the riveter or bolter is in his? 
And why, above all, should an ex- 
perienced welder be required to pass 
test after test to qualify for work 
he has been tested for previously? 

All of these hindrances are poor 
practice and highly unfair to weld- 
ers. Given proper electrodes and 
proper equipment, the experienced 
welder will invariably make good 
welds. He knows that his produc- 
tion of sound welds will enable his 
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employer to advance through pro- 
nounced improvements and_ eco- 
nomies in operations. He knows, 
also, that the benefits which arc 
welding creates stimulate expansion 
of his own industry, and by doing so 
broaden his opportunities for em- 
ployment and assure his continued 
earnings. 

The good welder is a capable, con- 
scientious worker upon whom all of 
the inspection and qualification tests 
serve only to work hardship. He 
wants these restrictions removed in 
order that he may be free to do his 
work properly and in order that the 
way may be cleared for further de- 
velopment and expansion of his in- 
dustry. 

As long as these pointless restric- 
tions, regulations, etc., remain, prog- 
ress with arc welding will be re- 
tarded and the immeasurable bene- 
fits that it can and will create for 
industry and society in general will 
remain unattained. 

C. M. TaYLor 
Vice President, 
Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland 


Seeking a New Issue 


To the Editor: 

I think your editorial in STEEL, 
July 22, p. 34, is timely, and heartily 
concur in the sentiment expressed 
in it. 

It seems to me that the present 
administration is going to be very 
busy trying to find a new issue to 
bolster up its waning popularity, 
and if it can find one remote enough 
so that the public in general can- 
not check it, they might make some 
progress in creating a popular be- 
lief. I therefore hope there will be 
many more articles such as the one 
referred to, to dispel effectually the 
illusion that some of these “brain 
trusters” are constantly endeavor- 
ing to set up. 

F. H. CHAPIN 
President, 
National Acme Co., 
Cleveland. 
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